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U.S. Force at Airport 
As Last Israelis Leave 
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oh a reporter at Us news conference. 


Reagan Will Hold 
To Policy Despite 
Jobless-Rate Rise 
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By Herbert H, Denton 
and David Hoffman 

VadayUH Jtotf Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Repaid Reagan, asserting that 
Americans ate “better off today 
\jhan. we were” because of Us eco- 
nomic program, says be refuses to 
accept responsibility for rising un- 
employment and the recession, 
and be lays the blame on the Dem- 
ocrats. 

In. his 13th nationally televised 
news conference Tuesday, the 

Reagan’s comments helped 
depress stock prices. Page 13. 

president conceded that the unem- 
ployment rate may rise to a post- 
Depresaon high of 10 permit in 
next month's report, but he vowed 
not to change course in his eco- 
nomic policies. 

E xp re ssi ng empathy for the 
nearfy 11 minion people out of 
work, Mr. Reagan .argued that 
nonetheless most- Americans, even 
those on wd/afe, were benefiting ' 
fmmldWfex interest rates and lower 
inflation, which he smd meant in- 
creased purchasing power. - 

The news conference came in 
the midst of the fall congressional 
campaign, and several of the ques- 
tions, dealt with the impact that 
Reagan economic policies might 
have on the elections. 

But the president brushed aside 
responsibility for the nation’s eco- 


nomic troubles, urged voters “to 
cut through all the demagoguery 
and rhetoric that they’re going to 
hear,” and declared dial Us ad- 
ministration “polled America 
back bom the brink of disaster.” 

He also promised that “unless 
there's a palace coup” he would 
not ask for tax increases next year. 

Mr. Reagan denounced as 
“modern-day Rip Van Winkles” 
the Democrats, who he said would 
fike to forget the double-digit in- 
flation, climbing unemployment 
and reared interest rates he inherit- 
ed. 

“No, we haven’t solved 20 years 
of problems in our first 20 months 
in office,” the president said in his 
opening remarks. “But we have 
made a be ginning where others 
failed to acL* 

Asked whether he would accept 
. any responsibility for the nation’s 
economic woes, Mr. Reagan 
quipped, “Yes, because for many 
years I was a Democrat.” 

Mr. Reagan’s contention 
Democrats bear the responsibility 
far ioda^i difficulties was rejected 
by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr. of Massachusetts. 

“The failure of Mr. Reaganom- 
ics is an American tragedy,” Mr. 
O’Neill smd. “President Reagan 
cannot pass the buck.” 

He added: “If the president real- 
ly cares about unemployment, he 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


By James F. Clarity 

New York Tima Serrtoi 

BEIRUT — The U.S. Marines 
assumed control of Beirut’s inter- 
national airport Wednesday, land- 
ing in helicopters minutes after the 
last Israeli soldiers had departed. 

The Israeli reluctance to leave 
had delayed the marines’ arrival by 
four days, but diplomatic pressure 
from the United States cm the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin finally achieved the 
withdrawal of the small Israeli 
unit 

Six hundred marines arrived 
Wednesday and 600 more are 
scheduled to land cm a beach near 
the airport Thursday. They joined 
French and Italian soldiers as part 
of a face that is to help the Leba- 
nese government of President 
Amin Gemayel ensure public safe- 
ty and establish its sovereignty in 
the Beirut area. 

A total of 482 French troops 
that had been serving with the 
United Nations peacekeeping 
fence in southern Leman on joined 
the 1.080 French soldiers and 
1,170 I talians already in place. 


French and Italian soldiers have 
been deploying in Wen Beirut for 
four days. On Wednesday, the 
forces took positions in three sepa- 
rate zones: the Americans at the 
airport in a southern suburb, the 
French in the northern port of 
West Beirut and the Italians in an 
area between them. 

Israel had occupied the airport 
since mid-August, and as late as 
Tuesday was expressing a desire to 
keep some troops stationed there. 

“There was no diplomatic victo- 
ry” in arranging their withdrawal, 
said U.S- Ambassador Robert S. 
Dillon, who was at the airport to 
greet the marines as the Israelis 
were driving their trucks away. 

“There was sane persuasion,” 
the ambassador “We think 

that Beirut, as the capital, has to 
be free of all foreign forces.” He 
said U.S. policy also called fa Is- 
rael to wtbdraw its army bom 
East Beirut and the suburbs, in- 
cluding Baabda, the site of the 
presidential palace. 

But the ambassador said there 
was “no timetable" fa Israeli 
withdrawal from the entire Beirut 
area. 


The three-nation force, original- 
ly formed to supervise the evacu- 
ation of Palestinian and Syrian 
combatants from the Israeli- be- 
sieged capital, was recalled after 
Christian militiamen massacred 
hundreds of Palestinian civilians in 
two West Beirut refugee camps. 

On Wednesday, press accounts 
here said that Christian militiamen 
broke into the Palestinian camp of 
Ain el Helweh near the southern 
port of Sid on on Tuesday and 
opened fixe at residents, killing one 
and wounding several others. 

Lebanese police sources said the 
Christians were guarding a road- 
block at the gate of the camp and 
began firing when a driver refused 
to need a stop sign. 

The press reports said an Israeli 
patrol was sent to Ain el Helweh, 
where it arrested four of the Chris- 
tian gunmen and turned them over 
to Lebanese authorities. 

■ Airport Mines Detonated 

Munitions experts of the Leba- 
nese Army detonated two mines 
Wednesday that the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization had left bc- 
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Two marines in a jeep, one of tfaem carrying an M-lti rifle, surveyed the scene at Beirut’s airpo. 
Wednesday as the U.S. contingent of the multinational peacekee ping force landwi in Lehano. 


hind near the airport. The Associ- 
ated Press reported from Beirut. 
The UJL manner are to help the 
Lebanese dear the urines. 

The marines* commander. Colo- 
nel James M. Mead, asked about 
the dangers of the mission, replied: 
“There is no indication that any- 
one wants to do us bodily harm.” 

Shlomo Malinik, an Israeli 


Army spokesman, said the troops 
that left the airport would pull 
back to the Beirui-Damascus high- 
way several miles south of the city. 

Mr. Malinik said the departure 
from the airport meant Israel had 
evacuated the entire city. 

Elias Hrawi, Lebanon's public 
works minister, announced Tues- 
day night the airport would reopen 


Thursday fa the first time si 
June 7. the day after ihe Israeli 
varion of Lebanon began. 

A spokesman in London 
Middle East Airlines. Lebant 
flag carrier, said the first flight i 
Lebanon would leave London 
Thursday morning, stop in P 
and arrive in Beirut on Thurst 
afternoon. 


Reagan Says Marines May Stay After Israelis, Syrians Lean 


The Associated Pros 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan told Congress on Wednes- 
day that the U.S. marines who be- 
gan landing in Beirut hours earlier 
would be mere “only fa a limited 
-period of time.” But he later told 
reporters travehng with him on a 
political trip to Virginia that the 
marines might stay in Lebanon 
even after Syrian and Israeli forces 
pulled out 

Mr. Reagan’s formal notifica- 
tion to Congress that the first ma- 
rines had landed — a notification 
required under the War Powers 
Act — said the troops “will not en- 
gage in combat” but may “exercise 
me tight of self-defense and will be 
equipped accordingly ” 

He noted that “isolated acts of 
violence can never be ruled out” 
and said thdfrf’afl appropriate pre- 
cautions have been taken to ensure 
the safety of U.S. military penon- 
nd during their temporary deploy- 
ment in Lebanon.” 

Mr. Reagan later told repaters 
that the marines might stay m Leb- 
anon after a Syrian and Israeli 
withdrawal He said the determi- 
nation of how long U.S. forces 
would remain would be made by 
Lebanon itself. Indeed, he added, 


he expects the Syrians and Israelis 
to leave “sooner than Lebanon will 
be ready fa us to” remove the ma- 
rines. 

Assistant Secretary of State Ni- 
cholas A. Velio tes said at a con- 
gressional hearing Wednesday that 
m his view neither the Syrians nor 
the Israelis, despite pressure from 
the United States, “are gong to be 
anxious to withdraw” from Leba- 
non. In answer to questions, how- 
ever, he said the United States ex- 
pected them to be out of Lebanon 
soon, “certainly” by the end of the 
year. 

■ Optitmsm on Prior* 

Earlier, Steven JL Weisman of 
The New York Tima reported from 
Washington: 

Mr. Reagan said Tuesday night 
in a (devised’ news conference at 
the White House that he was “rea- 
sonably optimistic” that Israel and 
Syria would withdraw their troops 
“as quickly as possible to their 
own borders.” 

“We’ve had declarations from 
both countries that they want to 
do that,” he said. He said the with- 
drawal was “going to come rapid- 
ly,” but he declined to say when it 
might be complete. 


In recent weeks U.S. officials 
have said that it could take a long 
time for negotiations leading to a 
full Syrian and Israeli withdrawal 
from Lebanon. On Tuesday night, 
however, Mr. Ragan dismissed a 
reporter’s suggestion that the Unit- 
ed States could get involved in “a 
long entanglement” as it did in 
Vietnam. 

“I believe that we are going to 
be successful in seeing the other 
foreign forces leave Lebanon." Mr. 
Reagan said. “And that, at such 
time as Lebanon says that they 
have the situation well in hand, 
why, well depart” 

The president’s comments were 
made at his first news conference 
since the introduction of U.S. 
armed forces in Lebanon. The first 
such landing occurred in August 
when U.S. marines, along with 
French and Italian forces, helped 
oversee the departure of Palestini- 
an forces, then withdrew. 

A senior administration official 
official said the final decision on 
withdrawal of the marines would 
be made in consultation with the 
Lebanese government and that the 
marines could be there “fa some 
tune.” 

There are about 7,000 Palestini- 


an guerrillas and 30,000 Syrian 
troops in northern and eastern 
Lebanon. About 50.000 Israeli 
troops are in Lebanon. 

Mr. Reagan’s announcement 
about the marines confirmed an 
agreement reached earlier in the 
day in which the Israelis promised 
to' withdraw from the southern 
part of Beirut Israel’s failure to 
complete its Beirut troop with- 
drawal held up the landing of the 
first of the 2,200 marines, causing 
irritation among U.S. officials. 

Seaport for Begin 

No such irritation was expressed 
by Mr. Reagan on Tuesday night, 
however, and indeed the president 
appeared to go out of his way to 
reaffirm American friendship and 
support fa Israel and for its prime 
ranuster, Menachcai Begin. 

The president fa example, did 
not repeat any of his recent expres- 
sions of shock and aversion to the 
Beirut massacre. And be appeared 
concerned about news reports sug- 
gesting that he wanted to see Mr. 


Asked to describe the “situa- 
tion” between Israel and the Unit- 
ed States after the massacre, Mr. 
Reagan said firmly: 


“What 1 can tell you is one thing 
it isn't. It isn’t what some of you 
have said a written, that we are 
deliberately trying to undermine or 
overthrow the Begin government 
We have never interfered in the in- 
ternal government of a country 
and we have no intention of doing 
so.” 

He added that “the Israeli peo- 
ple are proving with their reaction 
to the massacre that there’s no 
change in the spirit of Israel, and 
they are our ally.” He concluded: 
“We fed morally obligated to the 
preservation of Israel and we’re 
going to continue to be that way.” 

In declining to criticize the Be- 
gin government for its role in the 
massacre, Mr. Reagan also firmly 

S jected the suggestion that the 
nited States bore any responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Reagan said the United 
States could not be assigned “re- 
sponsibility” fa what happened. 
He said UJ5. troops had completed 
their mission in ensuring the de- 
parture of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization from Lebanon. 
“Then who could' have foreseen 
the assassination of the president- 
elect that led to the other violence 
and so forth?” Mr. Reagan asked. 


The president's news confer? 
also marked his first opportur 
to answer questions about his V 
die East peace initiative; 
nounced Sept. 1. The plan calls 
autonomy for the Palestinian! 
the West' Bank and Gaza in an 
defined “association” with Jor 
— but not in an independent 
estinian state. 

The Israeli cabinet has rej© 
the plan, and Arab nations 1 
continued to seek a Palestii 
state, with recognition of the t 
as the legitimate representative 

the Pales tinians 

Mr. Reagan said Israeli 
Arab reaction to his plan, as 
as recent violence in the Mi 
East, had not discouraged 1 
“I’m not less optimistic,” he « 
"I’m also not deluding myself 
it's gong to be easy " ~ 

He said he understood that 1 
Israel and its Arab neigh!, 
“have voiced things that they • 
very strongly about” But he ad! 
that “having been a longtime I 
ion negotiator, I happen to tlj 
that some of that might be <1 
side slaking out its position s | 
to be in a better position wbtJ 
comes time to negotiate.” ; 


3 Schmidt Cabinet Members Assail 
Center-Right’s Plans for Economy 
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BONN. — Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt’s cabinet attacked 
Wednesday the economic policies 
offered by a center-right alliance 
that hopes to take over the West 
German governmental Friday. 

The statenaeols were in response 

to an agreement reached by the 
Christian Democratic Union, the 
Christian Social - Umosi and the 
Free Democratic Party on Tuesday 
bn a budget of tax increases, wel- 
fare cuts and business incentives. 
They would be put into face after 
Friday’s vote in the Bundestag. 

The liberal Free Democrats’ de- 
fection from Mr. Schmidt’s coali- 
tion on Sept- 17 gave the three par- 
ties a majority m the Bundestag. 
Their agreement to form a coan- 
tkm makes it likely that Helmut 
Kohl the Christian ' Democratic 
leader, will be elected Friday as 
the new chancellor. • 

In a related development, 
Gunter Vezheogen, the Free Dem- 
ocrats’ general secretary and a 
leading IS-winger in the party, 
quit Wednesday to protest the par- 


ty*s defection ban the affiance 
with Mr. Sdmndf s Social Demo- 
crats, a Free Democratic Party 
sp okesman said. 

Mr. Schmidt chaired Wednes- 
day what may have been the last 
TTiccting of Ins cabinet, and three 
senior ministers told reportexsthat 
the policies of the new coalition 
were socially intjusL 

Manfred Lahnstean, the finance 
minister, said the program repre- 
sented a return to a society in 
which only the fittest would sur- 
vive. 

He and Heinz Westphal the la- 
bor minister, attacked • planned 
cuts in social aid to the poorest 
West Germans and in drila bene- 
fits for large families. 

"The plan to scrap social rent 
controls, give landlords stfil fatter 
tax relief, cut rent allowances and 
lower social aid amounts to a re- 
turn to primitive capitalism,” Mr. 
Westphal said. 

Jurgen Schmude, the interior 
and justice minister, described the 
section on home affairs and legal 
poEcy in the coalition ag reement 


as “an array of embarrassments 
and empty phrases.” 

Their attacks were echoed by 
West Germany's powerful labor 
uniat confederation, the DGB, 
which said Mr. Kohl’s economic 
program was socially unbalanced 
and unacceptable. The DGB chair- 
man, Ernst Brail speaking in 
Wiesbaden, protested the center- 
right affiance’s plans to legislate 
fa tough pay controls on public 
employees. 

Willy Brandi the Social Demo- 
cratic Party chairman and Mr. 
Schmidt’s predecessor as chancel- 
la, said the new coalition partners 
had ignored the will of 80 percent 
of the population by seeking to 
take power “through the back 
door” and not by elections. 

Mr. Schmidt had de mande d an 
immftrKufi* general election. He in- 
terpreted. me Social Democrats’ 
strong showing Sunday in state 
elections in Hesse as a public en- 
dorsement of bis calL 

T .eadmg Social Democrats ex- 
pressed doubt Wednesday about 



Soviet Calls U.S. 'Hypocritical’ in Arms Talks 


Gunter Verheogen 

the new coalition’s commitment to 
holding elections in March. 

The accord that Mr. Kohl 
signed with Franz-Josef Strauss, 
the Christian Social Union leader, 
and Hans-Dtetrich Genscher, the 
chairman of the Free Democrats, 
made no mention of the March 6 
election date the three parties said 
they agreed upon last week. 


By Dusko Doder 

Washington Pan Service 

MOSCOW — The Soviet govern- 
ment's chief spokesman mis de- 
nounced the Reagan administra- 
tion as “the most militaristic and 
reactionary” U.S. government 
since Wald War II. 

This assessment was distributed 
by the official Soviet press agency 
Tass on Tuesday only hours before 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko and Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz were to meet in 
New York. 

The Kremlin spokesman, Leon- 
id M. Zamyatin, alleged in his arti- 
cle that the Reagan administration 
was “sabotaging disarmament 
talks.” He dismissed White House 
claims that it was seeking to re- 
duce strategic and intenoediate- 
range nuclear arms as “nothing 
but hypocritical rhetoric.” A new 
round of arms talks is to start in 
Geneva this week. 

The Kremlin’s message seemed 
loud and dear, saying that Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan was not inter- 
ested in a stable East-West rela- 
tionship and instead was deter- 
mined to attain military superiori- 
ty. In short, UJS. policy predudes 


the possibility of a meaningful dia- 
logue. 

The Russians have privately said 
the same thing, suggesting that 
they will have to wait out Mr. 
Reagan’s term in office before a 
constructive dialogue could re- 
sume. 

Such comments have set off a 
guessing game abort whether the 
Kremlin has given up hope on get- 
ting anywhere with Mr. Reagan. 
Stated somewhat differently, the 
question is whether Moscow in- 
tends to risk a slide toward con- 
frontation a whether it could be 
pushed at Geneva arms talks to 
come closer to negotiating on Mr. 
Reagan’s terms. 

Generally, Western diplomats 
say they believe the Russians still 
want to talk to Washington. Soviet 
rhetoric, they say. frequently dif- 
fers from Soviet behavior at the 
negotiating table. 

Moscow has been coping with 
Mr. Reagan’s hard position by 
working actively to improve rela- 
tions with Western Europe and by 
openly courting China in an effort 
to reduce tensions on its eastern 
borders. 

There is a glimmer of hope that 
Peking has decided to respond 


positively to the Soviet overtures, 
although it is apparent that the ex- 
tent of contacts due to start next 
month would be determined by Lbe 
Chinese. 

However, the possible collapse 
of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s 
government in West Germany has 
opened gloomy prospects fa Mos- 
cow’s policy toward Western Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Schmidt's Social Democrat- 
ic Party includes a powerful left 

S inat has opposed the sched- 
deployment of 572 new U.S. 
intermediate-range nuclear mis- 
siles in Western Europe in 1983. 
And Mr. Schmidt has assumed the 
role of “interpreter" between the 
two superpowers in an effort to in- 
fluence the talks on curbing the 
missile arsenals on both sides. 

The Russians are carefully fol- 
lowing developments in Bonn. It is 
possible, according to some ana- 
lysts, that the eventual outcome 
may be a somewhat more accom- 
modating Soviet stance in Geneva. 
It is equally possible that the Rus- 
sians may go in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Public voices suggest a tough at- 
titude. Marshal Viktor G. Kulikov, 
the co mman der of Warsaw Pact 
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By John Vinocur 

New York Ttma Service 

PARIS — A year and a half into socialism, 
French, teteviaon has not become so. politicized 
tha t it could not offer 40 minutes of its taxpayer- 
supported time recently for the definitive pro- 
gram on the history of the garter belt. But the 
politics is there. 

In the last two weeks the basic issu e of how 
much the government hag to do with setting the 
1 political tone of the nati final television networks 
has mme angrily to the surface with a series of 

managerial a p p «MTi»mentg, the removal Of a news 

program arxmonnaa and what had the appear- 
ance of a cooperative agreement between the 
news division of of the networks and 
1/Humanite, the offirfal organ of the Fre nch 
Communist Party. . 

The question of . who ran French televi sion, 
particularly the news pr ograms, basically never . 
existed through the de Gaulle, Pompidou and 
Gtscaid (fEstaing years. The government ran it 
Television came wdh .the temlaiy, so. to .qxak, 
and re p or te rs and writers hid about a* much 
chance of resisting the government line as a cook 
at a Liberian frrighterwotddhavc in choosing-its 
ports of calL , .. . = . . .. - - ■ 

Preride nt i^ ^^ ^hfitt^ randramcT opowCT . 


the life of the country. The question, then, is the 
extent to which news production has been altered 
• to suit a government of Socialists and Commu- 
nists and their ideological notions. 

fax the first ^ months after Mr. Mitterrand’s vic- 
tory, newsroom figures too closely associated 
with President Valery Giscard d’Estaing’s tenure 
left. They were replaced largely by professionals 
wish no overriding political tradonhric but also 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

by some people with more visible relations to the 
Socialist Party. Communists also entered the 
newsrooms, fat the case of Antenne 2, the nation- 
al network whose news operations have been the 
most troubled, four members of the Communist 
Party joined the staff of on-camera reporters. 

The results have not followed a definitive pat- 
tern. There have been a few moments of bril- 
liance — a withering report, lot example, on 
French tourists exploiting child prostitutes in 
' Manila — but in general there is modi greater 
emphasis on walkers’ grievances and recalcitrant 
management 

Some of these reports are done in a 1930-ish 
romanc»K3f-crui* sliuRgle style (raised fists and re- 
porters in greatcoats) that some people find the 
funniest thing on television in the last 18 months. 
On the other hand, the cmly party to recrive fuU 

trraltnmt wiitii '*• "* WII * M> ** “* ** " * 


an one of the main news programs was the Com- 
munist Party, in the person of its Pohtbnro 
spokesman, Pierre Juquin, and Ins vocabulary of 
pogroms, American responsibility and Israeli fas- 
cism. 

What is clear about news programming, 
though, is that there is no irony, no attempt to 
place in a huger context the go ver nm ent’s abrupt 
move away from plans to spend its way out of 
recession toward a program it defines as “new 
rigor,” rather than austerity. Opposition politi- 
cians get their say on such matters, but in a jour- 
nalistic tradition in which the lines between com- 
mentary and straight reporting have always been 
vague, what passes as objectivity these days is a 
kind of sparseness that wants nothing to do with 
panting oat coatradictiais a making compari- 
sons. 

Direct intervention by the government m mat- 
ters of coverage, an old French habit often in- 
volving a phone call from an official with a politi- 
cal suggestion fa an anchorman, has virtually 
disappeared, but reporters say that a more diffuse 

government presence is there. 

Curiously, many of the reporters and editors 
.with a political viewpoint now see a so- 

ries of recent changes involving television news as 
signs of renewed influence by what they call the 
right wing. 

Laurent Sauerwdc, a Communist Party mem- 


Mr. Sanerwein to television after serving as 
a L’Humanite correspondent. He now says he 
thinks that television, after a good start last year, 
is getting back to that “objectivity business.” 

“What I mean,” he explained, “is that we’re 
lasing the punch and ring we had. Objectivity 
covers a lot of ground, but when we hear that 
wad, the idea is that we should stop being as 
aggressive, stop getting across what we th ink . 

Fa people like Mr. Sauerwein who have grown 
up professionally as unabashed propagandists, 
the leftist victory in May 1981, rather than being 
simply the election of a new president and pariia- 
mrm signified that public life, and tdcvisian in 
particular, should reflect what he believes was a 
choice fa a change in society. In a country where 
newspaper readership is vastly lower than it is in 
Britain, Japan or Sweden, television is an essen- 
tial tool of chang e or control. 

The developments that have not pleased the 
left the recent appointment of presidents 

of the three national channels by the newly creat- 
ed High Commission for Television, a board of 
o v e r s e ers including a Communist member. All of 
the are regarded as professional a adminis- 
trative people rather than political operatives. ■ 

The left s second point of dissatisfaction was 
the removal of Bernard langlois, an Antenne 2 
anchorman, by the president of the channel after 
he made a sardonic commentary on the air about 


Fa sane of his leftist friends, the punishment 
of Mr. I-angfo is, once the editor of a Socialist 
information bulletin, was seen as a signal by the 
new president that he wanted a tighter, more 
traditional ship. But Mr. Langkxs also got sup- 
port from nonpotitical friends, who saw the disci- 
plinary proceedings as an example of how 
respectful and conventional French television has 
remained. 

The latest controversy seemed to please no one. 
Three weeks ago Roland Leroy, editor of 
L’Humanite, announced that his newspaper and 
Antenne 2 would cooperatively produce a series 
of newspaper and television reports next month 
about the problems of youth. Toe announcement 
caught the television editorial staff by s urprise, 
and it voted in protest against tbs decision. For 
the purpose of public argumentation, at least, its 
complaint was aimed at the chara c ter of 
L’Humanite as an official party organ rather than 
at its point of view. 

A discreet revision ensued. The two editorial 
staffs will agree on thanes and places, but the 
investigations are really parallel rather than coop- 
erative, Antenne 2*s management said. The recti- 
fications quieted the ne ws r o o m as weft as the op- 
position newspapers and politicians co mpl a in i ng 
about the strange coupling. But it left French 
television news no more sore of its independent 
character than the day b efore Mr. Mitterrand 


forces, said last week that tht 
temaiional situation was the i 
dangerous since World War II.; 

Marshal Dmitri F. Ustinov, 
defense minister, has bla 
Washington fa policies w 
“tend to destabilize” the situai 
And President Leonid L Bream 
in his latest speech, made no r 
don of Soviet-U.S. relations ex 
to tell the audience that “you k 
all about them.” 

■ Differences Discussed 
Mr. Shultz and Mr. Gran 
met fa three hours Tuesday 
discussed a long list of issue 
which the United States and S> 
Union disagree. 

A senior U.S. official stud 
sesrion was “serious, non-po) 
cal” and covered such issue 
human rights and die alleged : 
et use of chemical and biolo 
weapons in Cambodia and 

ghunistan 

No agreement was reachei 
any of these points, and fa 
talks were set fa Monday. 
Middle East crisis may be a 
agenda then, the official said. 

It was Mr. Shultz’s first fo 
session with Mr. Gromyko : 
Mr. Shultz was confirmed as » 
taiy of state in July. 

INSIDE 

■ As Areentina probes two 

leged political assassin atio 
there has been a public c 
pouring of anger asjhinst 
military fa its videntes 


■ NATO tafes os Sc 
aimed at completing the ij 
gration of Spam into the n 
taxy command structure h 
Mailed pending theoutcom 
the Spanish election. Pag 

■ Britain’s opposition La 
Party voted to abofefa 


wrseaaf should the party*! 
the next ejection andtorcj 
the deployment of lkS.m» 
ar missiles. 

meat mto the ne* fis^l y 
lut a snag in the Senate, i 

^tepasribOitytfTy 

0“^ govenuwnt *£vj 
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hirious Soviet Reaction to Massacre May Reflect Its Impotence in Middle East 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Tima Servtce 

MOSCOW — In the hue and cry over the massacr e in 
Hint's Palestinian camps, few voices have sounded as 
.rxJJ and furious as Moscow's. 

In statements by Soviet leaders and in the press, the 
llings have been likened to the Holocaust, unborn gen- 
a lions of Israelis have been damned to suffer the scars 
' the heinous crime and Washington has been held to 
count as an accomplice. 

To Western diplomats, however, the polemics have 
tiy underscored Moscow’s apparent helplessness during 
e rout of its Arab clients, in the diplomatic aftermath 
id even against the impudent Israeli side trip through 
e Soviet Embassy compound in West Beirut. 

President Leonid L Brezhnev seemed capable of little 
ore than reminders to Arab leaders of past Soviet sup- 
irt and of telegrams to the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
don chairman, Yasser Arafat, cautioning against U.S. 
orives. 

To some Western diplomats, the sight of Russians s ide- 
ted in the Middle East conjured up images of an aged 
adership, incapacitated by a stagnant economy at home 
id locked into bankrupt policies and extra vagmitly ex- 
msive ventures abroad, relegated to venting impotent 


rage and poking through the rubble of Beirut for political 
advantage. 

To scan the world from the vantage of the Kremlin 
battlements may seem unsettling. To the east, Japan con- 
tinues to demand the return of the Kuril Islands and 
China pursues its opening to the West Vietnam is costing 
millions to sustain and Cambodia remains un pacified. 

In Afghanistan, 100.000 Soviet troops seem checked by 

~ NEWS ANALYSIS 

bands of mountain men. Moscow’s former allies in Iraq 
are feuding with potential allies in Iran, and in the Mid- 
dle East even the Syrians seem to put more stock in 
Washington's leverage than in their sworn Soviet friends. 

The African allies gained through the 1970s — 
Ethiopia, Mozambique. Angola — seem to have evolved 
into unproductive drains on Soviet resources. And in the 
United States, a conservative administration has seeming- 
ly failed to follow the course toward accommodation with 
Moscow. 

Perhaps the brightest spot on the Soviet horizon is 
Western Europe and its wrangles with Washington. But 
the view is somewhat marred by the economic chaos and 
continuing resistance in Poland, by the nagging inde- 


pendence of the European communists and by the appar- 
ent awareness that in the end ibe Western alliance win 
probably survive internal arguments. 

Western analysts who offer this bleak view of the Sovi- 
et position trace its development from the 1970s, when 
Russia pushed to military parity with the West, the econ- 
omy grew at a steady rate of 4 p erce n t, the United States 
seemed shackled by the upheavals of Vietnam and Water- 
gate, detente carried the promise of Western technology 
and respect, and Marxist ideology appeared to bold an 
irresistible allure for developing nations. 

But an alarmed West began its own nuclear moderniza- 
tion programs in the late 1970s, the Soviet econom y 
slowed by half. Western sanctions and the lessons of a 
bankrupt Poland dimmed the allure of detente, and the 
attractions of Soviet-style co mmunism waned as a model 
of development among Thud World nations. 

The mili tary intervention in Afghanistan in the last 
days of the 1970s seemed an appropriate conclusion to 
the decade, pointing to the need for force to prop up a 
Marxist regime and touching off an unusual outcry 
against the Soviet Union among what it had called its 
“natural allies in the Third World." 

Western analysts who see a Soviet foreign policy in 
retreat usually note the added problems of an incipient 


power struggle m the Kremlin, a process presumed to 
hinder development of new policies or the jettisoning of 
discredited presumptions. 

But the Kremlin has a way of confounding Western 
analyses, and there is a parallel school of thought in Mos- 
cow not yet prepared to accept as fact the erosion of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Soviet impotence in the Middle East, people of this 
school contend, can also be viewed as calculated restraint 
based on recognition of the dangers of plunging into a 
losing Fray and as a demonstration of the continued be- 
lief, which is shared by some Western diplomats here as 
weR, that a solution to the Arab-Israeli feud must eventu- 
ally include Moscow. 

Reports that the Soviet Union has begun to replace 
arms lost by Syria suggest expectations of a continued 
influence, and the Arabs’ call for United Nations Security 
Council guarantees for any future peace may be encour- 
aging for the Russians. 

Elsewhere, the Soviet view likewise may be less bleak 
than commonly presumed. The tentative exchanges of 
overtures with Beijing mark an advance over past ten- 
sions. and Moscow’s grip on Indochina, while costly and 
incomplete, does not seem seriously challenged. 

Trade with India is flourishing, and even in Afghani- 
stan there is no hard evidence that the Russians are balk- 


ing at the diplomatic or military cost of a long campaig: 

There is every sign that the Russians were greatly 
lieved at being spared the need to intervene in Poland 
force, and press commentaries have noted with saiisf; 
tion the limited popular response to Solidarity’s calls 1 
demonstrations last month. 

In Europe, Soviet propagandists are vigorously pur 
ing their campaign to mobilize public opinion against 
deployment of new U.S. medium-range nuclear missi 
and the Siberia-to-Europe natural gas pipeline is viei 
as something of a triumph for the Russians. 

On the home front, analysts in Moscow share Wash! 
ton’s view of a nation exhausted by shortages and rep 
sion or paralyzed by a power struggle, but diplomats { 
eraliy agree that Russians seem to have an uncanny 
parity to tighten their belts ever further, and dissatis 
don with shortages of consumer goods or food have 
been known to extend much beyond localized grumbli 

The Kremlin's perception of its standing in the wc*r 
difficult to glean because of die secrecy surrounding So 
et leaders and because of pro paganda. The one front 
which most analysts are confident here is that for ah 1 
talk of shifting to a “Enrocentered" policy, the Sov 
leaders seem constant in their assessme nt of W ashing t 
as (he key to any real changes in the balance of power. 


>haron T inks Killing of Gemayel 
to Syrians and Some Phalangists 




By David K. Shipler 

New York Tima Service 

rEL AVIV — Defense Minister 
-iel Sharon said Wednesday that 
formation obtained by Israel 
tinted to Syrian involvement in 
e assassination of B ashir Gemay- 
on SepL 14, nine days before he 
is to be inaugurated as Leba- 
m’s president. 

On a French radio interview 
ogram recorded here, Mr. 
taron also said that local Leba- 
se apparently had a hand in the 
plosion at the Phalangist Party 
adquarters in Beirut that killed 
r. Gemayel and a score of other 
talangists. 

Another Israeli source with con- 
ctions in the military said the 
banese were believed to have 
en Phalangists who knew the 
/out of the building and had ind- 
ite details of Mr. Gemayel's 
beduie of meetings. 

The huge explosive charge, ap- 
rently detonated by remote con- 
>1, seemed to indicate that highly 
lined professionals were respon- 
se, the Israeli said. 

The assassination of Mr. 
mayel led to the entry of Israeli 
ops into West Beirut and then 
the massacre by Phalangist mili- 
men of hundreds of Palestinian 
n. women and children in two 
irut refugee camps. 

“We do not know who killed 
shir Gemayel,” Mr. Sharon said, 
ut as far as we know by now, it 
suld be in a way connected with 
; Syrians and some local Leba- 
se, but connected with the Syr- 


ians. That’s what we know by 
now." 

Mr. Sharon found hims elf on 
the defensive about the massacre 
throughout much of the question- 
ing, which was conducted by a 
panel of journalists.' The program 
was scheduled for broadcast on the 
Europe One station Wednesday 
night. 

The defense minister's appear- 
ance on the program caused con- 
siderable controversy in France, 
where Israel has been excoriated 
for its role in Lebanon. Some of 
the interviewers, mostly French ed- 
itors and commentators, said they 
had been called by friends who 
asked how they could agree to see 

2 Insurgents Die 
In Burma Attack 

Reuters 

RANGOON, Burma — Two in- 
surgents were killed and three were 
captured Tuesday ni gh t when 
heavily armed secessionists at- 
tacked the mam radio station and 
a police station here, Burma's state 
radio said Wednesday. Officials 
said 18 persons, including eight ci- 
vilians, were wounded m the at- 
tack and a subsequent shoot-out 
between the rebels and security 
forces. 

The officials identified one of 
the dead as the leader of the Karen 
National Union, Manh Ngwe 
Aung, who had been sentenced to 
death in 1977 for his part in a plot 
to kill several Burmese leaders. 


ADOPTION SERVICES 

We are a licensed adoption agency now accepting 
applications for adoption of children bom in the U.S. A. 
For information, please write or call: 

FRIENDS OF CHILDREN, INC. 

4325 Memorial Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 30032, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (404) 294-9000. 
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The Meuriee inFouris: 
one of the world s 
top twenty hotels! 


Walk in through our new entran- 
ce on Rue de Gisriglione to shades 
of old rose and buttercup yellow, a 
multiplicity of mirrors, rare flowers 
arranged in dazzling bouquets, the 
Salon Pompadour, Salon des Qua- 
tre Satsons, Salon des Tuileries: 
gleaming chandeliers, the delicate 
luster ot fabrics and the sober ele- 
gance of period hj mi rune... 


*Herald Tribune (may 82) 
quoting an 

Institutional Investor survey. 


Bohemian crystal. Lively with all 
the languages of the earth. 


The bar has been redecora red, 
transformed by precious lacquers, 
turquoise and red cashmere and 


The restaurant reopens in 
October. A magnificent stained- 
glass window, in Natures rich 
colors, dominates a fantasy gar- 
den setting in shades of green, 
Sienna, lilac and mauve. A per- 
fect counterpoint to the tine 
white porcelain, the glint of sil- 
verware and the formal elegance 
of the diners. 


The Meuriee. 

The Stately Home of Paris. 


tjy 


At BIS 


HOTEL MEURICE 
AN INTER? CONTINENTAL, HOTEL 

6, rue de Castiglione, 75001 Paris -France - Tel.: 260 38.60 




Mr. Sharon. “Would you see Eich- 
n wnn or Hitler?" some were said 
to have been asked. 

Rene Andrieu, editor of the 
Communist paper L'Humanite, 
published a statement calling it in- 
decent to speak with Mr. Sharon 
and refusing an invitation to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. Sharon accused French 
news organizations of being one- 
sided in their reporting on Israel 
and accused France and the rest of 
the world of indifference toward 
the Lebanese Christians in years of 
massacres and persecutions. 

“More than 100.000 people were 
lolled, mostly Christians," he said, 
“and more than 300,000 people 
were wounded, again most of them 
Christians. And no one. no one in 
the world, no one — not France, 
not Italy, not the pope, not the 
Americans — no one came to their 
rescue, no one.” 

“I see now French helicopters in 
Beirut,” Mr. Sharon continued. 
“We are glad that they help and 
support. I did not see French heli- 
copters in those dark days of the 
massacres against the Christians in 
Lebanon, coming to evacuate the 
wounded. I never saw them there. 
But our pilots, our boys cam e. We 
did, we helped." 

“And if the Christians in Leba- 
non exist," he said, “it's only due 
to one factor. It is the fact that 
Israel, being also a small nation, is 
very sensitive to the fate of minori- 
ties, came to their rescue. No one 
in the world, not only did not help 
them, not only did not send weap- 
ons to them, nobody in the world 
said a word about that since 1975 
until 1982.” 

Mr. Sharon also said that he 
welcomed the investigation decid- 
ed upon Tuesday by the cabinet, 
and at one point he seemed to hint 
that if the judicial commission of 
inquiry found him culpable he 
might resign. 

“I hope that no one will be 
found guilty,” he said, “but if any- 
one is found guilty, I will take 
upon myself the responsibility." 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin was reported by Army Radio 
to have said that as prime minister 
he would shoulder whatever re- 
sponsibility Israel should bear. 



Egyptian, at UN, Urges the U.S. 
To Press Israel to Leave Lebanon 


A Lebanese boy tried on a U.S. Marine helmet Wednesday as 
he greeted a member of the newly arrived peacekeeping force. 

U.S. May Leave Agency 
Over Barring of Israel 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The State 
Department is going to consider 
withdrawing from the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency because 
of the agency’s suspension of Isra- 
el’s credentials for this year’s meet- 
ing, an official said Wednesday. 

“We trill study the entire range 
of options, not excluding with- 
drawal," James P. Devine, deputy 
assistant secretary of state for nu- 
clear enemy and energy technolo- 
gy, told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

But the president of the Ameri- 
can Nuclear Society recommended 
caution in reacting to the dap at 
Israel, which prompted a U.S. 
walkout from the international 
meeting in Vienna on Friday. 

“1 hope we do not overreact” L. 
Manning Mimtzing told the com- 
mittee. “Any action we take that 
makes more difficult the future 
work of the agency will, in my con- 
sidered opinion, be at variance 
with our own interests.” 

Mr. Devine and Mr. Mimtzing 
testified at a hearing on steps to 
stem the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Allegation of Genocide 

The 110-member agency voted 
41-39 on Friday to bar Israel from 
the remainder of its meetings for 
"genocide perpetrated against the 
Palestinian people." 

The U.S. delegation then walked 
out and announced that it would 
“reassess its policy regarding 
American participation m the 
IAEA and its activities" because 
the organization had become polit- 
icaL 

Mr. Devine said the reassess- 
ment has begun. In addition to 
considering withdrawal, he said, 
the department would study other 
actions, including reducing its fi- 
nancial support 

Mr. Mantling said a shutoff of 
U.S. funds in 1983 “would cripple 
IAEA in its work as the official 
monitor of the nuclear nonproli- 
feration treaty." 

“The chances of developing any 
alternate for that role are now ml," 
Mr. Muntzing said. 

No Alternative Seen 

In questioning by committee 
members, Mr. Devine agreed that 
the agency’s safeguards were “ab- 
solutely critical," that it would be 
a “total disaster for our nonproli- 
feration policy" if they were dis- 
mantled and that he saw no realis- 
tic alternative to them. 

But, he said, “We hope that the 
actions that we took and will be 
taking in the days and weeks 
ahead win send a signal to those 
who wish to politicize the agency." 

Mr. Devine said the United 


States would consider reducing its 
participation in meetings spon- 
sored by the agency and 'Vhat ac-. 
dons might be taken against those 
specific members responsible for 
what happened last week.” 

The resolution expelling Israel 
was introduced by. 12 Arab and 
African countries and was op- 
posed by France, West Germany, 
Britain, Sweden and other indus- 
trialized Western nations. 

Mr. Devine said the United 
States would scale down its partici- 
pation in agency activities while 
the reassessment was under way. 


By Bernard D. Nossitcr 

New York Tuna Serrkx 

UNITED NATIONS, New York 
— Egypt, the one Arab nation for- 
mally at peace with Israel, has 
urged the United States to press Is- 
rael to withdraw from Lebanon. 

Butros B. Ghali, Egypt’s minis- 
ter of state for foreign affairs, said 
Tuesday in a speech to the UN 
General Assembly that Israel’s 
continued presence was an illustra- 
tion of the “arrogance of power" 
and would “intensify the waste 
and destruction" in fwwnnn 

“We urge the U.S., the super- 
power which is providing Israel 
with the wherewithal of power and 
the means of life, to promptly re- 
strain Israel as President Eisen- 
hower did in 1957," the Egyptian 
official said. 

He was alluding to a time when 
Dwight D. Eisenhower persuaded 
Israel to abandon the Egyptian ter- 
ritory it had seized after its 1956 
assault with France and Britain on 
the Suez CanaL 

Mr. ptaaK’s message, notewor- 
thy chiefly because it was delivered 
publicly, echoed pleas that Cairo 
has addressed in private to Wash- 
ington. 

While all foreign forces should 
leave Lebanon, Mr. Ghali said. Is- 
rael's most go unconditionally. Is- 
rael has insisted that it will pull 
out its troops only when the Syrian 
and Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion forces withdraw. 

Mr. Ghali repeatedly stressed 
the importance or the U.S. role. He 
described President Ronald 
Reagan's Middle East proposal as 
the “foremost positive develop- 
ment” in the area, saying it con- 
tained “many positive elements." 
The Egyptian official said this was 
one more reason why “the U.S. is 
urged to take a firmer stand." 

But Mr. Ghali made dear there 
was a significant difference be- 
tween the Egyptian andU.S. posi- 
tions. Mr. Reagan said that he 
could not support an independent 
Palestinian state, while Mr. Ghali 
said that “ultimately it is inevita- 
ble" that the Palestinians should 
have the right to create their own 
state. 

Israel has turned down the presi- 
dent’s plan, and Mr. Ghali urged it 
to drop its “rejectionist attitude.” 
Thor was a touch of irony in this 
phrase. Countries like Algeria, 


Iraq, Libya, South Yemen and 
Syria are termed “rejectionist" be- 
cause they have said they will nev- 
er recognize IsraeL 

The Egyptian aide urged the 
PLO to consider a proposal by 
France and Egypt calling for mu- 
tual and simultaneous recognition 
of Israel and the Palestinian group. 
This, he said, could open the way 
for Washington to negotiate with 
the PLO. 

The PLO*s. growing diplomatic 
stature was indicated by the for- 
eign minister of Denmark, Uffe E3- 
lemann-Jcnsen He said he had 


been instructed by the 10 memt 
of the European Community 
meet on Friday with Farouk K' 
dounti, the foreign affairs direc 
of the PLO. 

Like other Arab speakers, 1 
Ghali criticized Israel for the rr 
sacre by Lebanese rightists of h 
dreds of Palestinian refugees 
West Beirut camps. “Israefdis 
nored its pledges,” he si 
“unleashing its henchmen, muni 
ers and assassins to butcher c 
dren. babies, women and elde 
men under the protection of an 
cupation army. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Reagan Blames Democrats 
For Climbing Jobless Rate 


Church Meeting Canceled 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — A convention of the 
Japanese branch of the Unification 
Church of the Rev. Sun Myung 
Moon of Sooth Korea has been 
canceled after the group received 
several bomb threats, an official 



(Continued from Page 1) 

would not veto so many jobs 
bills." 

With jobs the overriding issue in 
this fall’s campaigns, Mr. Reagan 
acknowledged that when unem- 
ployment figures for September 
are published Oct. 8, “it is possible 
that we might touch 10 percent" 

Mr. Reagan sought to blunt the 
impact of what would be the high- 
est level of national unemployment 
since the Depression with an asser- 
tion that “there is a higher percent- 
age employed today than has been 
true even in the past in times of 
full employment** He noted that 
even though 10.8 million people 
are out of work, 99 million are 

working. 

“What has happened is, a great- 
er percentage of adult Americans 
have entered the work force, are in 
the work force, than ewer before,” 
Mr. Reagan said. 

The president attempting to lay 
the groundwork for what may be 
more bad economic news in the 
weeks ahead, suggested that one 
bad month would not stand in the 
way of a recovery, “You’ve got to 
remember these figures are a little 
volatile," he stud, motioning with 
his hands. “You lode at what is a 
chart line and there are dips in it 
... and it may show a dip. but 
that will be a glitch.” 

Mr. Reagan expressed confi- 
dence that the economy was 
“going around the corner or the 
curve" toward recovery. Asked if 
he would reconsider his economic 
strategy if unemployment contin- 
ued to rise, the president respond- 
ed with a firm rejection of the “ar- 
tificial programs that make for 
dead-end and temporary jobs as 
we’ve had in the past.” 

“They don't last, they aren’t per- 
manent, and they also just delay 
the bringing back of the solid base 
1 to the economy." he said in reject- 
ing a Democratic proposal to cre- 
ate 200,000 public-works jobs. 

Making a plea instead for the 
job-training bill awaiting final con- 
gressional approval, Mr. Reagan 
said the legislation would provide 
70 cents or each dollar spent for 
job training, compared with 20 
cents in previous such programs. . 
And he emphasized his belief that - 
jobs are, pieatiful for those who 


At the same time, the president 
firmly refused to retreat from the 
third year of his tax cut, which is 
due in July 19S3, and be ruled out 
tax increases next year. 

Many economists and some of 
Mr. Reagan’s own advisers think 
he will have to accept another tax 
increase next year to reduce defi- 
cits and finance his military build- 
up. Mr. Reagan in a later question 
referring to his promise not to 
raise taxes said that the earlier re- 
mark had represe n ted only his 
“personal feeling" on taxes. 

■ Democrats Attacked 

Reuters reported from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, that Mr. Reagan, 
addressing a Republican Party ral- 
ly Wednesday, said Americans suf- 
fered their worst economic reversal 
since the Depression while Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter was in office 
from 1977 to 1981. 

Campaigning for Republican 
cand i dates in the Nov. 2 congres- 
sional election, Mr. Reagan said 
government had “spun out of con- 
trol tike a washing machine oat of 
balance" because of excessive 
spending and the growth of bu- 
reaucracy and regulation of busi- 
ness. 

Echoing die views of politicians 
that the congressional election 
would be a referendum on his eco- 
nomic plan. Mr. Reagan said the 
choice before American voters was 
as important as it was when they 
elected him two years ago. 

“It is a clear choice . . . whether 
we will continue on our sure and 
steady course to pm America back 
on the track or whether we’ll slide 
back into another economic binge 
like the one that left us with to- 
day’s pounding national hang - 
over" be said. 

Vandalism Is Reported 
A gains t Tunisian 

Reuters 

TUNIS — Stores ami houses be- 
longing to Tunisian Jews were 
looted or set ablaze in a small 
southern town Monday as the rest- - 
denis observed Yom fcjppur, reli- 
able sources said Wednesday. 

Police intervened and arrested 
several youths timing the inriifan^ 
at Bengardane, near the ' Libyan - 
bonder, but there were no casual- . 


Pym Seeks Full Truce ou Falkland^ 

UNITED NATIONS. New York — Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 
Britain, in an address Wednesday to the General Assembly, caUed • 
Argentina to prove it had renounced the use of force over the Falklai 
Islands and to demonstrate respect for the inhabitants' right of se 
determination. 

Referring to Argentina’s seizure of the islands from Britain last sprin 
he declared: “Why. even now, has Argentina not accepted the definitr 
cessation of the hostilities which she so mistakenly initiated? Is it not ft 
Argentina to prove that she has renounced any thought of using force? [ 
it not for Argentina to demonstrate respect for the right to self-determ 
nation, including the right of the FalklanderST 1 - 

He said that throughout the campaign to retake the FaBdands, Britai 
took great care to act within the UN Charter. He added, “By liberatm . 
the people of the Falkland Islands from alien dominatio n, we were als 
standing op for the right of a small bat authentic people to determin 
how they should be governed and how they should live." 

Argentine Army Retires 9 Generals 

BUENOS AIRES — The army changed its top command Wednesday 
sending nine brigadier generals into retirement after an investigatior 
into the service's performance in the Falkland Islands war. 

Those retired i ncl u ded Alfredo Saint Jean, who was interior minister 
during the conflict with Britain. The army announcement did not men* 
tion four generals who commanded Argentina’s troops on the islands, 
which Argentina claims and calls the Malvinas. The generals are Mario 
Be nj a m in Mende n dez, who was military governor during the 74-day 
occupation, Omar Farada, Oscar Jofre and Americo Daher. 

All four last week asked for retirement to protest their exclusion from 
a commission studying the army’s performance in the war, which began 
April 2. Britain regained control of the islands on June 14. 

[Related story. Page 3.] 

Thatcher and Gandhi Discuss Trade 

NEW DELHI — Prime Ministers Margaret Thatcher of Britain and 
Indira Gandhi of Lidia the world situation and trade in a 

meeting Wednesday. 

Mrs. Thatcher described her overnight pause in India on her way back 
to London from an Asian trip as “a very brief but very worthwhile,” 
adding, “it is always worthwhile to talk to Mrs. Gandhi." The two lead- 
1 ers met for a “working breakfast” and Mn. Gandhi accompanied Mrs. 
Thatcher on the short drive to the airport. 

- “We had a lot of news to exchange,” Mrs. Thatcher said. “As you 
know, I have been mi a tour of Japan and Qrimt and Hong Kong, and I- 
wanted to hear Lorn Mrs. Gandhi about her experiences in the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” 

Battle Seen Looming in Mozambique 

JOHANNESBURG — Mozambique's army is preparing for a “cru- 
cial" battle with South African-backed guerrillas of the Mozambique 
Re s is t a nc e Movement in the Limpopo Valley about 125 miles (200 Id-' 
lotneters) north of Maputo, the Star newspaper said Wednesday. 

The densely populated valley has been an obstacle for the guerrillas or 
their southward advance, the Star said, quoting Mozambican sources 
“To restart the advance,” the sources said. South Africa is sending “bun 
dreds of guerrillas from training camps in Transvaal to reinforce tin 
movement." 

To combat the planned offensive, the di spatch said, Mozambique ha 
“selected more than 1,000 men and women from the Chibuto district fo: 
military training." They will be armed with rifles and sent back to de , 
fend their villages, the report said. ; 

Vietnamese Accused of Gas Attack 

UNITED NATIONS, New York — Viet n amese troops used poison 
gas and other chemical weapons in a large-scale assault on Cambodian J 
positions in March, a Cambodian rebel leader said Wednesday. 

Son Sann, prime minis ter under Norodom Sihanouk in the Peking- 
supported opposition coalition, said about 1,600 Vietnamese took part in : 
the attack, which he said took place at Sok Sann near the border with _ 
Thailand. He said the Yietmnase attacked in waves for seven days. 

“They shelled all the time, lag shells with toxic gas," he told reporters. 
“There was a bombardment of yellow rain and we found a white powder 
in other shells." He said the Red Gross was given samples of the powder 
for investigation. Some of those in the area collapsed from nausea, bat 
there were no deaths, he said. 

Solidarity Backing Cited in Poland 

WARSAW — The government newspaper Zyrie Warszawy said 
Wednesday that Poles were not unanimous on the issue of reviving trade' 
unions, but the newspaperconceded that most workers were opposed to 
the dissolution of the suspended Solidarity union. 

The youth newspaper Sztandar Mlodycfa, meanwhile, quoted workers 
as saying Solidarity had been of service to workers, although It had made 
mistakes. Solidarity was suspended with the imposition of martial law 
Dec. 13. Sztandar MJodych reported that most workers were in favor of 
“unions independent from state administration." 

Zycie Warszawy, in an analysis of 1,027 letters received from readers 
about the trade union issue, said some readers called for the union's 
revival to be postponed for “several years,” others favored the revival of 
the three types of unions that existed before martial law was imposed, 
and others wanted suspended unions disbanded and replaced by new 
structures. It gave no figures. 

Africa Food Output Ded&e Reported 

ALGIERS — One- third of Africa’s 490 mfftiha inhabitants suffer from 
hunger or malnutrition most of the time, yet rite continent's food pro- 
duction continues to decline, Edward Saouma, director-general of the 
United Nations Food-and Agriculture Organization, said Wednesday. 

He told the organization's 12th African Regional Conference that Af- 
rica’s average food output per person had dropped by TO percent over 
the past 10 years.:Foor use .bf iand r by growing numbers of migrant 
farm ers re mits ' in the loss of 6 -nriUkiai hectares., (15 million acres) of 
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Argentine Military , Weakened, Is Now Criticized Publicly 

For first Time, Many Are Speaking Out on Abductions 


By Jackson Diehl 
WadtoponFmtScnicc 
BUENOS AIRES.*— The re- 
apanng of investigations into 
two al l ege d political assassina- 
tions has tenio-an public out- 
pouring of accusations critl- 
. dan against Argentina’s mili- 
tary forces for its violent cam- 
^p ^ hat its opponents in 

..* In wfaat appears to be the be- 
aming of a long-delayed na- 
tional debate over the military 
government’s activities, several 
- fanner public officials have spo- 
ken out on the cases of two Ar- 
gentine diplomats who were ab- 
orted in separate incidents 
wfau c working for the govern- 
ment.^ Family members _ and 

^tffitary^nM^o^h^w?^ 
The accusations and the pub- 
liciiy have prompted a federal 
judge to reopen the ««e of Ele- 
na Holmberg, a former official 
of the Argentine Embassy in 
Paris, whose body vm found in 
a river near Buenos Aires in De- 
cember 1978. 

It has also been reported that 
a. federal judge is reviewing the 


case of a former ambassador to 
Venezuela, Hector Hidalgo Sola, 
who was abducted in 1977 in 
Buenos Aires. Mr. Seda is pre- 
sumed dead, although his body 
haanot been found. 

Both cases have been investi- 
gated previously, but the new in- 
quiries have caused widespread 
controversy and the fust public 
airing in Argentina of evidence 
said to link the military to politi- 
cal assassinations and “disap- 
pearances." 

Describing Prisons 

Newspapers have begun de- 
scribing secret prisons used by 
the military and have 
several officers said to have been 
involved in **sg«gi«mrinnie- Fami- 
ly members, politicians and jour- 
nalists have also strongly re- 
newed calls for investigations of 
other disappearances unre- 
viewed since the 1970s. 

After ttoee weeks of such 
outcries, the ruling military jun- 
ta has reacted by prohibiting 
state-controlled television and 
radio stations from broadcasting 


further reports of the Holmberg 
and Seda cases or of disappear- 
ances in general. 

In a signal of the armed 
forces’ concern over their wcak- 
' ened political position, the edict 
Friday also banned discussion of 
other recent allegations of gov- 
ernment corruption and criti- 
cism of the miutanr invasion of 
the Falkland Islands in April. 

The outburst of discussion of 
the estimated 6.000 to IS ,000 
disappearances in Argentina 
since the 1976 military coup is 
rga fried by both government 
ind political leaders as crucial to 
the tate of (he government and 
its plans to return Argentina to 
some form of democracy by ear- 
ly 1984. 

While the armed forces re- 
main politically divided, they are 
□early unanimous in a determi- 
nation to avoid investigations of 
their actions against leftist guer- 
rillas and other activists from 
1976 to 1979, according to a va- 
riety of sources. Military offi- 
cials have said they are prepar- 
ing an amnesty law that would 


excuse “excesses,” but they have 
declined to elaborate. 

Members of the three-man 
junta and President Reynaldo 
Bignonc have encouraged the 
new court investigations and 
have said aD evidence of crimes 
should be handled by the civil 
courts, which in the past have 
failed to take action in disap- 
pearance cases. 

The new furor has been en- 
couraged by the public state- 
ments of former nigh military 
government officials. So far. the 
military man most threatened by 
the controversy is a former Navy 
commander-in-chief, Emilio 
Massera, a member of the first 
junta following the military 
takeover. 

Admiral Massera and the na- 
val security forces he managed 
have been linked to both the 
Holmberg and Sola cases by sev- 
eral former government officials, 
and human rights groups have 
provided the investigating courts 
with corroborative testimony by 
survivors of a clandestine prison 
operated during Admiral Mas- 


son's command at the Naval 
Mechanics School in Buenos 
Aires. 

A former colleague of Miss 
Holmberg, Gregono Dupont, 
testified and then publicly al- 
leged last week that Miss Holm- 
berg, described as fiercely loyal 
to the military government, 
knew of a meeting m Paris be- 
tween Admiral Massera and the 
leader of Argentina's armed left- 
wing Peronist faction, the Mon- 
toneros. 

Admir al Massera has vehe- 
mently denied the allegation. 

According to the assertions 
made by Mr. Dupont, other for- 
mer officials, family members 
and human rights groups, both 
Miss Holmberg and Mr. Sola 
were attempting to report such 
activities to other government 
authorities at the time of their 
abductions. 

“Elena was a brave woman,*' 
said Eugenio Holmberg, one of 
Miss Holmberg’s brothers, “and 
because it was known she had 
certain information and was 
passing information, they killed 
her. we fhtntr what is happening 
now will serve to bring the delin- 
quents who killed her to justice." 


Diplomats Hope Talks in Canada 
Will Help Lessen NATO Tensions 


U.S. Government Facing New Crisis Over Stopgap Funds 


By Helen Dewar 

WiaaUnpm Poes Soviet 

WASHINGTON — A stopgap 
funding resolution to cany the 
government into the new fiscal 
year has hit a snag in the Senate, 
raising doubts whether Congress 
can pass h in time to avoid the dis- 
ruption of government activities 
Friday. 

Although Congress still has time 
to finish the measure, so many 
amendments were pending in the 
Senate when it quit forme night 
Tuesday that the chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senator Mark O. Hatfield, Repub- 
lican of Oregon, said it would be 
impossible to consider them all 


and still meet the deadline of mid- 
night Thursday. 

That was true even though at 
least one provision, to strip the 
Federal Trade Commission of au- 
thority over doctors and other 
members of state-regulated profes- 
sions. was laid aside in hopes of 
speeding passage of the spending 
measure. 

The problem for Congress is 
that it has yet to pass any appro- 
priations bills for the new fiscal 


Congress frequently goes down 
to the wire on interim spending 
biHs but muddles through in the 


end, causing only minor disrup- 
tions in the government. However, 
last year the government was shut 
down for a day when Congress and 
President Ronald Reagan dead- 
locked over stopgap spending au- 
thority and me deadline was 

mi<«w1 a 

This time congressional leaders 
believe they can avoid a veto if a 
satisfactory compromise can be 
reached with Mr. Reagan on mili- 
tary sp endin g levels. The more im- 
mediate problem is 40 proposed 
Senate amendments, including 
some so controversial that senators 
refused to give unanimous consent 
to move ahead with the bill in ad- 
vance of its normal schedule. 

Among them was a proposal 


from Senator Jesse Helms, Repub- 
lican of North Carolina, to prohi- 
bit use of compulsory union dues 
for political action committees, 
which Democrats were strongly 
opposing, Another would cut on 
fundingfor the Clinch River nucle- 
ar breeder reactor. 

The bill can come up in routine 
fashion Wednesday, but Senator 
Hatfield said it was “not conceiv- 
able under any circumstances” 
that the bill could be finished by 
midnight Thursday unless many of 
the amendments were withdrawn. 

Senate leaders kept up pressure 
Tuesday night on their colleagues 
to withhold amendments, but it 
was not clear whether they would 
succeed. 


At one point, the Senate majori- 
ty leader. Senator Howard H. 
Baker Jr., Republican of Tennes- 
see, complained that, even as he 
took the noor to beg his colleagues 
to hold back on amendments, sev- 
en more anMmrirrtwnis were added 
to the pile. 

Slaying in session Tuesday night 
might do more harm than good, he 
added, saying: “Amendments are 
like mushrooms. They grow after 
dark." 

Earlier, the Senate approved a 
$27. 4-billion agriculture appropri- 
ations trill that restores $1 bimon 
in spending that Mr. Reagan want- 
ed to cot from food stamp and- 
other nutrition programs. . 


Tax Relief Backed for Urban, Rural Business Zones in U.S. 

By Thomas B. Edsall turing of the individual income tax to return to depressed urban areas residents and a 50-percent credit uny for tax policy, said the adm 

wmUmM/m Pnrt bnim for at least a year. Proposed by offering them special tax cuts. for salaries paid to disadvantaged istration wifi not initiate tax si 


By Thomas B. Edsall 

WaUnptm Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — An dection- 
mmdgft Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has endorsed a bill to provide 
new tax breaks for businesses in 
so-called urban and rural - en- 
terprise zones. 

It-has also improved & bill to 
help investors by reducing from 
one year to six months die holding 

These ancP’o&bcr’tBat proposals 
were endorsed Itasdsysjgh^ after 
a mooring session miring which 
theReagan a dmi nistration said it 
will not discuss any major restruc- 


turing of the individual income tax 
for at least a year. Proposed 
changes include suggestions for a 
flat income tax rate. 

It is probable that neither house 
of Congress will have time to act 
on the committee endorsements 
before the recess al the end of this 
week for the congressional elec- 
tions In November. But the bills 
could still be considered for the 
lame-duck session planned from 
Nov. 29 to about Dec 24. 

The president proposed creation 
at enterprise zones earlier this, 
year. The idea is to hue businesses 


to return to depressed urban areas 
by offering them special tax cuts. 

The committee bill authorizes 
creation of 25 such zones in each 
of the next three years. But be- 
cause there are eight farm state 
members on the commritee, the 
legislation requires that eight of 
the zones each year be rural. 

Inside the zones, an existing in- 
vestment tax credit of 10 percent 
would be increased, in some cases 
to 20 percent. In addition, the cap- 
ital gains tax on certain property 
sales would be dropped. Employ- 
ers would 'sfeo receive a 10- percent 
annual tax credit for wages paid to 


residents and a 50-percent credit 
for salaries paid to disadvantaged 
workers. 

No cost estimate was provided 
on the zones bill, which would take 
effect next year. 

There was also no estimate on 
the cost of the capital gains pro- 
posal, under which profits from 
the sale of assets would qualify for 
capital gains rates, instead of the 
regular income tax, if the assets 
were held for only six months in- 
stead of the ament full year. 

In the morning session, John B. 
Qtapeton, assistant treasury secre- 


tary for tax policy, said the admin- 
istration wifi not initiate tax sim- 
plification proposals for at least a 
year. Mr. Chapeton said dial re- 
placement of the progressive in- 
come tax with a flat rate system 
would help those in higher brack- 
ets and hurt people in the lower 
and middle levels. 

Treasury tables presented by 
Mr. Chapeton showed that certain 
flat rale proposals would cut taxes 
for those nuking $200,000 a year 
or more by 60.5 percent while in- 
creasing taxes for the middle and 
lower classes from 20 to 342 per- 
cent. 


Semen 

BRUSSELS — West European 
diplomats hope that the NATO 
foreign, ministers, who are meeting 
informally in Quebec thi* week- 
end. will probe deeply into the 
cracks within the alliance that have 
been c a nsr d by differences over re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. 

Tie diplomats said they would 
be very disappointed if the serious 
trans-Atlantic strains were not dis- 
cussed more freely and effectively 
at the upcoming meeting at La Sa- 
pmiere, near Montreal, than at last 
spring's summit in Bonn. 

Expectations then of renewed 
trust and mutual understanding 
between Western Europe *nd the 
Reagan administration were Quick- 
ly dispelled. 

The present tensions, highlight- 
ed by the festering controversy 
over the Soviet natural gas pipe- 
line, stem from resistance by the 
Europeans to what they «m«A»r 
American attempts to drag them 
into an ideological, political and 
e co nomic showdown with the So- 
viet Union, the di ploma fc arMrd 

I*»e Not Discussed 

Although the pmehne issue has 
not been d is cussed by NATO, the 
quarrel is seen by officials as af- 
fecting the credibility of the alli- 
ance, which is based on unity and 
cohesion. 

Secretary-General Joseph Lons, 
who is join the 16 ministers in the 
Quebec meeting, said he regretted 
that the two sides in the pipeline 
conflict did not state their posi- 
tions more dearly from the begin- 
ning, 

"My suggestion," Mr. Luns said 
last week in Oslo, “is (hat Ameri- 
cans and Europeans stop talking 
past one another on the narrow 
pipeline Question and then get 
down to the much laxger issue of 
how to deal with the philosophical 
differences which led to the prob- 
lem in the first place and could, if 
unaddressed, provoke even worse 
ones in the future." 

In protest of Soviet involvement 
in the imposition of martial law in 
Poland in December, the United 
States has banned the use of 
American equipment and technol- 
ogy by foreign companies in the 
pipeline project. Sanctions have 
been imposed against British, 
French and Italian that 

have shipped equipment at the or- 
ders of taeir own go ver nm ents. 

No Fixed Agenda 

The Quebec meeting, whidi will 
give the U.S. secretary of state, 
George P. Shultz, a chance to meet 
some of his European colleagues 
for the first time, is to cover, with- 
out a fixed agenda, many facets of 
East-West relations. 

The ministers plan to 
prospects at the U-S.-Soviet aims 
control talks in Geneva, the diplo- 
mats said, although few new initia- 
tives or devekipmGiits are expected 
there in the next six months. 


The ministers will also review 
prospects at the Madrid confer- 
ence on European security, which 
is due to resume in 'November af- 
ter a six-month recess. Trans-At- 
lantic differences are apparent 
there, too. with the United States 
inte n di ng to use it as a platform to 
de n ounce the Soviet Union and 
the Europeans seeking a more con- 
structive approach, tie diplomats 
said. 

, Western Europeans believe that 
d et e nte implies a tough working 
relationship with Moscow to the 
benefit of both sides. That ap- 
proach. in contrast to President 
Ronald Reagan's, is coupled with 

Senate Panel Backs 
Ex-Newsman for 
Ranking US. Post 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has 
approved Richard R. Burt, a for- 
mer reporter for the New York 
Times, for a high-ranking State 
Department job despite a dispute 
over a news story he wrote in 1979. 

Senator Jesse Helms, Republi- 
can of North Carolina, was the 
only member of the panel to vote 
against the recommendation that , 
the lull Senate confirm Mr. Bun as 
assistant secretary of state for Eu- 
ropean affairs. 

Senator Helms said Mr. Bun 
had “engaged in a prima facie vio- 
lation of the law" by using classi- 
fied information in a June 29, 
1979, stoiy about p lans for verifi- 
cation of the second strategic arms 
limitation treaty. Thai treaty, 
which has not been ratified, was 

Ollier committee members said 
that if there was a violation of the 
law. it was committed by the un- 
known government employee who 
provided Mr. Bun with the infor- 
mation. Al his confirmation hear- 
ing Sept. 15, Mr. Burt said deci- 
sions on whether to publish mate- 
rial that might have come from 
classified documents were made by 
Times editors in Washington and 
New York. 

Mr. Burt was a reporter in the 
Washington bureau of The Times 
from 1977 to 1980. He has since 
been director of the State Depart- 
ment's Bureau of PoHtico-Miutaiy 
Affairs. 

U.S. Conducts Nuclear Test 

Tkt Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — • An under- 
ground nuclear weapons test was 
conducted early Wednesday at a 
Nevada test site, the Department 
of Energy announced It was the 
17th announced test at the Nevada 
site this year, compared with 17 
for afi of 1981. 


increased vigilance and effo 
build up defenses in spite < 
economic crisis, the . -dip! 
said. 

Beside causing strains with 
alliance, they added, these > 
ences in perception could sp 1 
viet leaders into renewed enc 
drive & wedge- between the l 
States and its allies. 

The ministers are also exj 
to discus* what is describt 
diplomats here as the great tr 
of Moscow, Beijing and. Wa 
ton; Soviet atutudes towar 
ghanistan ; Poland; the Inu 
war; Lebanon: and the X 
East as a whole. 

■ Turbines Loaded in BreuM 

Dockers began loading i 
Wednesday that is to carr 
bines for the Soviet natun 
pipeline, Reuters reported 
Bremen. West Germany. 

The owners of the Bremer 
Biscboff said Lhe ship would 
port late Wednesday or Thu- 
m defiance of the U.S. ban, f 
Soviet port of Klaipeda on th 
tic Sea. 

Diplomatic sources saic 
shipment would immediate!? 
ger American sanctions agair 
turbine manufacturers. - 
Kanis. a subsidiary of the 
electrical group. 
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iSEAN Acting Steadily but Quietly 
o Increase Military Cooperation 
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By Francis Daniel 

Reuter? 

NGAPORH — The members 
the Association of Southeast 
m Nations are quietly but 
dily building up their military 
s, out they nave stopped short 
. formal military alliap^y so as 
to upset their communist 
bbors, China and Vietnam, 
he Five ASEAN members — 
mesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
5, Thailand and Singapore — 
: mare than doubled their mfli - 
spending since the co mmunis t 
Dnes in Indochina in 1975. 
■iplomatic sources say that the 
have also been working to bol- 
cxis ting security arrangements 
i their Western allies, particu- 
r Britain, Australia and the 
ted States. 

lost security links among the 
LAN partners are bilateral, but 
tary strategists here say that it 
nly a question of time before 
ie are expanded into a regional 
work. 

rime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
Singapore hinted during a visit 
Indonesia this month that such 
illiance among the five ASEAN 
ous might become inevitable. 
« ideal would be multilateral 
-rises encompassing all the 
nbers,” he said. 

ice President Adam Malik of 
onesia, however, said later that 
l a move might create pro b- 
s and suggested that ASEAN 
q tries maintain the present 
1 of military cooperation. 
.SEAN was formed 15 years 
as an economic, political and 
ural alliance, and its leaders 
its strength lies in keeping 
im unism at bay by providing 
260 million people who live in 
five countries with political sta- 
y and a good standard of liv- 

he group sees Soviet-backed 
nam as the main destabilizing 
or in the region at present, al- 
igh flhina, which has historical 
with insurgent movements in 
area, remains a potential long- 
i threat 

hina has declared its support 
ASEAN, and some Western 
omats say that if it were not 
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for the influence of Beijing, Hand 
would have beat emboldened to 
move against non-communist 
Southeast Asian neighbors after its 
Saigon victory in 1975. 

Vietnam's armed forces, beefed 
up with Soviet military aid official- 
ly estimated in Singapore at 
around S6 millio n a day, are 
numerically superior to those of all 
the non-communist Southeast Asi- 
an countries combined. 

The Vietnamese forces, tested 
through 30 years of conflict, have 
more than 1 milli on men under 
arms, more than 1,500 tanks, 500 
combat aircraft and an array of 
support units, according to the 
London-based International Insti- 
tute of Strategic Studies. 

StanriarrifrartoB Trend 

ASEAN has a total troop 
strength of about 800,000. Military 
cooperation among the five mainly 
constitutes shared intelligence, ef- 
forts to standardize command sys- 
tems and battle procedures, ex- 
change of personnel and joint mili- 
tary exercises. 

The five also appear to be mov- 
ing toward some form of standard- 
ization of tbrir weaponry. All their 
armies use M-16 rifles and all have 
UB.-made F-5 fighter planes. 
Most use A-4 Sky hawk and Hunt- 
ers attack aircraft fitted with 
Sidewinder missiles. 

At least four ASEAN navies are 
equipped with French-made Exo- 
cel anti-ship missiles. 

4 Thais Are Sentenced 
For Roles in ’77 Plot 

Untied Press International 

BANGKOK — Four Thais have 
received prison terms of iro to 60 
years for their roles in a 1977 as- 
sassination plot against the king 
and queen of Thailand, officials 
said Wednesday. 

The attempt against King 
fihumibol Adulyadej and Queen 
Sirikit took place during a ceremo- 
ny in Yala province, bordering 
Malaysia. The four, who are al- 
leged members of the Moslem 
separatist Pattani United liber- 
ation Organization, were connoted 
of planting two bombs in advance 
of the royal appearance. 


But no government spokesmen 
for an ASEAN member state 
would acknowledge the moves 
toward standardization. Any sug- 
gestion that the group is moving 
toward a de facto rmUtaiy bloc 
also brings quick denials. 

Military spending last year 
among the five countries totaled 
S7.6 billion, a 170-percent increase 
from 1975. 

Vietnamese Contempt 

ASEAN planners say that while 
their countries have raised military 
spending, they do not want to an- 
tagonize Vietnam, which has made 
no secret of its contempt for 
ASEAN. 

Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach of Vietnam said during a re- 
cent visit to Singapore that Hanoi 
would retaliate if ASEAN contin- 
ued its activities against Viet- 
namese interests in Cambodia by 
supporting Cambodian resistance 
groups. 

Vietnam made a brief incursion 
across the Cambodian border into 
Thailand last year and keeps many 
of its 180,000 troops in Cambodia 
near the Thai border. 

This Vietnamese posture and the 
influence of the Soviet Union in 
Indochina have made it vital for 
ASEAN to reinforce its security 
ties with Western powers, the mill- 
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Relatives’ Visit to Laos Stirs 
For News on Fate of U.S. So 
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Southeast Aria, did not bring oaoc 
By Bob Secret bodies or prisoners - of war- 

Ltn Angeles Tana Scrwe Bu *I ^ ^ they WOO pledge® 

BANGKOK — Anne Hart has fwjm Laotian officials for greater 
had 10 years to steel herself to the ^operation in future searches ior 
loss of her husband, but a few days ^ of U.S. servicemen- ■ 

ago the shock, the grief and pain officials in Vientiane also mdt- 
she seemed to have forgotten came that they might allow Amert- 

rushing back. can experts into Laos to comb the 

She was in a remote Laotian Y/n ck a s fi of downed U.S. airaait, 
jungle, knee-deep in mud and sift- acc0 rding to Ann Griffiths, the ex- 
ing through bits and pieces of met* ecutivecnairman of the group. 
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AO the ASEAN countries except 
Singapore receive UB. military 
aid. The United States also has 
military bases in the Philippines 
and is cnmmiftB j to Thailand ’s de- 
fense. 

Malaysia and Singapore are 
linked with Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand in a military cooper- 
ation arrangement that mainly 
provides a regional air umbrella. 
Australia main rains fighter squad- 
rons in Malaysia and Singapore, 
while New Zealand has an infantry 
bat talio n in Singap ore. 

The Philippines and T hailand 
also have a security unders tanding 
with Australia, the details of which 
have not been made public. 

"We have increased our contacts 
with the U.S. and other Western 
allies,” a senior ASEAN military 
official said. "We will need the ex- 
tra muscle to maintain thr b alanc e 
of power in the region.” 


FURRY GIFT — Sachi Suzuki, the wife of Japan's prime 
minister, inspects Fei Fei, the giant panda at Beijmg zoo 

who wiB soon be sent to Tokyo as a gift from Qnna to Japan. 


al she thinks may be part of the C- 
130 military aircraft that crashed 
Dec. 21, 1972, with 16 persons 
aboard. One of them was her hus- 
band, Thomas T. Hart, an air force 
canton and the plane's navigator. 
^Yon’d think after 10 years that 
thing s would be softened some- 
what,” Mrs. Hart said Monday. 
“But I think I fdt just like I did 
when that young officer came to 
my door and told me Tommy was 
ptiwing ]r was all over again like it 
was in 1972. Hie tears just welled 
up. That surprised me.” 

Mrs. Hart, 38, was one of four 
relatives of UB. soldiers missing in 
action in In dochma who returned 
to Bangkok this week from an un- 
precedented two-week tour of 
Laos and Vietnam, the first time 
the communist nations had invited 
s uch a delegation to search for 
news of relatives. 

The group, all officials of the 
National I^»gng of Families of 
American Prisoners Misting in 


ecutive chairman of the group. 

Mrs. Griffiths said that Colonel 
Khamla Keophithoiine, the Lao- 
tian official in charge of matters 
relating to war prisoners and the 
mi<L«ang_ did not rule out the possi- 
bility that, because of communica- 
tions problems in remote parts of 
the country, some villagers may 
not realize the war ended in 1975 
and could still be holding Ameri- 
can prisoners. 

“Colonel Khamla did say that it 
was certainly possible that in re- 
mote areas there may be Ameri- 
cans still bdd that would be un- 
known to the central authorities in 
Vientiane,” Mrs. Griffiths said at a 
press conference. “He said he in- 
tended to pass the word and uy to 
c^nHn^nirate to the remote areas 
and let them know that the Lao 
government welcomes any infor- 
mation on Americans that could 
be turned over to the United 
Slates." 

More than 2^00 UB. service- 


infl back men who fought in ImiodrinaJia^;: 
of war. never been found. ^1 but a 
pledges ful of those 

Vreater end dead by the US. govenaneat . 1 
ches for but there have been numerous i®. : 
mef. substantiated reports of Americans,.- 

[so indi- still being held in Laos and YIet-X" 

r Amen- nam- • . :L ' ; Z? ■ 

omb the The most dramatic moment <f 
aircraft, the group’s mission occuriwi wti*f 
the ex- the four, accompanied by Laotian* * 
'no officials and a represrataHveof:&: - ; 
Lionel U.S. Embassy m Vientiane, • 
"La o- vried by helicopter to a remote rite* 
matters * the southern Laotim- jungtej V- 
the hoping to find the wreckage of Y 
planethai league records indicated ■/ 
had crashed there WHh Oqjta*-; 
parts of Hart, 32. aboard. •; * 

JT m&v The group had landed mam : - 
S 1975 paddy and jumped out of the r 
Amwi. copter into thick and* A-snati;' >' 
piece of wreckage sal bn the eebe 

y that it of **>* P** dy ’ but ' 

» uU! from the plane was visible.-. . r v 
Suddenly, villagers diyly «£•. 
erged and led the party down « . - 
vSLsin well-worn path into me juqgfe . 
“ past «nan pieces of metaL TMe 
"L wo® oo wings, engines .or other-; : 
objects readily identifiable as/afc . 
plane parts. Ntrs. Hart said V 

he Lao No Potitive Identification .. 

r inf or- Eveutually, she said, the group!; 

t could found a piece of metal they .drink’ '- 
United might have come from a' propdla; 

as well as a steel insert to a bow v 
service- and two tiny fragments of boae.-T : C" 


11 Children to Leave Vietnam for America 


The Associated Press 

BANGKOK — Eleven children 
of American-Vietnamese paren- 
tage are scheduled to leave Viet- 
nam on Thursday for reunions 
with American fathers they have 
not seen for years, U.S. officials 
said Wednesday. 

It will be the largest such group 
to leave since the aid of the Viet- 
nam War. 

The children, accompanied by 
nine Vietnamese relatives, will fly 
from Ho Chi Minh City, formerly 
Saigon, to Bangkok for a stopover 


said Donald Cotin of the UB. Em- 
bassy. 

The seven girls and four boys, 
aged 7 to 15, are among 88 Amera- 
sians in Vietnam who have been 
documented as UB. citizens. The 
UB. Embassy in Bangkok says it 
has files on 3,740 Amoasians who 
“have a burning desire to leave 
Vie tnam now” and guesses that as 
many as 8,000 may want to leave. 
Private agencies estimate the total 
□umber of Amerasians in Vietnam 
at 25,000 to 50,000. 

Mr. Cotin said that one Ameri- 
can father, Gary Tanous, of Van- 


of several days before continuing conver, Washington, will fly to Ho 
to new homes in the United States, Chi Minh City on Thursday with 



representatives of seven private 
UB. a gencies His daughter Jean 
Marie, whom he has not seen in 14 
years, wQl be waiting. But all other 
reunions will take place in the 
United States, Mr. Crain said. 

A large percentage of the chil- 
dren were fathered by UB. civil- 
ians who worked in Vie tnam dur- 
ing the war, the UB. Embassy 
said. Many of the children live in 
or around Ho On Minh City, 
some in orphanages and others 
roaming the streets selling peanuts, 
candy and movie tickets. 

For two years Mr. Tanous has 
been urging American and Viet- 
namese officials to help him gel his 
15-year-old dau gh ter out of Viet- 
nam. Mr. Tanous, formerly a civil- 
ian employee in Vietnam, has di- 
vorced nis Vietnamese wife, who is 
now living in the United Stales. 

“Letting out these kids is more 
than a gesture by the Vietnamese. 

m. - J. v»» j a Ck.J. 


ever, under current UB. legislation 
the vast majority of the Amerasian 
children are not eligible for accept- 
ance because they are not docu- 
mented UB. citizens. 

The Hand government says 
there is no official discrimination . 
a gains t American-Vietnamese chil- 
dren. But unofficial acts of racism 

and rlisnri minafinai aie common, 

and many are barred from schools 
and job opportunities, according 
to mothers of the children. 

Mr. Colin said the II children 
would be going to homes in the 
District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Texas, Arizona, Or ego n , California 
and Washington. All will be .reun- 
ited with their fathers except , for 
one child, whose father died and 


thing off the wing or jui 
to positively identify the aircraft^ ^ 
No such identifying mark was r, 
.found, but the searchers expressed- 
confidence that a team of experts; > 
given access to the site, could turn' * 
up evidence relating to the C-130 J. 
and its crew. . . 


Such a discovery would help re- 
move that tiny grain of uncertiumy.^ 
that still haunts Mrs.. Hart “1 
think to myself, ‘If he’s dead;!' 
that’ s difficult to live with.’ But it’s 
not a first for anybody. The 
thought that he might be alive and - 
held under God-knows-whal con- 
ditions is even harder to cope whit. 

“I can remember him confflig 
back from one of these survival ■" 
schools he went to” she said, “and 
saying to me, ‘God, l hope I never ' 
am a POW because I can t stand to; . 


ed to identify th 
fathers by name. 


person tie was, 
a fate for him/ 


Jr, director of the Pearl S.^Buck Kabul Regime Is Said to Raid Bazaar 

Foundation. T pray to God it’s a ° _ . 

new beginning.” Untied Pros International ■ mam Pa ghman bazaar ^ffas mu 

A number of private American NEW DELHI -- About 200 a- more seyoe than originally repo 
agencies involved in the vihans were killed or severely ed,” a diplomat said. - - 

Sfldren to the United States, in- wounded when Afghan govern- “About 200 civilians were m 
ringing the- tturfr F mmiiatirtn meat helicopters attadccd a crowd- or severely injured and most oft] 

hopeful that cooperation between ed outdoor bazaar in a town near bazaar shops were destroyed 
the United States and Vietnam on Kabul with bombs and rockets, damaged in the attack, which * 
this issue will lead to better iria- Western ifiplomals said Wednes- parently was retaliation for t 





agencies involved in taking the 
children to the United States, in- 
cluding the Buck Foundation, are 
hopeful that cooperation between 
the United States and Vie tnam on 
this issue will lead £? better rela- 
tions between die two countries. 
The two nations have no diplomat- 
ic ties. 

In recent months Vietnamese of- 
ficials have been saying that aS 
Amerasians coaid leave Vietnam 
for the United States and have 
beat talking with private Ameri- 
can groups about the issue. How- 


In retaliation for die Sept. 18 at- 
tack at Paghman, nine miles <15 ki- 
lometers) north of the capital, Af- 
ghan rebels the not day attacked 
die Soviet Embassy in Kabul with 
rockets, machine-gun and small- 
arms fire. 

The helicopter assault an the 


mam Paghman h ayaar “WHS miich - 

more severe than originally report- 
ed,” a diplomat said. 

“About 200 civilians were tilled ■- - 
or severely injured and most ofthe 
bazaar shops were destroyed or 
damaged in the attack, which ap-_ 
parently was retaliation for the ;. . 
high ievd of resistance activity % - 
die area,” he sakL 

The diplomats, who asked not to ? 
be identified, said there were no 
casualties in the bombing qf tfe . 
government-run radio station. -Fd; 
lowing the attack on the , Soviet . 
Embassy, the area was immediate- -■ 
!y cordoned off. . 
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' How much you can really enjoy an air trip depends at Charles de Gaulle 2, the Air France Express you there sooner, more comfortably, tn the 
? a good deal on how quickly it can get you there. Wrth Terminal, you'll find shorter distances to walk, discreetly luxurious French atmosphere of an 

e the new “Siberienne" route - Raris-Moscow-Tokyo - simplified baggage-handling and fast, hassle-free Air France Boeing / . /. 

'r Ar France not only offers the fastest flight to the transfer facilities. So next time you're going to Departures: From Pans: every Saturday. 

’ Far East but saves you time on the ground as well: Japan, try the Ar France “Siberienne". rt will get From I okyo: every bunday. 

AIR FRANCE 

ii FOR RARB-TOKYO EXPRESS. 
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Heratt) ^Tribune 


« Don’t let those 
wine stewards 

push you 

around!» 

Jon Winroth tells you 
how to beat them at 
their own game in the 
Herald Tribune's lively 
new wine book. 


Plain talking and vwtty, this original bookhrings you more— and 
different — information than you ever found in any other vyirie . Z- 
hook Tips and tales on wine buying v serving and dbpbsingty^ 
man who’s m ad e wine his profession for over twenty years;--’’ 

In WINE AS YOU LIKE IT, journalist Jail ^ 
experiences and even his secrets; A book to read with pit^e^ 
give with assurance. Don’t mis it. Order one or 



Wheasyouwek • 

U-S- $18 or equivalent in any convertible European cunency-^plus po^^ ^ 

in Buope, please add $1.50 or equivalent for each copy: oois«t!EuSfeifi^r^ 
add $i or equivalent for cadi copy. . 

Complete and return this coupon with, your . chock or -'tnqncyrZati''^ 
to: International Heald Tribune, Bo^ Diviaon, - .. 


181 avenue ChatksKkGaulk 92521 .Neuiily Ccxkx, ftanct; 

^C2sc send me — copies of WINE AS YOU IQCE^ 


Address: 
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Britain’s Labor Party 
Endorses Proposal for 
Nuclear Disarmament 


SJSgg 




'- ,Bp PctCrOsoos 
V«^g^lWSMte . 

BLACKPOOL, England — Brii- 
am’s opposition Labor Party voted 
overwhelmingly Wednesday to 
abolish the ■- country’s nuclear 
weapons arsenal if it wins the next 
election, andtorqecttte deploy- 
ment of any U.S. nuclear missies 
in Britain.. 

. The dedaon at .Labors sanraal 
conference represents a potentially 
major blow to 'Western defenses 
because, unlike other Labes- Party 
resolutions on the, issue, this one 
obliges the party .leadership to 


her of Labor's National Executive 
Committer., djanawd the Thatch- 
er’s government support for U.S. 
advocacy of deep cuts in both tne- 
dhxm-rasge ana strategic nuclear 
weapons. 

“We are interested in a zero op- 
tion whereby no nuclear bases m 
. Europe or outside exist,*’ she said, 
“a true zero option, not Reagan’s 
anfraided cosmetic approach. •** 

In. other votes, the conference 
supported the Palestinian 
was critical of Israel and elsewhere 
.in the world, the Solidarity 

trade union movement In Poland. 
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Failure of Albanian Coup Attempt j 

Upsets Exiled King 9 His Wife Says \ 

United Press International 

JOHANNESBURG — The wife of the exiled king of Albania _ — 

said Wednesday that he was “extremely upset** over the failure of mOT MW 

a coup in that country over the weekend but that he had not been 
actively involved in B 

Queen Susan, who moved with King Leka to Johannesburg §§ 

from 21imbabwe in 1980, said her husband had told her from Paris 
on Tuesday about the coup attempt. 

Albanian security forces said they had “liquidated" an armed 
group of emigres who landed on the Adriatic coast. The landing 
party, which was said to have carried automatic weapons and 
“special subversive equipment,** was overcome in five hours, the 
Albanians said. 

Asked whether King Leka had been involved in preparations ^ B ______ BB 

for the coup bid against the regime of President Enver Hoxha, she MW ( 

said: “No, not actively, but be .is a nationalist. He was not their B B 

leader, but as a nationalist, he was very sod that good men had 

been killed.” King Leka, 43, has said several times in the past 10 

years that be is preparing an armed coup against the Tirana re- 

Queen Susan said her husband planned to stay in Paris “for The Asahi Evening News, an ai 

another month. ChimKnn lanan'e fnrpmnet nMK 
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Announcement of a majority of 
mare than two- thirds for the reso- 
lution was greeted with a standing 
ovation. 

The vote, reflecting a complex 
system of indirect baltoring to rep- 
resent local party organizations 
and trade unions, was 4,927,000 in 
fBVQr Of unilat eral disarmament 

and 11975,000 opposed, a substan- 
tial increase over the tally for simi- 
lar proposals in past years. 


Spain’s Negotiations With NATO 
Are Slowed by Election Campaign 
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The parly also voted dedsivdy, 
as it has done before, not to with- 
draw from NATO. 

But the anti-nuclear policy un- 
derscores the chasm that exists be- 
tween the U-S. administration and 
the main opposition party in Brit- 
ain, the only military any of the 
United States with a coordinated 
nuclear strategy. 

Differences - with the United 
Stales extend across the board. 
Speaking Tuesday, the party's 
leader, Michael Foot, repeatedly 

lmkud his rianimriaKone of 'P rime 

Minister Margaret Thatcher with 
an attack on the policies of Presi- 
dent Ronald- Reagan, specifically 
on the economy. -■ 

“Reaganism is like Thatcherism 
and the otter way around,” he 
said, “The combination of the two 
together is what threatens the 
worn on a scale that we have not 
known for generations.” 

Through aims sales ^fed by the 
West,” he Britain the 
United States are responsible for 
“some of the worst evils of the 
Third World-” 

Western Europe’s other nuclear 
power, France, maintains a nucle- 
ar force separate from NATO. The 
leftist government of President 
Francois Mitterrand takes a much 
suffer line than the Labor Party on 
the security isue posed by the So- 
viet Union and the need for a 
strong defense. 

In Wednesday’s disarmamen t 
debate, only one speaker. Sir John 
Boyd of the Electrical Workers 
Union, specifically mentioned the 
threat posed to Bautin by the Sovi- 
et Union’s- nuclear strength and he 
washeckled. 

Joan Lestor, an outgoing mean- 


By Don Cook 

Lets Angeks Times Service 

BRUSSELS — Negotiations to 
complete the integration of Spain 
into the nrihiaxy command struc- 
ture of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have virtually halted 
pending the outcome of the Span- 
ish election. 

Felipe Gonzalez, whose Socialist 
Workers Party seems likely to win 
a solid plurality, if not an outright 
majority, in the Cortes, or parlia- 
ment, has said that he intends to 
submit the question of Spain’s 
membership in NATO to a nation- 
al referendum. The general elec- 
tion win be Oct 28. 

Spain formally took its place as 
the 16th member of the niK*™* at 
a special June meeting of NATO 
heads of government in Bona 
Since then, discuasiong have been 
moving slowly on how to set up a 
NATO militar y qwimun d in Spain 
and make way for Spanish officers 
on the staff of supreme headquar- 
ters at Maas, Belgium. 

Installation of a Socialist Party 
government in Madrid could 
cause problems with the recently 
signed agreement between the 
United Slates Spain on mili- 
tary assistance and the continued 
use of Spanish bases by the U.S. 
Air Force. That agreement is close- 
ly tied to Spain’s membership in 
NATO. 

PtamangGraqi 

For one thing. it does away with 
a U-S.-Spanisb military planning 
group, whose functions would be 
taken over by a new NATO com- 
mand in Spain once it is establish- 
ed. 

The Socialists have said that 
they will want to take a new look 
at the agreement on bases and pos- 
sibly take oat the references to 
Spam’s NATO membership. 

The U ^.-Spanish agreement. 


signed in Madrid July 2, is being 
treated in the United States as an 
executive matter that does not re- 
quire Senate ratification. The ad- 
ministration has, however, asked 
Congress for S433 million in mili- 
tary assistance to Spain in the first 
year of the five-year arrangement. 

Another plan that has been cast 
into doubt by the election is a deci- 
sion by Spain to purchase 84 F T 18s 
for about 521 million each. The 
Socialists have said they will want 
to take a dose look at tins, too. 

Mr. Gonzalez opposed Spain’s 
entry into NATO from the outset. 
When it was submitted to parlia- 
ment for approval, he pledged that 
he would submit the question to a 
referendum if he came to power. 

He is leaving himself some room 
to maneuver on the issue. Al- 
though he continues to insist on a 
referendum, Mr. Gonzalez says 
now that it is not Spain’s most ur- 
gent problem and that, if he be- 
comes prime minister, he intends 
to tackle economic questions first. 

Further, he expects to form a co- 


alition with center-left political 
factions and perhaps indude some 
independents in his cabinet. He 
could therefore wind up bowing to 
coalition partners and shriving the 
NATO referendum. 

The problem of integrating 
Spain into the NATO command 
structure is a complicated one. The 
Portuguese, who have been in 
NATO since it was founded in 
1949, refuse to allow their territory 
or their armed farces to come un- 
der a Spanish commander. There- 
fore, a single Iberian command for 
Spain and Portugal has been ruled 
ouL 

The latest plan drawn up by 
Bernard W. Rogers, a U.S. general 
who is the supreme allied com- 
mander, provides for a Spanish 
command that would include 
Spain and extend southwest into 
the Atlantic to the Canary Elands 

Portugal's naval command at 
Lisbon would be extended west to 
include the Azores, which is now 
part of NATO's Atlantic com- 
mand in Norfolk, Virginia. 
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With 
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The Asahi Evening News, in addition to its own news coverage, prints the exclusive news, editorials, 
features, analyses and commentaries of the Asahi Shimbun which has an extensive worldwide network 
of correspondents. 

The rich variety of features and news stories in the Asahi Evening News has consistently won wide- 
spread acclaim, it is held in high esteem by a broad range of Japanese as well as non-Japanese readership. 
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Liu Angela Tones Sernce 

UNITED NATIONS. New York 
— East Germany's foreign minis- 
ter sought Tuesday to isolate the 
United States from its West Euro- 
pean allies in a speech to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that emphasized dif- 
ferences over Soviet policy, disar- 
mament mid the MideasL 

Oskar Fischer attacked the 
United States in harsh terms. 
“Sanctions, boycott and trade war 
have set the development of inter- 
national ecoqpmic relations bad: 
dozens of years,” he said of U.S. 
attempts to prevent its allies from 


selling Moscow supplies for its Si- 
berian gas pipeline. The U.S. sanc- 
tions, challenged by Britain, 


tions, challenged by Britain, 
France, West Germany and Italy, 
have aroused antagonism between 
Washington and its partners. 

MrTnscher also tried to exploit 
the differences between the United 
States and some West Europeans 
over the nuclear freeze movement 
He said that while a “majority of 
states” welcomed the Soviet disa- 
vowal of first use of nuclear weap- 
ons, the United States was pushing 
its allies to install new nuclear mis- 
siles in Western Europe beginning 
next year. 


Asahi Shimbun 

TUB FOREMOST NEWSPAPER IN JAPAN 


T A T3 A XT JAPA N QUARTERLY, published by the Asahi Shimbun, is the pldest, best-known English jour- 
J f \ I XjLJLN nal on Japan, featuring articles on the nation’s politics, economics and society by Japanese spe- 
jL T t a v _ T cialists. along with regular features like Contemporary Artists in Japan, People in 

III j/kfJ | |4|J| Y the Spotlight, a bibliography and chronology. Authoritative, wide-ranging and 

V a_> X. a | W ays readable, JAPAN QUARTERLY is your key to understanding Japan. 


always readable, JAPAN QUARTERLY is your key to understanding Japan. 
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Sribltne The Superpowers Meet at a Diplomatic 




a 


Israeli Democracy Wins 


T\ARIS — Secretary of State George Shultz- 
i began talks witn his Soviet counterpart, 


lie people of Israel have broken the resist- 
se of their government to force a full and 
r investigation of its negligence, or worse, 
permitting the slaughter of de fenseless 
lestinians in West Beirut. Are there people 
I comparable honor and courage in the 
ab world who can appreciate Israel's revul- 
n? Will the Lebanese dare to press a paiat- 
search for the actual killers? 

It will, be weeks before the Jerusalem In- 
iry reaches reliable conclusions. But the Is- 
4i people, with their soldiers in the lead, 
re already rendered one dear judgment: 
affirming their humanity, they affirm 
it of the Palestinians. They have risen in 
nest against the politics of terror that Isra- 
itself has long had to endure. By their 
use, they shame the killers of their own 
ddren. By their revulsion, they expose die 
pocrisy of many of their critics. 

Even as this inquiry was belatedly orga- 
:ed. Israelis raised ghastly new questions 
out the massacre. Some now doubt that it 
is a spontaneous act of Phalangjst revenge 


for the murder of President-elect Bashir 
GcmayeL They think the kflhngs were 
planned in odd blood, to cause the hysterical 
flight of Palestinians from Lebanon. 

The Israelis wiO soon discover whether 
their leaders knew about any such barbarous 
scheme. But will President Amin Gemayel 
pursue the same truth? Can he restore peace 
in Lebanon unless he does? 

To shrink in horror from the random mur- 
der of dvQians is not the same as recognizing 
their poMffcfd yearnings. Israeli policy has 
far to go before it truly accommodates the 
Palestinians’ rival nationalism. But no ac- 
commodation is posable as long as tenor is 
an accepted means of daftning turf. 

Some Israelis had become hard on demo- 
cracy in recent weeks. They resented having 
to wage war on television, before a largely 
hostile world. But now their democracy bids 
to rescue their honor and their reputation. 
Would that other peoples of the region could 
speak with equal force. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


i began talks with his Soviet counterpart, 
Andrei Gromyko, in New York Tuesday. The 
meetings come at a crossroads, a time of ten- 
sions and choices for both countries, when 
small steps can fix a fateful direction. 

Leonia Brezhnev, reportedly looking fit on 
television last weekend, is still in charge of the 
Soviet Union. But although he runs a super- 
power, he is not superhuman- His debilitating 
hi Tire* has already plunged his country into a 
muffled struggle for succession. Moscow is full 
of bardy veiled arguments about which way to 
go in a period of great difficulty. 

The biggest Soviet problem, as in the rest of 
the woridbut for different reasons, is the eco- 
nomy, and as elsewhere it colors political views. 
In foreign policy, the central issue is what kind 
of relations to expect from America on a whole 
range of problems starting with the prospect for 
a rms agreements or a massive arms race. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s overture to China for “nor- 
malization ... on a basis of common sense, 
mutual respect and mutual advantage” can be 
read in that li ght. Detente, be said, “in no case 
must be put at the mercy of the narrow-minded, 
ognartir p nHtiriaiw in the camp of imperial iSTP.” 

Although Washington sees the Russians as 
fr U-tativt with ex pansionis t des i g ns and adrieve- 


By Flora Lewis 


merits, Moscow is furious with frustration at its 
demonstrated impotence in the Middle Hast, 
worried about detente and whethra it can count 
on East-West trade for development plans, un : 
easy but baffled with the impasse in Poland 
and the quagmire in Afghanistan. 

Not even the most virulent propagandists 
crow about Soviet “successes” these days. Nor 
is the West being treated to predictions of the 
“imminent collapse of capitalism" that used to 
be routine with milder recessions. Moscow is a 
long way from Nikita Khrushchevas claim a 
generation ago that “we will bury you" by 1980. 
The Russians have plenty of missiles, but noth- 
ing else looks rosy to them. 

All this Is surely in the background of the 
decision to ease the Onrra front. Beyond that, 
there are signs of a split, without attention yet, 
on whether to wait out the Reagan administra- 
tion in hope of restoring detente with Washing- 
ton or to push harder to pry Weston Europe 
away from the United States. 

These essentially tactical arguments cover a 
deeper stratraic quandary. Enough has seeped 
out to show that use Soviet regime is embarked 
cm a curious replay of the trad i tion al Russian 
dilemma. In previous centuries, it was called 


the struggle between Westernized and Sfcvo- 
philes/Tne question was whether RusaasbouM 
seek to modernize by opening more to the West 
and trying to absorb its techniques, or to bffiQ- 
cade the “Russian soul" agpmst decadent 

nefarious outside influence. , 

It is a nationalis t question that long preaai» 
communism, itself aVestem idea^hw Id- 
tie to do with ideology. Alexander Solzhemt^ 
for example, an incisive cntic of all touts 
Soviet/is a Slavophile who advocates return 
to mystic Russian roots. 

American analysts, struck bjf the renewedm- 
tensity of the old argument, differ an where to 
piaw what remains of pri m a rily Manost- 
motivated members of the Sovie t higarchy- A 
meticulous, detailed study by Philip Stewart at 
the University of Ohio shows them siding with 
the Slavophiles against accommodation witn 
the West. Some others think that the ideologi- 
cal Hant-liners tend to back Westeroizers so as 
to communism’s global ambitioos. 

There are solid grounds to consider it a se- 
rious mistake for the United States to suppose 
that victory of the Slavophiles would mean So- 
viet-retrenchment and reduced danger of East- 

West amffict That is ihe view of some mq««- 
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it is ad undercurrent of their 
cm exchanges of people and goods. The Rh* 
S^Ttiim^back uptmtiiemsdv^are.Hc^r 
to be more, not less, difficult and t&ngeraa 
Stalinism was an example. ‘ \ 


by its own mistakes, the nastier it can get. 

Certainly there is no reason for Up Roifed ' 
Stares to rescue the Kremlin, 

States has a crucial stake in the outcome of % 
quandary. To have any degree of mftoeoc^ 
America must know which way it hopes Mgs-; 
cow will go. Thai requires amedimn-tem 
well as a long-term U-S. pofitty on . managing 
rcdatkms with the Russians. - . ; ' 

Mr. Gromyko iff looking for hints from Mr; . 
&uiltz, which wouldbehoand tabenitfmffc' 
Kremlin debate. Mr. Reagan’s -toughness has-: 
made its point The time has come toqwhhrby 
suggesting that idatidns can be-in^roredthy. 
diplomacy. The choice is not between a com- 
plaisant or a hostile Kremlin. It is betfceenan- 
embattled, brooding superpower at onMhia - 
benefit in compromise. \ 

, The New York Times. - . _ “ _ 


A Success for Honduras 


.el’s hear it for Honduras, which has just 
sted a terrorist challenge that could nave 
t the government under. A dozen gunmen 
d seized scores of business leaders gathered 
- a meeting. All kinds of leftist slogans and 
evances were voiced, but what the gang 
ist wanted, it turned out, was the release of 
e Alejandro Montenegro. Mr. Montenegro 
known as the most successful guerrilla 
der in El Salvador: he had been ap- 
pended in Honduras in August and, as it 
ppened, deported before the raid to free 
n was launched. As it happened further, 
: guerrillas got nothing for their pains 
;ept an eventual safe passage out of the 
in try (to Cuba) and some publicity. 

No prisoners were released, and none of 
: people said to have “disappeared” at 
hands of the Honduran military was pro- 
ced; U.S. Army advisers were not re- 
ived, and Honduras did not quit the “Cen- 
1 American Democratic Community." 

Why did the siege end as well as it did, 
h no national goals sacrificed and no loss 
life? Two Honduran clerics and a Venezue- 
diplomat skillfully drew the gnwrfliw 
d nonstop talks for eight days. The Hon- 


duran civilian and militar y leadershi ps main- 
tained a consensus an tactics. The pubhc sup- 
ported the authorities, to the point of stoning 
the place where the hostages were held so as 
to keep the gunmen from sleeping. Perhaps 
people were angry to see Hondurans doing 
the Salvadoran guerrillas’ dirty work. 

For Honduras, nonetheless, scant respite is 
in store. It lacks the gross feudal inequities 
that fuel violence elsewhere in Central Amer- 
ica, but it is wretchedly poor. Although it has 
known only isolated terrorist acts so far, the 
trend is scary. The Sandmists in Nicaragua 
use its territory for arms transit to El Salva- 
dor, and the Salvadoran guerrillas use it for 
sanctuary; the Sandmists also sponsor a cer- 
tain amount of local violence. The Reagan 
administration, meanwhile, has used the 
smplistic anti-communism of the Honduran 
military leadership to enlist the country in its 
pressure campaign against Nicaragua. 

Honduras, a frail society, is not built to 
stand the strains that convulse the region. It 
needs the relief that an waging of tensions 
among its neighbors — Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua and El Salvador — would surdy bring. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Signposts 
That Call for 
Mutual Freeze 
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By Hans A. Bethe 
and Franklin A. Long 


* . * 


TTHACA, New York — The rapid increase in 
X American public su ppo rt for a nuclear 


Jr » 


Other Opinion 


lagan 'Means to Be Boss 9 


he dream of America’s founding fathers 
: a land predestined for happiness because 
of all those sins in which Europe had al- 
rs wallowed. The fathers' dream continues 
□spire much of their posterity, people who 
not resign themselves to soring evil tri- 
ph so easily in the world. There are still 
iy Americans who hold that virtue make* 
aey and money happiness, and that 
s their business to prove it to the rest 
[he world. One of the most remarkable 
ract eristics of American society remains 
mac self-confidence. 

ontrary to a widely held view in Europe, 
re there is generally no great admiration 


ported to the Soviet Union so that Hanoi can 
reduce the debt it has incurred to Moscow 
since the end of the Vietnam War. 

— The Voice of America (Washington). 


Moscow on the Massacre 


his intellectual capacity, Ronald Reagan 
ioi a nonentity. True, he is not a hard 


iot a nonentity. I rue, he is not a hard 
ker. And since he doesn’t know his. facts 
/ well, he avoids interviews and has little 
mt to his visitors — aside from baseball 
horse stories — but obviously memorized 
•onses. However, he means to be the boss, 
for that to be known. So he goes ahead 
imposes his ideas now and then, even if, 
las been known to happen, they are due 
e to sudden irritation than to serious 
ly of the issue at hand. Thus with the 
mons against the Europeans in connec- 
with the Siberian gas pipeline. This was 
jrision of his own and one which, despite 
sure from the allies. Congress and even 
e of his aides, he stubbornly refuses to 
rse for fear of seeming indecisive. 

— Andre Fontaine in Le Monde. 


Neither the Palestinians nor other peoples 
will ever forget or forgive what the aggressors 
have done. Retribution is inevitable. If Wash- 
ington and . Td Avzv hope in tins way to im- 
pose on the Arabs their terms for settlement, 
they are deluding themselves completely. The 
Beirut massacre will only deepen the gap that 
now divides the Arabs and load. Many gen- 
erations of the Israeli people themselves will 
in the future have to overcome the conse- 
quences of the grave crimes committed today 
by their government. 

— Toss (Moscow). 


X American public su ppo rt for a nuclear 
freeze agreement — that is, a mutual freeze on 
the testing, 'production and further deployment 
of nuclear weapons — has been a remarkable 
political phenomenon. In less *Han a year, sup- 
port has grown from a few volunteers collecting 
signatures on petitions to a congressional vote 
in which supporters of a freeze very nearly pre- 
vailed. This fall, right states and the District 
of Columbia will vote in freeze rcfereadums. 
Already Wisconsin voters have overwhelmingly 
voted yes in such a refe rendum 

There are many reasons for this strong sup- 
port for a freeze, inrinrimg fear of nuclear war, 
resistance to high levels of mOitaiy spending 
and opposition to particular military policies 
of the Reagan adminis tration. But for most 
supporters, the chief purpose of a freeze is sim- 
ple: It is to help stop an immense, continuing, 
dangerous and incredibly costly arms race be- 
tween the two superpowers. 

The Reagan a dminis tra tion opposes a 
prompt freeze. Its members offer a variety of 
arguments why a freeze is a bad idea. Most of 
these arguments lack validity. 

One argument that spokesmen offer is that a 
freeze would leave no incentives for Russia to 
step the arms race. But strong incentives to 
stop it already exist in both countries. The Sovi- 
et Union share s with America an unbalanced 
economy by immense expenditures far 

military systems. A freeze permitting large de- 
creases in military spending would be of great 
help to the economies of both countries. 

Another aigumept is that America would be 
"behind” the Soviet Union if a freeze were 
agreed upon. This is highly debatable. Even the 
more pessimistic UJ5. military leaden agree 


». » 







'iff* 


that there exists an approximate nuclear parity 
and a situation of strong mutual deterrence. 

The ad u ri n i K trario n mtnphttns that in 

the 1970s the Russians bmh up their nod ear 
arsenal rriendesriy while America stood stSL In 
fact, the number of warheads in the U.S. strate- 
gic forces increased from about 4,000 in 1970 to 

10.000 in 1980, while the Soviet Union’s in- 
creased from about 1,800 to 6,000 in 1980 and 

8.000 in 1982. Die Soviet buBdim followed 
America’s by about five years. The best way to 
stop still further buildups is a fr eez e followed 
by negotiated, substantial arms reductions. 

One adminis tration spokesman bases some 
of his arguments against a freeze on a proposi- 
tion with which we agree — namely, that nucle- 
ar weapons “are good if they promote stability 
and contribute to deterrence of war, and bad if 
they diminish stability and weaken deterrence.” 
But then he argues in favor of all components 
of the administration’s nuclear arms bufidup, 
whether they lead to stability or not 
Consider two new American delivery sys- 
tems: the proposed intercontinental ballistic 


missile called the MX. and the planned deploy- 
ment of highly accurate cruise missiles on 
gihmarinis Both weap ons, if deployed, will be 
seriously desta b ilizing All plausible arrange- 
ments for basing theMX win leave it vulnera- 
ble to Soviet moreover, the threat to 

Soviet IGBMs from the high accuracy of the 
MX is an added reason for the R u ssians to 
launch a nuclear first strike with their own 
IGBMs. The su bmarine -launched cruise missile 
wQl be destabilizing because of the serious diffi- 
culty, when seeking arms control agreements, in 
verifying the numbers that are deployed. 

It wfll take statesmanship and a mutual de- 
sire for peace to negotiate a f reez e . Either coun- 
try can obstruct the negotiations by unrealistic 
conditions or by demands far exc e ssively intru- 
sive verification' procedures. But verification 
need not be a severe problem, since both coun- 
tries have substantial national technical means 
for verffication. Furthermore, it is deariy easier 
to verify zero activity ~ that is, no testing, no 
production, no deployment of new systems — 
than to verify quotas or restrictions. - ■ 


The larger goal for Washington and Moscow 
is to obtain some measure of political xecon- 
dluriiqm based on a mutual understanding that 
natber party benefits from the current costly 
and dangerous confrontation. 

Anns. control agreements will still be needed - 
to reduce the worm’s arsenals of midear weapr 
«m: The strategic aims reduction talks 
(START) arid the negotiations on reductions in 
intermediate-range nuclear forces should con- 
tinue. Both sides still need other political 
agreements and confidence-building measures. 
And both powers must work to decrease greatly 
the threat of minor war in Europe. 

. But for all of these aims, a mutually agreed 
nuclear freeze would be an important first step,, 
a dear signal fornew directions. 


Hans A. Bethe, Nobel Prize winner in physics 
in 1967, is professor emeritus of physics at Cor- 
nell . University. . Frank&n A. Long, professor j 
emeritus of science and society there, was assist- 
ant director af the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency in 1962 and 1963. 


Economic Realism Is Displacing Magic in American Politics 


Embarrassing Grain Wealth 


• Not only Britain hut almost every other sig- 
nificant crop-producing country in the West, 
including the United States, Canada. France, 
West Gomany and Italy, has experienced a 
record harvest. Grain is pouring mto storage 
at an unpreced e nted rate, and much of it will 
have to stay there until a market can be 
found. To many people the embarrassment 
caused by Western grain surpluses must seem 
paradoxical, even hypocritical, in the light of 


W ASHINGTON — Economic re- 
covery may not be viable, bat 


W away may not be viable, bat 
economic realism is enjoying a re- 
birth. Except for the president, ad- 
ministration officials are more and 
more conceding that inflation cannot 
be licked without a cost in jobs. 

The Democrats are inching away 
from their conceit that full employ- 


By Joseph Kraft 


ary. There has taken place a distinct building the Road to Opportunity — 
retreat from the optimistic figures A Democratic Direction for the 
once projected for economic growth. 1980s.” Its chief authors were can- 
The 5-percent growth envisaged by gressmen elected in the last de ca de 
the president last January is now from suburbs and smaller cities and 
down to about 3.5 percent. Moreover known for their emphasis cm techno- 


Lhe acute hunger prevalent in other parts of 
the world. But Third World countries are 


meat demands only good intentions. 
While a rational derate about taxes 


alders oi a Pipeline 


specter is haunting Europe today — the 
aer of slavery imposed by Marx’s heirs 
i would use forced labor to accomplish 
r own political ends. There’s nothing new 
ut slave labor in the Soviet Union. We’ve 
rd about it since the 1930s and sometimes 
i the awful fact too lightly. This casual- 
; has been jolted recently by new reports 
people in the Soviet Union are indeed 
ig sent to Siberia and forced to work 
nassive labor projects, 
resh reports from individuals and human 
ts and labor organizations in Europe, 


the world. But Third World countries are 
constrained by their inability to pay fra large- 
scale food imports, even at heavily subsidized 
prices. Relief agencies, moreover, have come 
to dislike free or cut-price food aid because, 
they say, it discourages indigenous produc- 
tion ana excuses governments in Africa, fra 
example, from tackling their own agricultural 
problems. It is a bizarre comment on the obl- 
ation that a delegation from the International 
Wheat Council tiboold now be in China 
trying to persuade the world’s biggest natio n 
to adopt the habit of eating bread. With the 
world market in grain so far oversupplied, 
the operation of the European common agri- 
cultural policy once more stands condemned. 

— The Times (London). 


While a rational debate about taxes 
and spending may be too much to ex- 
pect, America at least stands to es- 
cape from tlx search for magic cures. 

The voce of realign was sounded 
inside the administration last week by 
the new chairman of the president’s 
Council of Economic Advisezs, Prof. 
Martin Fddsteiii. In his confirmation 
hearings he described as “decisively 
proven wrong” the supply-side notion 
that huge tax cuts would unleash 
enough economic activity to wipe out 
inflati on, budget deficits and un em- 


it is not just David Stockman of the 
Office or Management and Budget 
and Malcolm Baldridge, the secretary 
of commerce, who see slow growth 
ahead. The Treasury numbers, which 
used to be up, are down, too. 

Mr. Reagan, to be sure, continues 
to sound as if there can be disinfla- 
tion without tears. The other day he 
denounced as “cynical demagoguery” 
Democratic charges that the adminis- 
tration attacked inflation on the 
backs of the unemployed. 

The president can have his way 
within the administration if he masts. 
But increasingly the word is out that 
Mr. Reagan follows events erraticai- 


logy. Some of the more prominent 
names are James Jones of Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma; Richard Gephardt of St 


Louis. Missouri; Les Aspin of Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin; Martin Frost of Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Tony Cbdho of 
Fresno, California. 

Their economic program empha- 
sized a need to compete abroad for 


new markets in industries mdi as 
computers, aerospace and data man- 
agement They spake of investment, 
not spending programs; they urged 
smaller budget deficits, hinted at new 
taxes. They did not even mention the 
once sacrosanct goal of 4-percent un- 
employment One said privately: 
“We’re fra the growth of national in- 
come, not its redistribution from rich 
to poor. If we had our way we 
wouldn’t support the jobs bill.” 

If nothing else, the forces working 
for realism narrow the range of 
choice. Important groups in both par- 


ties want to hold down inflation sad ' 
promote solid economic growth 
They are committed to trimming de&-~ 
cits. But where Republican realists fit-' 
vor cutting social programs, the Dem- 
ocratic realists prefer raising new tax- 
es and making cuts in defense. 

Politics, in an election year,- rules . 
out sharp definitions and pure con- 
frontation between the parties. Bat 
at least some limits are being: set t 
The damper is down cm the lattrfle - 
approach — search for cure by hocus- 
pocus, voodoo and other channs. The 
quacks, having had their day, are now 
being forced out . • 

las Angder flmes Syndicate. ~ \ 


The Reaganomics Show Never Ran 


p toymen t a0 at once. Mr. Reagan follows events erraticai- 

The present high rate of unemploy- ly. Those around Him are more and 
went (9.8 percent) was by Mr. more tempted to bend policies they 
Fddstrin to cutting inflation to its do not support. One official, asked 


W ASHINGTON — Reaganomics 
has not failed. Reaganomics 


t and the United States say that at least 
000 laborers, including political and re- 
ius prisoners, are being forced to cut tun- 
and level land under harsh conditions in 
laration for the Siberian gas pipeline, 
namese workers reportedly are being im- 


A Princess Mourned 


Princess Grace exuded more nobility than 
those bran into it The heartfelt mass mourn- 
ing is the greatest tribute to the splendid 
woman that die was. 

— The Hong Kong Standard. 


SEPT. 30: FROM OUR PAGES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


37: Comfort in Prison 


1932: Japan and Russia 


US — Le Figaro, referring to articles in 
press describing the pleasant, well-cared- 
mustep™ in the prison at Geneva of Luc- 
ii, who Empress Elisabeth of 


trifl. Hun gar y m 1898, concludes: “Verify 
is believed that would-be criminals will 


. be intimidated, one is very much 
lived. This is wh»e h uman i tariamsm has 
led us in penal matters. The gufllotine is 
iressed and a suggestion is made that it 
lid be replaced py rigorous imprison- 
t; then, by persistent and exaggerated 
mthmpy, convicts are given conditions 
iving that would make innocent people 
ous. Prisons are turned into pensioners’ 
es with all the latest improvements.” 


PARIS — Today’s editorial reads: “The cor- 
respondence between Soviet Russia and Ja- 
pan reveals that each has contrived to put the 
other in an embarrassing poation. The Soviet 
Union wants Japan to sign a con-aggression 
pact, and no reason that Japan can give fra 
not signing it will bear die light erf too much 
publicity. Japan wants Russia to recognize 


present low rate (5J percent). He 
said that the economy ’’seems about 
to recover,” but added that it would 
be necessary to reduce budget defi- 
cits. He expected unemployment to 
hang around 7 percent. As to cutting 
deficits, he favored reductions in 
social expenditures before pruning 
defense or raising taxes. 

The new boy m town was not just 
popping off. Mr. FeJdstein has been 
attending meetings of the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Policy. The 
committee has been wrestling with 
the 1984 budget which the president 
has to present to Congress in Janu- 


do not support One official, asked 
whether Mr. Reagan was not a pretty 
important factor m the economic pol- 
icy of the administration, replied 
blithely, “Only if he gets mad.” 

On the Democratic side; the belief 
in throwing government programs at 
problems stiff predominates, witness 
a billion-doQar jobs program that 
Speaker Tip (TNeill h as rushed 
through the House. But just beneath 
the leadership there is a different 
viewpoint, which found muddy ex- 
press on the week before last in a 
manifesto put out by a group of 
younger House Democrats. 

The manifesto was called “Re- 


W has not failed. Reaganomics 
was simply a fiction transmitted with 
unblinking innocence by America's 
media. Aim that’s show biz. 

Ronald Reagan can make other- 
wise intelligent people believe he is 
going to reduce the size of govern- 
ment Americans are suckers fra a 
good stray, and very few people can 
spin a tale the way this former-actor- 
tumed-president can. 

This is not a frivolous point Early 
in his political career Ronald Reagan 
discovered he had a unique talent fra 


By Ed Crane 


Reagan the politician uses ideology 
s a vehicle for returning to center 


And the Reagan canyMgn 'thetqric 
that the people endorsed —saber fat- ' 
tling aside — .was to reduce the size 
ana power of government Yra 'the 
campaign pledge to abolish tbe de- 


stege. He does not — and here is- panmen ts of 'education and cdergy_ 
where many observers go wrong — turns out to. be nothing more than, a 

lie# Hie orfino akilmv _ mv> , ^ • . T 


use his acting ability to advance a 
deeply imbued ideology. 

That the myth erf Ronald Reagan 
the ideologue persists is a tribute to 
his speech-making ability. He has 
latched on to a script that plays in 
Peoria. The rub is, be doesn’t tnwm it. 

He is actually quite like most poli- 
ticians. He seeks elective office for 
the reason other men climb moun- 
tains: because it is there. ’When you 
hear him give a speech on the stunm, 
it may be nazd to believe that he retd- 


reaching people. He can project sin- 
cerity and integrity, which, wher 
combined with an anti-government 


message, strike a remarks 
sive chord with the voters. 


Iy respan- 


reshuffling and. renaming exerciser A ' 
commitment to free enterprise is ac- 
tually a co mmitm ent to protoctioaisih 
and business subsidies. Balancing, the^ 
budget is a. pop ular -idea that mani- 
fests itself as thfcC laigest- dtficit 
ever. And the greatest fax cul in 
American history becomes the great- 
est tax increase in history. 

It is noiw 1982 and taxes ^re not 
lower. Federal spending is aTamaH- 
tnne h ig h , and government continues 
on its .meddlesome way, regnlatinjL 


ly is£t conmiued towhaihe is say^ myth 

mo Hnt the nlsrni tnitH tHat ___ m.: - - , 


is that he isn’t joatuLose. The irony here is that the 


m 


publicity. Japan wants Russia to recognize 
Manchukco, and while the Soviet Union has 


reasons for not doing so, they have only to be 
dearly defined to embarrass Russia in other 
quarters. There is little doubt that the Japa- 
nese military think war with the Soviet Union 
is inevitable and see every advantage to Ja- 
pan in having it over with before the industri- 
alization of Siberia goes any farther.” 
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This is not the most ideological ad- American media have been so 
anmstratira m generations, as. the - fivaied by the form of Ri 
media portray n. llus is a non-idco- Reagan’s ^otmanco thai they have 
lopcal_ admuHstration. Ibe^mass ex- ovSookeditslack^ of substance! ^ ^ 
pdns ofthose even mfldly ideological r Reaganomics has-notbeSnfaD- 
m the aflminifi tranon before. midterm nre. Reaganomics isn’t ' L ■ A ':' ■■ ■ 
should be evidence enough. • ~ .• 

’ > The- writer is president iiffe 
Cahfonua only confirms wbat wc see Insmute, a conservative polk*' 


today in his pres ide n c y. His s tirring . 
campaign speeches caned for reduc- ' 
mg the burden on California’s tax-: 
payers, but were matched by 4agbt .‘ 
years of the most rapid growth .(m 
real terms) of government Spending 
and taxes m the stale's history. 

It is precisely because tbe president . 

■ is not viscefally committed to any set : . 
of political primaries that his per- 
formance as president will paraHefiris 
performance as governor. 

When you are a chidT executive erf a . 


- . The writer is president of dte GSO 
Institute, a canservcatve policy tlunk 

Zffiiir 1m ■ ■■■ ' -- 


r IBs staring , tank hi Washington: 

Ml frfTr miiitn 1 


LaDiHerence: 


performance as governor. . ,\. m ^ ^ jecordinB 

Vincent Canby odds oewdraeniM? 


wted.in.dnng a “good" jdb than in. 
defimng wijal tbe oteecmes -of the when 


'It’s outrageous what’s going on in Lebanon!’ 



job are,, you surround yourself a s 1 
Mr, Reagan does — with-' “compel 
tent” and. “expericaiced” administra- 
tive aides. Jn : a-cranmeicxal.busiiiess,. 
this makes sense. Tbefederal govern: 
ment” however, is not a bnoioss. ' - f 
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Pei Wenzhong Is Dead; 
DiscoyeredPekiiigMaii 


Los Angeles Times Service 

BEUXNG — Pei Wemhoqg, 79, 
the Chinese archaeologist who 
found the skull of Peking Man in 
1929, providing the first solid evi- 
dence of modern hum 's evolution 
from the apes, died Sept. T8. 

Mr. Pers discovery stiQ ranks 
among the foremost in the study of 
man's origins. He made later con- 
tributions to Chinese science, in- 
cluding leadership of subsequent 
'. searches for evidence of the origins 
of early man. 

At his death, Mr. Pei was a hid- 
ing researcher at the Chinese 
Academy of Science's Institute of 
Vertebrate Paleontology and 
Paleoanthropology,' .according to 
the Chinese news agency Xinhua. 

' His burial Tuesday in Babaoshan 
Cemetery, the resting place of the 
country's greatest leaders, attested 
to his political status. 

Modem Man's Predecessor 
Mr. Pefs discovery of the skull 
of Peking Man in the ronck of the 
floor o£ a cave 30 nrite{48 kilome- 
ters) southwest of Peking hdped 
establish the place of Homo 
erectus Pckininsis as the jnedeces- 
sor of modem man 200.000 to 
600,000 yean ago. The skull itself 
was estimated at 500,000 years old. 

Most of the Peking man fossils 
collected on Ch icken Boner TBH 
over two decades of research by 
Chinese, U.S. arid European re- 
searchers before World War II 
were lost during the war. China 
still blames “some Americans," 
who had removed them from Chi- 
na for safekeeping. Mr. Pd often 
■ lamen ted that thg study of hn mfl* 1 
evolution was significantly set 
back as a result. 

More fossils, including another 
skull, teeth, part of a jawbone and 
other fragments, were later found 
at the site, but Mr. Pei felt that 
none could replace those that had 
been lost 

Fdfl Significance 
“We knew what we bad found in 
the 1920s and [that it} was terribly 
important, but the- full significance 
would have been dear o*2y in laier 
years when the techniques of sci- 
ence caught op with our discover- 
ies," Mr. Pei said at a conference 
on the 50th anniversary of his dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Pei, who studied first at Pe- 
lting University and later at the 
University of Paris, L directed a 
number of major excavations in 
China in the 1950 s and 1960s. Like 

other paleoanthropdogists, he fdl 

into political disfavor during the 
Cultural Revolution from 1966 to 
1976 and was able to resume his 
work only a few years ago. 

Paid Kfljjkmnn 
LOS ANGELES (NYT) — Paul 
KoBsman, 82, ah aeronautical en- 
gineer whose invmtion of the al- 
timeter in the late 1920s helped 
revolutionize aviation, died Sun- 
day. 

Mr. Koflsjnan had hundreds of 


patents to his credit, but the altim- 
eter, which measures arid registers 
the altitude of an aircraft, was con- 
sidered Ins outstanding contribu- 
tion to aviation science. In the 
view of same authorities, it was 
one of the mileston es in the ad- 
vance of piloted aircraft after the 
Wright Brothers’ flight in 1903. 

The KoOsman altimeter, which 
translated barometric pressure into 
feet, made its official debut at 
Mitchell Field, New York, on 
SepL' 24, 1929, when James H. 
Doolittle, then an Army Hen ten- 
ant, made a 15-mile flight guided 
only by instruments. 

Mr. ICoQsman was a native of 
Germany, where he studied science 
and engineering, and went to the 
.United States in 1923. He joined 
the Pioneer Instrument Co. in New 
York and in 1928 founded his own 
firm, the KoBsman Instrument Co. 

Norman Armour 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Nor- 
man Armour, 94, a ca r e er Foreign 
Service officer who served as min- 
ister or ambassador to a dozen 
countries and as assistant secretary 
of state for political affairs, died 
here Monday. 

As ambassador to Haiti in the 
1930s, Mr. Armour arranged the 
withdrawal of the UH. marines 
that been stationed there for al- 
most two decades. 

In a 1976 interview, Mr. Armour 
said that “of all the memorable 
events in my career, I think that on 
balance I could say that I'm 
proudest of something I did after I 
.retired.'* 

He was referring to an open let- 
ter that be and four other retired 
diplomats, mchufing Joseph C 
Grew, a forma’ ambassador to 
Moscow, wrote in 1954 protesting 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy's at- 
tacks on the Foreign Service. 

In their letter, which was widely 
publicized, the former dl rinmim 
wrote: “The conclusion Sas be- 
come inescapable that a Foreign 
Service officer who reports on per- 
sons and events to the very best of 
his ability and who makes recom- 
mendations which at the time he 
conscientiously believes to be in 
the interest of toe United States 
may subsequently find his loyalty 
and patriotism challenged and 
may even be forced out of the ser- 
vice and discredited forever.” 

■ Other deaths: 

Jimmy Wakdy, 68, who as the 
“Sin g in g Cowboy" made 71 west- 
ern films. Thursday in Los Ange- 
les, of heart failure. 

Sand C Jackson, 53, a sup- 
porter of civil rights and minority 
causes who served in housing and 
civil rights posts in the Johnson, 
Nixon »wri w wigan ' administ ration, 
Monday of cancer. 

Franco C ah unan d r ^, 65, Com-, 
m imis f. vice chairman of the Italian 
Senate's foreign affairs committee, 
Sunday in Rome, following a heart 
attack. 


Nazi Intelligence Officials Worked 
With IJ.S M 1947 Testimony Reveals 


■ United Pass InurTUHioaal 

WASHINGTON — Hitler's sen- 
ior intellig ence, officials worked 
with U.S. intelligence during 
World War II, according to a. tran- 
script that has been made available 
of secret testimony by AHen Dtdl es 
before a congressional committee 
in 1947. -• 


transcript as “Mr. B," was a key 
figure during World War II in the 
Office of Strategic Services, the 
p red e ce ss or to The CIA. 

Mr, Dulles said that about 10 
percent of the Abwefar, the Ger- 
man inleffigeace agency operating 
under the joint chiefs of staff, had 
turned » g«ing * Hitler because they 
were “tfisjmsted with Hitler's tac- 


The Nazi officials provided in- were “disgusted with Hitlers tao 
formation about Germany's mis- -tics'* and opposed his “treatment 
sfle program that led to the allied of the Russians.” 


bombing of the bases from which 
the Germans ; lawirfiwd rockets 
against Britain, Mr. Dulles told the 
committee. . ‘ 

Mr. ' Dulles testified- June 27, 
1947, ax a hearing; by the House 
Committee on E x pe n d itur e s in the 
Executive Departments 'that- laid 
the . basis for establishment later 
that .yeBr.'ef'-tlu'-Geawd‘Iiiid&r. 
gence Agency, Mr, Dulles became 
the agency's director. The House 
Government: Operations Caxmntr. 
tee, successor . to the expenditures 
committee, . voted: ,nnanunously- 
Tuesday to jdeasetiie.transcript; 

in : the. 


While he was OSS chief opera- 
ting out of Switzerland, Mr. Dulles 
said, senior German cotmtrxinldli- 
gence officials mchufing Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris, who headed the 
Abwefar, and his deputy were in di- 
rect touch with him. ... 
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Wallace Wins Runoff 
With Black Support 


By Howell Raines 

New York Times Service 

MONTGOMERY, Alabama — 
George C Wallace won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor 
Tuesday in a dose runoff that 
hinged on his ability to attract 
black voters, i whom he had 
shunned in earlier c am pai gn* 

With 993 percent of the 4,144 
precincts reporting, fanner Gover- 
nor Wallace had 505,243 Votes, or 
51 percent, to 486.773 votes, or 49 
percent, for Lieutenant Governor 
George McMillan. 

In the primary three weeks ago, 
rural blades provided many of the 
votes that enabled Mr. Wallace to 
lead Mr. McMUUan by 42 percent 
to 29 percent Mr. McMillan, 38, 
campaigned as a “New South pro- 
gressive.” 

Mr. Wallace, who at 63 is seek- 
ing to become the stale’s first four- 
term governor, will face Mayor 
Emmy Palmar of Montgomery, 
the Republican nominee, in the 
Nov. 2 election. 

Rmai Support 

The incumbent governor. Fob 
James, a Democrat, did not seek 
re-dection. Despite the efforts of 
Governor James and prominent 
civil rights leaden to hdp Mr. 
McMillan, Mr. Wallace received as 
much as 40 percent of the black 
vote in some counties in the Sept 7 
primary. A strong rural-urban split 
was evident in the primary ana in 
the runoff. 

Mr. Wallace; who was governor 


from 1963 to 1966 and from 1971 
to 1979, ran well Tuesday in his 
traditional strongholds of white 
areas of rural Alabama, carrying 
four times as many counties as Mr. 
McMillan. 

Moreover, Mr. Wallace held his 
own in the predominantly black 
counties of the old plantation sec- 
tion in central Alabama, despite 
the efforts of black leaders to re- 
mind minority voters of his “segre- 
gation forever” motto of two dec- 
ades ago. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. McMillan 
dosed their runoff campaigns on 
harsh notes that indicated the divi- 
sions their contest has created 
among Alabama voters. 

At a rally intended to recall the 
populist fervor of his presidential 
campaigns, Mr. Wallace, joined by 
Tammy Wyneite, the country sing- 
er, told a crowd of 2,000 people 
Monday night that the campaign 
was a battle between the little peo- 
ple and the wealthy. 

“We are fighting Republicans, 
the special interests, the large 
newspapers,” Mr. Wallace said. He 
warned his supporters that some 
Republicans would turn out for 
Mr. McMillan in the belief that he 
would be easier Tor Mr. Folmar, 
the. Republican nominee, to defeat 
in the general election. 

Where Wallace supporters once 
aimed such talk mainly at white 
wage carnets, this year they asked 
for the support of “the average 
man and woman, blade and 
white." 


'Our company owns a condominium 
at the Essex House...." 
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In a few days, SAS turns Business Class 
into Next-to-FIrst Class. 




i iiKC: Mrt 

Do you remember what it was like flying First Class 
before the airlines installed sleeper seats? 

On September 26th, we’re raising our Business 
Class up close to that standard. You get Next-to- 
First Class chairs. Close to First Class comfort. First 
Class service. Meals on china. A choice of entrees. 
And more... 

The only thing we haven’t raised is the price. 

It’s far from First Class. 

Just the normal economy fare. 

Calling this new class simply Business Class 
doesn't do it justice at all. So we had to invent a new 
name to describe this new service: 

First Business Class. 

First to tell vou how much you get 
Business to tell you how little you pay. 


SAS 

souaa/MtKUA' mmmgt 


A very nice combination, wouldn’t you say? th® Businessman’s Mime 


First BustaM* Class Is owfefate on al SAS srUsboify Right*. 
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[idden Story Behind Insulin 


ly Lawrence K. Altman 

Sew York Tones Serme 
1RONTO — The discovery of 
-insulin at the University of 
ato 60 years ago ranks with 
reatest moments in Ore history 
Sdicina For the first tinv» dia~ 
1 men and women, many of 
n were until then doomed to 
^effectual starvation diet fal- 
d by coma and death within a 
•or two, were offered a treal- 
that restored them, some- 
i in a few weeks, to health, 
no detailed, accurate account 
,|e events that led to so aston- 
jg a leap forward in the treat- 
k of disease has ever appeared, 
me relevant documents were 
red; others were suppressed by 
University of Toronto to avoid 
|urrassment to surviving re- 
ibers. But with the death of 
kst principal in 1978, research 
p begin without impediment 
lael Bliss, a historian at the 
prsity, believes he has now 
W the story together from par- 
'(accounts, published and un- 
■ished, and by delving into the 
el Prize archives at the Karo- 
a Institute in Stockholm. 

Feuding and Bickering 
lOfessor Bliss's account, “The 
overy of Insulin,” being pub- 
id this month in Canada by 
^elland & Stewart, and next 
ih in the United States by the 
■'eraty of Chicago Press, shows 
Lull dimensions of the feuding 
(.bickering, the jockeying for 
lion and reward, the personal 
and weaknesses, as weU as 
'gths, of the all-too-hiunan re~ 
,:hers whose achievement did 
luch for so many. As JJ.R. 
ieod, one of the two men who 
ed a Nobel Prize for discover- 
iVisulin in 1923, said: “If every 
Very entails as much squab- 
\ over priority, etc, as this one 
.it will put the job of trying to 
h them oaf of fashion.” 
i the public who read the 
^papers in the 1920s, and to 
i successors who learned the 
i from Paul De KruiTs book, 
'a Against Death” or other 
Uar accounts, the discovery of 
in was made in just one sum- 
Ithat of 1921. by two inexperi- 
i] scientists, Frederick Bant- 
^ 30-year-old surgeon who un- 
id the critical puzzle of insulin 
an inspired idea he conceived 
upon falling asleep, and 
les Best, a 22-year-old college 
rate who had not yet entered 
ad school and who did the 
istry. The first patient suc- 
ally created was Leonard 
fipson, in January 1922. 
t the Nobel Prize for physiol- 
>r medicine in 1923 went to 
I an ring and Professor Mac- 
head of the physiology de- 
tent who had given Dr.Bant- 
taboraiory space. Professor 
sod had spent the summer of 
vacationing in his native 


Scotland and returned, the story 
goes, to find that his assistants had 
discovered insulin. The Nobel 
award to Professor Madeod, there- 
fore, was so surprising and contro- 
versial that Dr. Banting divided his 
half of the money with Mr. Best 
Macleod's riposte was to share his 
half with J.B. CdUip, a young 
biochemistry professor who joined 
the teamin December 1921. 

The real story was much more 
complex — and perhaps less in- 

Howthe Body 
Produces Insulin 
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spired. As many as 400 researchers 
had tried to find what Dr. Banting 
and Mr. Best sought. It had been 
known for decades that if the pan- 
creas was removed from experi- 
mental animals, diabetes ensued. 
However, the duct that carried the 
pancreatic secretions off to the 
Body could be severed, but there 
would be no diabetes, ha fact, the 
whole pancreas could be trans- 
planted within the animal, 2 nd if 
only a small part of the pancreas 
was retained — just under the skin, 
say — there would be no diabetes. 
Later it was realized that struc- 
tures in the pancreas called the 
Islets of Langerhans were in- 
volved, and that their secretion, if 
any, must pass directly into the 
blood instead of through the pan- 
creatic ducL 

According to Dr. Banting’s later 
account, he was trying to read him- 
self to sleep with a medical article 
about the pancreas on Oct 30, 
1920, but he was kept awake by 
worries over debts. An idea, 
prompted by the article, came to 
him and he jotted it down. He 
would tie off the pancreatic ducts 
of dogs, wait for the gland to de- 
generate from disuse, then make 
an extract of the remaining tissue. 

Bat according to Professor Bliss. 
Dr. Banting, who had never treat- 
ed a diabetic, was “maddeningly 
vague” in recalling exactly what 
his research proposal to Professor 
Madeod had been. Dr. Banting at 
fust apparently sought his discov- 
ery through transplant surgery. Af- 
ter tying off the duct and waiting 
for the gland to wither away, leav- 
ing the islet cells, he origin ally 
planned to transplant the islet cells 
into dogs whose pancreases had 
been removed. He abandoned that 
plan and made extracts of degener- 
ated pancreases instead. 

Nor was Dr. Banting so single- 
minded in his pursuit of insulin as 
he has been portrayed. During the 
spring of 1921, Professor Bliss 
says, instead of waiting with 
“gnawing impatience and mount- 
ing eagerness” to start searching 
for the internal secretion of the 
pancreas, he was waiting for a re- 
ply to his application for a job as a 
doctor to an ofl expedition. As it 
turned out, no one was hired. 

Professor Bliss reconstructed the 
research, day by day, experiment 
by experiment Dr. Banting and 
Mr. Best's experiments on dogs in 
the summer of 1921 were a crucial 
part of the process, but other 
breakthroughs came in December 
19 21 and January 1922, particular- 
ly when Professor Coflip learned 
how to purify the pancreas extract 

Professor Madeod. too, de- 
served much credit “On their own. 
Banting and Best were not experi- 
enced and knowledgeable enough 
to have carried their work through 
to a successful conclusion.” Profes- 
sor Bliss says. “They badly needed 
Macleod's advice.” 



from THt rfcuiiwy at twin* 

More cretfit is doe to JJ.R. Madeod (left) and JJB.Coffip. 


Professor Bliss dispels the no- 
tion that Professor Madeod set 
Dr, Banting and Mr. Best to work 
and then left town for his holidays. 
Professor Madeod had worked for 
a month before be left had gone 
through the -technical problems 
with Dr. Banting and Mr. Best 
had given fairly explicit parting in- 
structions and corresponded 
through the summer. 

Additional Experiments 

By the time of Professor Mac- 
leod’s return from vacation on 
Sept 21, 1921, Dr. Banting and 
Mr. Best had found that injections 
of the pancreatic extract into the 
veins of diabetic dogs sometimes 
worked spectacularly. However, 
the cautious Professor Madeod in- 
sisted on additional experiments to 
exdude the possibility that the ef- 
fects attributed to insulin were ac- 
tually a result of some other factor. 

A few days later. Dr. Banting, 
whom Mr. Be£t described as 
“frothing at the mouth,” threat- 
ened to take his research to the 
Mayo Clinic or Rockefeller Insti- 
tute if he did not get assistance 
with money and manpower. Ac- 
cording to accounts written much 
later. Professor Madeod refused at 
first, then apparently relented. 

The pace of the research quick- 
ened. Professor Madeod had be- 
come the quarterback of the team, 
turning the entire laboratory over 
to the search for insulin. It was 
clear that the two young investiga- 
tors needed help. Dr. Banting 
asked far h. Professor Collip, the 
biochemist, wanted to participate. 
But Mr. Best opposed it, as he lat- 
er said, “for obvious and selfish 
reasons.” However, Dr. Banting 
persuaded Mr. Best to relent 

The researchers’ first report was 
riven at a meeting of the American 
Physiological Society in New Ha- 
ven in December 1921. Dr. Bant- 
ing, a poor speaker, stumbled. Pro- 
fessor Madeod came to his rescue. 
But Dr. Banting thought Professor 
Madeod was stealing credit by 
speaking in the first person plural. 
They quarreled again. 

Once the team was satisfied that 
it had found something that effec- 


Afier the Thompson success in 
January 1922, Professor Coflip, a 
laboratory wizard with an instinc- 
tive drill at freehand chemistry, in- 
credibly found he could no longer 
make the extract. With the supply 
soon exhausted, at least one pa- 
tient died. Dr. Banting, dose to de- 
spair, his <»n gaty»mant on the brink 
of dissolution, drank himself to 
sleep every night; his attendance at 
the laboratory began to fall off . By 
mid-May, however, the Toronto 
team bad relearned the secret 

To Professor Bliss, credit for the 
discovery is due to the four men 
and some of their collaborators. 
Yet he believes that the Nobd 
Committee's decisioa to award the 
prize to Dr. Banting and Professor 
Madeod among the 57 nominees 
that year was justified. (Files of die 
Nobel committees are open to 
scholars 50 years after the award, 
and no more than three individuals 
may share an award.) The two men 
were honored primarily on the rec- 
ommendation of August Krogh, a 
Danish Nobd laureate. 

In the final analysis. Professor 
Bliss says, “I don't see bow anyone 
can say anymore that Banting and 
Best alone discovered insulin.” 


ChUdreiu The Toll o 


lively lowered the blood sugar of 
diabetic animals, the problem was 
to purify if for human use and Pro- 
fessor Coflip was assigned to de- 
velop the purification technique. 

By late January 1921 Professor 
Collip had found it. But with Pro- 
fessor - Macleod's approval he 
refused to share it with Dr. Bant- 
ing and Mr. Best Dr. Banting, ob- 
sessed with fears that Professor 
Madeod and Professor ColJip 
were taking over the project and 
would deny him the credit grab- 
bed Professor Collip, a much 
smaller man; according to Mr. 
Best “Collip was fortunate not to 
be seriously hurt” . 

The first human trial was done 
in December 1921, not on Leonard 
Thompson but on Dr. Joseph Gil- 
christ. It failed, because die dose 
was given by mouth. At the time. 
Dr. Banting had no reason to 
know that insulin was ineffective 
when swallowed. 


By Elizabeth Mehren 

Lea Angeles Times Service 

W ASHINGTON — An 8-year- 
old boy in Cleveland tinned 
in this theme paper not long agp: 

“I hate DJ. He calls me 'nerd' 
and then runs away.” 

His teacher was hardly sympa- 
thetic Too bad,” she responded, 
grading the boy accordingly, “y on 
didn't pick a better topic.” 

In fact, said Dr. Jane Kessler, a 
child psychologist, the boy was 
dealing with a topic that affects 
nearly everyone at one time or an- 
other; a subject, she said, "that ev- 
eryone seems to know oT — but 
no one seems to know much 
about: teasing. 

Dr. Kessler discovered, and duly 
reported at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association 
here, that teasing “is a phenome- 
non that has been almost totally 
neglected in the literature” of die 
profession. 

Like the teacher, most psycholo- 
gists acknowledge the existence of 
teasing, and after that “they tend 
to express ambivalence.” Those 
who were not entirely ambivalent. 
Dr. Kessler found, tended to write 
teasing off as “a natural part of 
childhood” — something that ac- 
tually helps reduce tension and, in 
the parlance of the trade, “helps 
with desensitization.” 

Yearlong Study 

But Dr. Kessler was intrigued. 
Author of “The Psychopathology 
of Childhood” and a professor of 
psychology at Case Western Uni- 
versity, she embarked upon a year- 
long study of childhood teasing. 
Focusing on a group of elementa- 
ry-school-age children, rile asked 
them, for one thing, to define and 
describe the process of teasing. . 

John, 7: Teasing means funny. 
Yoo tease someone and they 
imiph HVp when you say naah- 
naab-naah, your underpants are 
showing.” 

Teasing mt-ang hurting some- 
one's feelings,” offered Brian, 8, 
“and it's not very nice. You just do 
it when yon want to hurt some- 
one’s feelings.” . 

Said Scott, 8: Tearing is- not 
nice. I just say, *Go away.' 

What Dr. Kessler herself quickly 
learned was that “dearly, tearing 
has different meanings in different 
social contexts.” But a constant 
qualify, she said, was the “small 
but persistent nature of the event,” 
the kind of psycfadogical nap- rais- 
ing that seems “linked to humor, 
with the intention to annoy.” 

From humorous, and not espe- 
cially mean, to aggressive and 
downright sadistic, she said, teas-’ 
ing has evolved a kind of scale of 
acceptability. “Yon have, cm the 
mie end, bantering, kidding, rib- 
bing” she said, “graduating down 
to badgering and tormenting.” 

Teasing, she raid, must be 
viewed “from two sides: the degree 
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of intent of the teaser, and the per- 
ception of the one t eased-” 

Sometimes tearing is competi- 
tive, “a linguistic test, for fun or 
for viciousness” — sometimes for 
both. Sometimes it is a to«: It 

can reduce boredom, and make the 

person who is doing the teasing 
fed more powerful.” 

Teasing is. so ingrained in most 
culturesthat it sometimes takes on 
ritual proportions- “Hazing,” Dr. 
Kessler said, along with other 
irtnHs of initiation rites, “can be 
seen as a form of teas in g.” On at 
least one day each year, te asi n gat- 
ta in c an almost sacred qualify. 
“We have an entire day set aside, 
April Foal's Day, which gives im- 
munity for *hig kind of activity.” 

. Studying children, she found 
that tearing also can serve what 
she cafled^an adaptive function.” 
One teen-age girl in an inner-city 
school was teased relentlessly be- 
cause a free-lunch ticket 

Bolstering her strength, the girl 
learned to tease back, idling ner 
peers, “Never mind, say what you 
want. I’m going to enjoy my free 
lunch.'” As a study in adaptation. 
Dr. Kessler said, teasing and coun- 
twtpjHng in this fashion “help de- 
velop qualities of strength, pride, 
independence and l ea r ning to deal 
with hart feelings-” 

Inventive teasing requires skill, 
and “this skill in *t»ndng is a valu- 
able commodify in «me cu ltur es.” 
F amily members and in-laws may 
tease each other, rite said, “reduc- 
ing hostili ty and helping to keep 
relations from . becoming too 
strained.” 

Wheats adults tend .to name- 
play and tease- using last names, 
Kessler found that enfldrea focus, 
occasionally viciously, on first 
names. *Tn adult society” she said, 
“ g e ttin g a person's name wrong is 
not polite. ” Children, on the other 
hand, “flaunt it.” Patty becomes ' 
Fatty. Peter is a Pumpkin-Eater. 
Sally was bom to be Silly. 

“Name-playing is just doe step 


m y from name-calling." ; In d»; ; . 
(perhaps twisted) spirit of name- : 
calling's child may be bran ded to v/ 
fife with a nickname reflecting^ - 
jome .unfortunate physical r faarao- i V/ ' 

teristic. . . : -VT 

With older children, rim said, ^ • 
sexual tearing starts to show up. ** 

“ Tag* is currently big with older -* 
|r id*, and of course you gtt th 4 r 
traditional ‘John-likes-Mary fc "«.• 
Mary-tikcs-John* land of thing;” In ■•■-V 
tbis vein, she said, “Inner-city lota--; 
ten d to make fun about being 
pregnant” Among the Gtevdand .: 
s nfddgiin, riie found that some chfl- - v •- 
dren were teased more frequently ., • 
than others. They tended to be . 
smaller, and slower; often (hey,... 
were less athletic, more academic. .4:-. 
In the world of tease-warfaref 
“they ask for it." Not surprisingly,; . . 
the teasers comprised an inverse > 
profile. 

Conferring with teachers m her-'-.. 
Cleveland study. Dr. Kessler asked , 
what they felt should be done 
about tearing “Get rid of it,” tb*y 
chorused, then added, more ’ - 
tiy: “Teach children to~ respect jhe _ 
feedings of others.” T > 

But some fdt tearing might -be - ; 
somewhat healthy, teadangiduh 
dten resilience, and helping them-;'. : 
to develop a thick skin- . 

For bar part. Dr. Kessler sank . - 
“I have entirely changed my view. ;’ 
about how to help the child who ®v- 
being teased. The practical sofe 
tion is to help the child answhr / 
back — and Immediately. 1 have r 
learned it do esn’t matter what you.- ' 
say, but say something, and say it ': - 
fast.” • . 

Disease Hireateiis Koalas 

United Press inte rn a tion al • 

SYDNEY — A sudden increase : - 
in a disease; cystic ovary ;is repeal- ; ' 
edly affecting up to 90 percent of - - 
female koalas in some areas of _ . 
Australia. Researchers say the- - 
marsupials are not in danger of ex- 
tinction, because some populatiioas 
remain relatively untouched. 
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If you purchased this Trib at a newsstand, 
you’re already enjoying a rare bargain — the whole 
world in just a few tightly written, fact-packed 
pages. You’re reading a product created by scores 
of journalists working day and night from dozens 
of distant datelines to bring you a compact 
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^ The ‘Fuel Revolution’ 
Continues; 

Dominates Industry 

By-Peter WaymarJt 

A FEW YEARS ago U.S. car manufacturers were beseeched by Brock 
Adams, then transportation secretary, to “reinvent the automobile" 
10 bring it in line with the demands of the energy crisis for smaller 
tighter and more fuel efficient vehicles. The result has been no thine less 
than a revolution. 

The traditional huge American car is fast disappearing, and alone 
with jf-the big. gas-guzzling eight cylinder engines The key word is 
“downsizing. 

In 1976, the Chevrolet Caprice weighed 4J285 pounds (1,928 kilo- 
grams) and was a typical American family car»Its present-day successor 
die Citation, weighs only 2,120 pounds, and is several feet shorter. 

Two factors have prompted this nwoJoticmaiy change in UJS. car de- 
sign. : 

One. is the government requirement that manufacturers mus t meet 
minim um average fud consumption targets across their r ang* an penal- 
ty or fine. In 1978, the stipulation was a modest 18 mil** (28.8 kfiome- 
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The other fori* behind the move to smaller cars is the worried custom- 
er. The so-called “first” aO crisis of 1973-1974 left American motorists 
largely unmoved. They saw it as a temporary hiccough and did not rush 
to buy mote economical vehicles. 

But when, during 1979, the Iranian crisis threatened US. oil supplies, 
the scramble for ga soline led to violence, and even death, at the fining 
stations. Sud denly Americans were prepared to abandon the habits of a 
lifetime and buy really small cars. 

Though the c hang es have been less dramatic because the cars were 
more fud efficient in the first place, the sing le-mi nded quest for 
more miles to the gallon is being carried out in Europe bi 1 ** Japan. 
Manufacturers, ind ee d, are -busy turning the challeng e to their advan- 
■ tage: what coaid be a better selling point, with gasoline prices going 
steadily upward, than the promise of o utstanding consumption? 

The gam s for the motorist are likely to be considerable. According to 
Robert A. Lutz, chairman of Ford of Europe, “applying advanced tech- 
nology to the limit of current knowledge, we believe it is possible to 
produce a car by the end of this century which' can return a consumption 
about half todays European average.” 

main 
as 



NEW AT PARIS AUTO SHOW: Top left, the new Opel Corsa; top right. Ford's Sierra ; bottom left, the 
Bentley Mulsannc turbo and bottom right the Audi 100. The show, at the Porte de Versailles, opened Sept. 30. 




By switching from rear-whed to front-wheel drive, which has been 
happening particularly in the United Slates where front-drive cars were 
virtually unknown until recently, it is possible to maintain, and even 
increase, passenger and trunk space within mud! overall dimensions. 

The second area is aerodynamics: tuoduemg a smoother shape that 
sets up less drag or wind resistance. Tms is done by increasing toe rake 
of hoods, and windshields, Assig nin g hi gh, square tads, fitting spoilers 
and air dams and eliminating protrusions. Drag coefficients are being 
quoted by manufacturers almost as often as miles per gallon. 

more efficient. 

, _ _ combustion gaso- 

line engine win still be the main power source for cars until well into the 
next century. But h will need to use increasingly less fueL 

Weaker air/fud mixtures, reductions in friction losses and the intro- 
duction of more electronic systems in engine management will all play a 
part, as could- the wider use of five-speed gearboxes and higher gear 
ratios. . 

The prospects for viable alternatives to the gasoline engine, mean- 
while, look no more promising than they did 10 years ago. 

Diesels, which give much better economy, will undoubtedly become 
more widespread, especially as the traditional drawbacks of excessive 
noise and poor performance are overcome. The best diesels are already 
showing the same sort of refinement as comparable gasoline units, while 
turbocharging is being employed as a means of restoring the “lost** pow- 
er. 

Otherwise one of the promising developments is the gas turbine en- 
gine. Since Rover demonstrated the first practical turbine car back in 
1950, not t mrefr has been done in this area. But recent improvements in 
materials, notably ceramics, have brought renewed interest 

Ford is with Garrett AiResearch of Arizona in a turbine 

engine project, lor the UJS. Department of Energy under which proto- 
types should be ready by 1985. If all goes according to (dan, between 

(Continued on Page US) 



Detroit’s Problems: 
Success of Imports, 
Downturn in Sales 

By Edvard Laphaxn 

A NOTED Wall Street auto industry analyst recently quipped 
U.S. automakers have only three problems: “Lousy sales, 1 


tf 

. low 

sales and lousy sales.” 

However, beyond that glib remark by David Healy of Drexd Bui 
ham Lambert, is a knot of problems that may not unravel quickly will 
simple sales upturn. 

At least two of the U.S. automakers. General Motors and Chrysler, i 
expected to be at least marginally profitable this year. Still, the finaxtc 
condition of the industry is far from secure. 

Balance sheets are perilously dose to short-term illiquidity, whi 
threatens some new product programs. 

Detroit is about halfway through its S80-triHioh. five-year capi 
spending program with less than satisfactory results. 

The first wave of new products has met with market resistance. 1 
few marketplace successes generally have come from a handful of "sp 
ty” or “personal” cars, like the Chrysler convertibles, the GM Firebi 
Camaro duo and the Ford Mustang, which represent a rather stem 
share of capital outlays. 

In addition, plant capacity utilization is about 60 percent, hundreds 
thousands of workers are on furlough, retail dealerships continue to 
bankrupt and customers are staying away from new-car showrooms 
droves. 

Stable gasoline prices have reduced or ptiininMT<*t the incentive 
replace older, less fuel-efficient vehicles, and imported makes, notal 
those from Japan, are currently garnering nearly one-third of all passe 
ger car retail deliveries. 

One former GM executive now comfortably relocated in another sc 


tor of the economy, said, “It is not just a financial problem. 

“The US. companies have spent more than 530 trillion 
their money on the wrong product The Japanese made the right pfl 


they p 
protk 


Consequently, all of the U.S. makers, including Volkswagen ai 
AM C- Renault, are scrambling to put “sporty” products into the mark* 
place. 



more 

GM cnairman. said be expects 

gradually to a 14-million »nmuiii«ri rate by the end of next year. 

However, there are those who have a less optimistic view. Data t 
sources, Chase Econometrics and several respected Wall Street expe 

(Continued on Page 10S) 


U.S., Europe Manufacturers See Efficiency as Prerequisite for Survival 



P RODUCTIVITY, or output per man hour, has be- 
come a preoccupation of European and U.S. car 
manufacturers faced with devastating competition 
■ from Japan, overcapacity and inflation. Greater effi- 
ciency is seen as the prerequisite of survival. . 

T 
the 
total 

force, Japan has been making more than twice as 
many cars per man a year as the European car indus- 
try. 

Taking into account higher U.S. labor costs, lhA 
\JS. government estimated last year that the Japanese 
could offer cars for sale in tne United States for 
$1,500 less per unit than it cost its own industry to 
maWi an equivalent vehicle. 

There is also a productivity gap between the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe. This was revealed 
in 1981 in a comparison between Ford output per 
man in West Germany and Britain. 

The factory at Saarlouis was producing 1,200 
Escorts a day with 7,700 workers, while the Halewood 
plant on Merseyside was making 800 Escorts a day 
with more than 10,000 workers using similar equip- 
ment German productivity, therefore, was double 
that of the British and though German labor costs 
(wages plus benefits) were twice as high as wefl. the 



total cost of producing the Escort in Germany was 
around 51,000 less. 

Ford, in fact has announced a Four-year “after la- 
the gap. 
ices and 

easing of demarcation lines: substantial demanning, 
with the British workforce being cut by 40 percent or 
29,000: and high investment in modem auto mated 
equipment, including robots. 

Other manufacturers have announced similar 
plans, emphasizing that the way to improved produc- 
tivity must lie in slimmer and more adaptable work 
forces and the greater use of machinery mat will not 
only eliminate jobs but do the work more quickly, 
more reliably and to a higher standard. 

There is a broad correlation between manning lev- 
els and the state of labor relations and industrial suc- 
cess. The most successful car industry of the last dec- 
ade, the Japanese, has not only employed fewest 
workers in relation to vehicles produced, but has been 
virtually free of strikes. 

The strongest European car industry, the West Ger- 
man, has enjoyed a greater degree of industrial peace 
than its Continental rivals. The decline of Britain as a 
car making nation, on the other hand, has been very 
much associated with overmanning and a poor strike 
record. 


Several explanations have been offered for Britain’s 
chronically bad labor relations, such as the lame num- 
ber of trade unions, the insecurity produced by stop- 
go economic policies and, not least, insensitive man- 
agement. The last few years of recession and high 
unemployment have produced a dramatic reduction 
in working days lost through strikes, though it re- 
mains to be seen whether tins will prove to be a last- 
ing phenomenon. 

Some commentators have suggested that the stabili- 
ty or instability of labor relations stems from an un- 
derlying attitude that workers adopt toward their em- 
ployers. In Bri tain, the unions have preferred an ad- 
versary role, rather than taking part in the forms of 
industrial democracy, such as worker representation 
on management boards, that are often cited as a rea- 
son for industrial harmony in West Germany. 

As for Japan, there are, probably, cultural differ- 
ences that cannot be reproduced elsewhere: the work- 
er feels a basic loyalty to his company even if he does 
not always agree with its policies. 

The issues of labor relations and investment are 
inextricably linked- To make efficient nse of the latest 
automated equipment, a company may have to insist 
on shedding workers and this in itself may further 
inflame an already delicate situation. 

Before an investment decision is taken, the often 


enormous cost of installing new equipment most 
weighed against the likely saving in wages and be 
fits. 

Automation has been gathering momentum in 
plants for several decades but it has been given a n 
dimension recently by the robot. 

Strictly defined, a robot is a mechanism that can 
programmed to perform a complex series of actii 
over a variety or-processes. But the popular cone 
tion of a sort of mechanized human bring with 
moldy controllable arms and legs is not far off 
mark. A robot can not only take over the tasks j 
formed by humans but it does not tire nor make n 
takes. Robots can raise quality as well as produetiv 

For some people, the first real intimation of 
introduction of robots in car plants was Fiat’s im 
duciion of its Strode model in 1978 that featured 
advertising campaign with the slogan “hand built 
robots.” There nave been many more reminders of 
robot revolution since, not least at Halewood i 
Longbridge in the United Kingdom. 

The first car manufacturer to install robots 
probably General Motors in the United Stales in 
late 1960s, but it was the Japanese, who came to 
them more extensively than anyone else. 

Stung by Japanese competition, automakers in 
(Co ntinu ed on Page IIS) 
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one, 

why Opel is one of 

;’s fastest growing makes, 



All over Europe* more and more people 
are choosing Opel; more Germans are choos- 
ing Kadett than any other gas engined car and 
Ascona more than any other car in its class. 

And more Swiss, Dutch and Belgians are 
choosing Opel than any other make. 

It takes more than just economy and 
dependability to win over today’s demanding 
customers; and that’s why we endow all our 


cars with exceptional driving qualities, deve- 
loped in tests like this one at the Nurburgring 
racetrack. 

Find out yourself about the driving quali- 
ties of Opel cars by contacting your nearest 
Opel dealer He trill be happy to provide you 
with a test car -and you will enjoy the experi- 
ence. • 

•Based on percentage increase Jan -Jane 1982 veraussameperiod 1981. 

ADAM OPEL Aktiengeseflschaft, Germany 
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Spam’s EC Bid Could Jeopardize Exports 
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H EAVILY protected by tar- 
iffs but able to sell its ve- 
hicles more or less freely 
: abroad, the Spanish car indus- 
try has become almost as con- 
I troveraal as the Japanese. Mat- 
ters could come to a head over 
■ Spain’s application to join the 
i European Community. 

At the moment. Spanish- 
built cars exported to EC coun- 


tries carry a duty of only 4 per- 
, while 


i > 


cent, while EC manufacturers 
trying to sell in Spain must pay 
36 percent. Spam negotiated 
these favorable terms in 1970 
when its car industry was at a 
formative stage and more in 
need of protection than it is 
now. 

Among persistent critics of 
Spanish trade policy has been 
Sir Michael Edwardes, who has 
just relinquished his job as 
chairman of BL. He has 
riairywi that the company 
could sell 20,000 Metros a year 
in Spain, given equal treatment 
with Ford's Valencia-sourced 
Fiestas, which enter Britain in 
large numbers paying the nomi- 
nal^ percent. 


The argument will be re- 
vived, perhaps with even great- 
er force, when General Motors 
starts shipments next year of its 
new "supermini,” the Corea, 
which is bong built at Zarago- 
za. Last week Britain’s Trans- 
port and General Workers* Un- 
ion said it would use its indus- 
trial strength in the docks, road 
transport and the motor indus- 
try to impose controls on im- 
porting foreign-made cars. The 
union's general secretary. Moss 
Evans, said there would be a 
"total handling ban” on the 
Corsa until Vauxhall, GNTs 
subsidiary in Britain, began 
building the car. However, the 
company has said it has no 
plans to assemble the model in 
Britain, although the possibility 
could not be ruled oat if the 
market improved. 


ing up to 69,000 Spanish-built 
Fiestas to Britain a year, and 
Ford is itself 8 major British 
producer and exporter, such a 
step seems unlikely. 

The British government has, 
however, indicated that its sup- 
port for Spam’s application to 
join the European Community 
could depend on a positive re- 
sponse over the tariff issue. 

Spain hopes to become a 
member of the EC in 1984, 
though this may be optimistic 
and the feeling is that it could 
be at least a year after that 
Whenever it happens, Spain 
will be faced with the prospect 


cars than the United Kingdom 
(1.03 million against 929,000) 
and though last year saw a fall- 
ing back to 855,000, the new 
GM plant at Zaragoza should 
more than compensate. 


Imports Rising 


of having to dismantle iisjgro- 


m 


Sir Michael has suggested 
that unless Spain agrees to re- 
duce its tariff on imported cars, 
Britain should retaliate by im- 
posing quotas on Spanish vehi- 
cles. Since Ford has been send- 


tective wall completely to f 
line with EC policy, which is 
why it is hoping to negotiate a 
phased reduction in tariffs, 
over perhaps seven to 10 years. 

Since Spain is bidding to be- 
come Western Europe's fourth 
biggest car producer, after West 
Germany, France and Italy, 
such a plea may not receive 
much sympathy. In 1980, for 
the first time, Spain made more 


Despite the tariff penalty, car 
imports into Spain have bees 
rising, from 36,000 in 1980 to 
50,000 last year. Mercedes, 
Volkswagen and Ford itself are 
among the leading makes sold. 
But set against a total market 
of just over half a million care, 
the import share is sti V modest 
and at the moment, at least, the 
only way to be sure of compet- 
ing in Spain is to manufacture 
there. 


Four out of five "Spanish” 
manufacturers are, indeed, for- 
eign companies: Talbot. Ci- 
troen. Ford and the Renault 
subsidiary, Fasa. General Mo- 
tors is joining them this au- 
tumn, making rive out of six. 


— PUTTER WAYMARK 
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Widening Success of Imports Troubles Detroit 


ve publicly 
bre severe views'. 


(Continued from Page 9S) 

"guarded* optimism and privately expressed 


assembly at a couple of GM plants ourcatly closed is just one example. 


John Hammond, manag er of Data Resources’ U.S. automotive service, 
id, "The downside risks continue to be substantial both in terms of 
obability and magnitude. Interest rates are the key.” 


jin fact, "the recovery is just around the comer,” “prosperity is only six 
onths away.” and even "the recovery is in the mail” have alternately 
placed “the check is in the mail” as an almost gallows-humor version 
, “the great lie.” 


Still, progress has been made. The plants closed during the current 
jtomouve recession have been the least productive- There seems to be, 
lally, a real commitment to producing “quality” products. 


|The auto make rs also have sought help outside their own doors. New 


In tracts with the United Auto Workers union have helped to stmn the 
ie of rising labor costs and created at least a facade of cooperation. 

(They *i«n have lined up outside talent to help with future product 
bgrams. GM*s plan to form a joint venture with Toyota for small-car 


direction, the upper econobox segment.' and the whole world is moving 
into that markeLTbe result could be . 


PETER WAYMARK is a writer for the London Times 
who until recently was the motoring correspondent for 
that paper. 

EDWARD LAPHAM is financial editor of the Detroit- 
based publication A utomotive News. 

RICHARD FEAST is European editor of Automotive 
News. 

JON P. BIRD is a writer for Ward's Auto World. . 

SARI GILBERT is a free-lance writer based in Rome 
who writes frequently for the International Herald Tri- 
bune. 


one in the low-end." 


GM also has a deal pending with Suzuki for small-car trade, although 
! U.S. market 


not necessarily for the 
Chrysler is depending on its trading partners, Peugeot and Mitsubishi, 
for small-car technology and in some instances products. AMC is de- 
pending heavily on Renault technology and the Alliance, the North 
American version of the R9, is the linchpin in AMCs recovery program. 


Despite the view of some experts that Detroit must purchase small-car 
chnologv ' 


technology because it cannot develop it soon enough to satisfy market 
needs, the automakers are making progress in other areas of technology. 

On-board electronics for engine control, diagnostic electronics and 
robotics are areas where the U.S. makers are focusing their attention. 
Hie Reagan administration’s laissez-faire attitude toward new safety and 
emissions regulations has allowed Detroit to divert funds to certain 
product enhancement areas that are thought to improve product desira- 
bility and therefore competitiveness. 


THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

ANNOUNCES 

FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES IN EUROPE. 


mi; 


Chrysler/Dodge Distributorships now available in Europe. 
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;. When Chrysler announced a second quarter profit of 
jsi07 million, we showed the world what o company can do 
(when it restores pride in itself ond in its products. 


[Now we're offering qualified candidates the opportunity to 
•share in that pride, ond profit in that sharing. We ere now 
jre-establishing distribution outlets in Europe for a full line of 
American-built cars and trucks from Chrysler Corporation. 
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}And you could be a part of it all. 

[As America's undisputed leader in front- wheel-drive tech- 
nology, we've got a full range of front-wheel -drive cars for just 
■about any driver. 90% of our production capacity is in front- 
on heel-drive. 


Chrysler LeBaron. New for 1983, the elegant luxury of the 
Dodge 600 and Chrysler E Class are in the offering * 

Also new this year. Dodge 400 and Chrysler LeBaron are 
available in convertible models. And we've gat a full lineup of 
Ram Tough Dodge pickups, vans, wagons and Ramchargers. 

Get all of the information about becoming a part of the New 
Chrysler pride. And find out how a Chrysler franchise can 
profit for you. 


There’s Dodge Aries and Dodge Charger. There's the gracious 


The New Chrysler Corporation: Quality Engineered to be the Best. 


OVERSEAS SALES OPERATIONS 
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Call or write: 


later 


William L. Hughes 
Chrysler Overseas Sales Operations 
6000 Wyoming Avenue 
Detroit. Michigan 48210 
telephone. 313-584-1000 
Telex 0235265 CHRVEXIMDET 
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Thomas D. Jobling 
Chrysler Information Office 
Arobello Center 
Lyoner Strasse 44-48 
6000 Frankfurt /Main 71 
West Germany 
Telephone. 666-960 
Tele:. 04-IB9313 CI0-D 


Derek G. Curling 

Chrysler International. S.A. 
17 Old Court Place 
London W84PQ England 
Telephone. 937-8044 
Telex* 8812562-CIKENG 


France’s PSA Group Maps 


Opinions on the long-term impact of such an arrangement are split 

-Mitchell Hutchins vice president and 


Maryann Keller. Paine Webber 
auto analyst caused quite a stir earlier in the year when she said the 
pending GM-Toyota deal was positive and reflected good management 
at GM. GM*s equity issues performed quite well for several days. 

Arthur G. Davis, Prescott, Ball & Turben auto analyst, said, "The new 
front-drive Corolla, which will be the vehicle in the deal, is state-of-the- 
art technology. 

"GM saw nothing in its own stable to match it and decided to go this 
route to get the technology to its dealers.” 

Mr. Davis said that this arrangement and current domestic-make pric- 
ing policies make it clear the U.S. makers are moving away from the low- 
pneed small-car end of the market in favor of the higher-margin, upscale 
models. 

He said. "Detroit's pricing policies are relinquishing the ecooobox 
market to the Japanese. 

“That means the imports could be taking as much as 40 percent of the 
total U.S. market in two years or so. 

“It also means the domestic makers are moving their capacity in that 


t a price war in that segment like the sign 


By Richard Feast 

T HE Gtroen BX, French star d 
this week’s Paris auto show, is 
far more significant t ha n being 
merely a new car. It is the first at 
the truly new generation models to 
emerge from the troubled Peugeot 
group (PSA) since its creation 
nearly [our years ago. 

PSA plans its comeback in the 
French and European automobile 
industry on the merits of care like 
the BX. While indications are that 
the sates recession is bottoming 
out and that PSA is over its worst 
nightmares, the group is emerg in g 
into a world where the opposition 
is a great deal leaner, fitter, wiser 
and hungrier. A great deal hinges 
on the success of the new Gtroen. 

When Peugeot, which already 
controlled Citroen, took over the 
old Qnysler- Europe interests in 
1978, it created the biggest sales 
force in Europe. 

But 
cent 

car market at the time, 
sipped to little more than 13 per- 
cent on a 9.7 million market 
Worse, it was overtaken as Euro- 
pean market leader by its arch ri- 
val, . the state-owned Renault 
group. 

Pan of PSA's problem stemmed 
from having too much of every- 
thing: components, models, man- 
power, capacity, dealers. As sales 
vanished m the worst recession in 
postwar years, the group gradually 
found that adding two and two 
amounted to three: 

Early plans , for a three-pronged 
Peugeot, Gtroen and Talbot 
(Chrysler) attack on the market 
were quidtiy adandoood- Talbot 
disappeared as a company, to be 
merged with Automobiles Peugeot 
(AP). Gtroen, however, was left 
largely as a separate division but, 
as the latest model indicates, it 
made a major step closer to the 
parent group. 

Joint Ventures Started 
Rati onalization was desperately 
needed. PSA developed a policy of 
horizontal integration with other 
automakers, while at the same time 
putting its own house in order. It 
jjed a major engine coHabora- 


The talk is not of mergm. PSA 
has learned the bard way that wg 
is not necessarily beautiful. 


Rather, it is of pooled resources, 
rill enable rival groups to 


which Wlfl M»aw»v *■— tr.~ f , 

share the cost of designi ng an d 
manufacturing expensive compo- 
nents like power plants. 

At the same tune, the different 
desig n paths chosen by AP and C* - 
troen were pulled together- The 
BX is the first indication of the ex- 
tent of this. , „ n 

The car is evidently still a u.- 
troen. The styie and *gfaainad 
specification mean it could hardly 
be anything else. 

But beneath ihe skin U is a PSA 

car. The engine and gearbox are 
shared by other makes, and com- 
pany officials do not seek to hide 
the fact that the floor pan, the 
rWis, will appear in Other group 
products. This is widely homed 
to be a reference to the Peugeot 
205, which will debut at next 
spring’s Geneva auto show: 

1 T— _ ClhMM’t nni/IIIP. h 



CitroCn ’s BX 16TRS. 


~Even Gtroen’s unique hydrog; 
nemnaric suspension on the BX 


on the 

can be substituted by the more 
conventional metal springs that 
practically all other automakers fa- 


vor. 


pajc 

non deal with Fiat of Italy and en- 
tered into engine sippty and joint 
car collaboration with Chrysler in 
the United States. It has discussed 
joint ventures with Mitsubishi of 
Japan. 


BX Less Complex 

Further, the BX is the first Ci- 
troen to be production-oriented. In 
the past Gtroen’s production peo- 
ple were almost given what die de- 
sign pnd styling people had decid- 
ed anfl told to manufacture iL 
Now, apart from many other im- 
portant technical advances, the BX 
contains fewer parts, needs fewer 
welds »nd is far less complex to 
produce than any previous equiva- 
lent model from the company. 

It win make the BX cheaper to 
manufacture, and thus more prof- 
itable. 

Certainly PSA needs to do all it 
can to curb losses, which amount- 
ed to 3.5 btilioa francs in 1980- 
1981. It was caught on afl fronts, 
by falling sales, investment in new 
models (BX and 205) and plant 
(gearbox and engine factories) and 
by enwmg capacity in Britain and 
Argentina. It also dispensed with 
its inherited Dodge truck-making 
operations, now controlled by Re- 
nault. 

PSA is now much more effident 
and could even be in profit next 
year. 

One of its aims is to retake the 
lead in the French new car market 


it lost in 1980 to Renault It has 
sunk even further since then, 
though Renault has largely man- 
aged to maintain its 40. percent 
market share. 

Renault dad so with the benefit 
of its large detiter network, inte- 
grated model tine and its reputa- 
tion for maJangeconpmical care. It 
was also generally more aggressive 
in its marketing, and definitely 
more glamorous with its motor 
racing and cycling programs. 

PSA’s eclipse happened at a 
time when Renault was launching 
a successkm of new models (Fue- 
go, five-door R5, R9) and technical 
Innovations (diesels and turbo- 
charged gasoline engines), ll all 
created greater showroom traffic, 
and allowed. Renault to weather 
the sales recession better than 
most volume automakers. Mote re- 
cently, though, i* 5 executives have 
been sounding - less confident 
about the futureJ - . 


disputes. They mfirdy : serv& • & 
underline another ohange - in 
French buying patternk . ; .7, ; -. 

'While French companies were 1 
short 'oif 'stock: -at a . time whar de- 
mand was good. CTistomeistuniod 
even more, to imported cars^Ftit^ 
n gn car sales in Ftanceiiawiisor 
considerably in the past.rwo years/ : 

In part it stems: froin’jtiie; 
weaknesses and extractions, ■of 
PSA, but. it also . originates ’'.fitixt.' 
the financial strength of. many Tim . 
: porters, notably tht West -.<jeF*- 
mans. The country’s Car makers 
have been selling bard in export 

markets, to COUntCT sldw homcdo^ 
mand.- ' ■ ' 

They have been abte; to because 
of an annual inflation rate of 
about 5J percent, tfhkh has al- 
lowed them to keep down poces- 
On the other side 6f:“the Rhine, 
French makers battier with 14 per- 
cent inflation-. ~ 7 . 


Both groups, accounting for 
nearly three-quarters of all domes- 
tic sales, were poised to- take ad- 
vantage of the unexpected surge m 
iWmnd for new cars. While this 
subsequently slowed, die country 
remains the one major- European 
market to show^any growth tins 
year. ' 


Buying Fatten Changing 


However; a number of factcxs. 
prevented Renault and PSA from 
benefiting fully. Renault, Gtroen 
and Talbot were hit by industrial 


June's exchange: rate „ ... 
meats will obviously help Fremfr 
makers, both ai home ana abroad. 
But the summer package of eco- 
nomic measures, instituted by the 
government to reduce French ; m- 
flation to 10 percent by the.ytar- 
end, was a mixed blessing. - • 

It imposed a four-month block 
on prices (and incomes) at a time 
• when French makers' were plan-' 
ning afl-around increases. _ ' The 
great unknown is what all this will 
do to the French industry's com- 
petitiveness when, or if, the mea- 
sues are lifted after October.: 


French Market Leaders 

{Above 1% Share) 



Manufadurar 

Jan-Apvfl 

1912 

% . 

1981 

% 

1980 


1979 

%_ . • 

Alfa Romeo 

9,826 

M 

24,923 

l^L 

25,380 

1.4 

28,741 

13 - 

BL 

8,866 

1.2 

23,996 

1J 

25^59 

M w 

30,151 * : 

13 

BMW 

11,189 

1.6 

24,521 

Ij9 • . ' 

17239 

0.9. 


03 

Rat 

32A26 

4.6 

82^75 

AS • • • . 

. . 68206 

3 7 

71^59 

3.6 

Ford 


5^ 

101432 . 

5^ 

68A26 

37 

79279 

4.o ; 

General Motors 

16*005 

2.3 

34y667 

1.9 

33£4\ 

1.8 

37,969 

1.9 

Lada 

6,985 

1.0 

21,628 

. 1.2 

14,989 

0.8 

16,663 

0.8 

Peugeot SA 

236^52 

33.2 

606^73 

33.1 

685,318 

36.6 

747^88 

37.8 

Gtroen 

98717 

13.9 

260^86 

142 

270,983 

4.5 

325,399 

16.4 - 

Peugeot 

92.865 

13.1 

256287 

14.0 

293,461 

15^ 

258,698 

13.1 

Talbot 

44^70 

6^ 

90,000 

4.9 . 

120374 

6^ . 

163,591 

8.3 

Renault 

277,051 

39 JO 

713,195 

38.9 

759,312 . 

. 40-5 

’ 691,544 

.35.0 ’ 

VAG 

42^03 

6.0 

123L212 

67 

98,182 

5.2 

79242 

4.0 

Imports 

197/437 

27.8 

514,974 . 

28.1 

428316 

22.9 

437,110 

. 22.1-'*. 

Total 

710,755 

TOO 

1,834,826 

TOO 

1373,202 

100 

». 1,976391 
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Competition Makes ‘World Car’ Concept Vital 

GM, Ford and Renault Pioneer International Manufacture, Marketing 


r T’HERE ARE two main options 
1 open to car manufacturers 
stirring to operate at maximum ef- 
ficiency in an increasingly compet- 
itive environment: to make more 
effective use of labor and the latest 
automated equipment, and to 
achieve economies of scale by pro- 
ducing their models in die greatest 
possible number. 

The idea of international manu- 
facture goes bade far into motor- 
ing history. The Austin Seven had 
been built not only in Britain but 
in West Germany. France, the 
United States and Japan, and the 
Ford Model T bad been sold with 
the slogan “world car” long before 
that term took on its c urren t mean- 
ing. 

In both cases, however, the car 
was designed principally for its 
home market and overseas assem- 
bly was a bonus. The strategy of 

setting out to design a car that was 
intended from the start to be built 
and sold in several countries did 
not emerge until the 1960s. 

One aspect of it was the decision 
by Ford to integrate its European 
operation so that the same' models 
would be produced in Britain as 
on the Co ntinent, thus elhninatuig 
costly duplication in engi- 
neering and the production of. 
components. 

General Motors eventually 
adopted the same pohey, but if one 
car was acceptable to motorists in 
Britain, Germany and France, why 
stop there? What about Africa and 
Latin America and the Far East? 

The opportunities were atriddy 
seized. GM extended its 
Chevette/Kadctt range from Eu- 
rope to Brazil and, through the 
Isuzu company in which it had a 
34 percent stake, to Japan. 

The new Ford Escort, launched 
in 1980. started as a European ear 
1 with production in Britain, West 
j Germany and, later, Spain, while a 
■ version Tor the Australian marker 
was made by Ford’s Japanese part-' 
ner. Toyp Kogyo. More signifi- 

itlll i-minnc rtf hoihiih^ 


Until the 1970s tins would have 
been unthinkable. Americans 
drove large, thirsty cars, Euro- 
peans small, econo mical ones, and 
that seamed to be that. 

Energy Crisis Effect 

With the energy crisis, the 
tion suddenly changed. The 
car industry came under direct 


government pressure to improve 
the fuel consumption of its models 


and tins meant designing v ehicles 
that were smaller, lighter and more 
“European.” The possibility arose 
that the same basic model could be 
as relevant in the United States as 
anywhere else. Hence the birth of 
the “warW”car. 


The company that has taken the 
concept furthest is GM. la Octo- 
ber 1080, Howard H. Kehri. execu- 
tive vice president of GM, set out 

ttrinlfmg h eKmd it 

“The events of the past few 
yean make it dear that competi- 
tion in tiie motor industry has in- 
creasingly become world competi- 
tion,” he said. 

Thai has spurred manufacturers 
around the world to adopt new 
ways of increasing their 
be said, and one of these was 
world car. 

Mr. Kehri gave a four point def- 
inition: . 

• Cara of the same basic design 
that would be produced in several 
countries and nave a number of 
common or interchangeable parts. 

• These ve hicles could compete 
in most major countries with nwri - 
mum’modifkatkms to meet local 
demands. 

• Both ibe finished vehicles and 
the components that go into them 
would be produced in sufficient 
volumes to minimize production 


costs, and the components would; 
also be or 


'produced in 


gmeenng effectiveness; save on 
capital by reducing tooting and 
production COStS for stmifar or 
ovedapping components; permit 
economies of scale created % the 
large-scale production or purchase 
of components, as well as the as- 
sembly and distribution of fmishtwt 
products; and increase the flexibil- 
ity of manufacturing the supply 
systems. 

He also mentioned two obsta- 
cles to the realization of the con- 
cept. 

One was the insistence of certain 
countries cm a mini mum local con- 
tent requirement in vehictes pro- 
duced there, which effectively 
ruled out the import of compo- 
nents. 

_ Secondly, the lack, of harmoniza- 
tion between countries on their ve- 
hicle design requirements meant 
that, for instance, every piece of 
lighting equipment had to be 
changed if a car moved from Eu- 
rope to Japan and the United 
States or, for that matter, the other 
‘wayxmmd. 

TheChevetie represented a par- 
tial move toward the world car 
concept but it was really a:£i 
an car that GM adapted for 
countries. 

■ The later J-Car, however, was 
pamned from the .start to have a 
worldwide application. Initial de- 
was carried , out at ihe 

theGMsu r -- w , 

risewhere were brought in. to wozk- 

on the design features that would 
be required by .their .markets/ Em- 
phasis was placed on evolving 
body structures .that would accept 
common componcnts. . 

From this integrated deagn and 1 
engineering effort two basic J-Care 
. evolved, one for the United- Stares 
and the other for non-U.S. territo- 
ries. Europe;. Brazil,, Australia and 


looking different on the outride, 
they used the same basic body 
structure and share d man y compo- 
nents. The engines came from ex- 
isting GM stock, enabling greater 
scale ecopomies to be achieved in- 
this area, i 

The noo-U^. J-Car was made in 
Europe as the Vauxhall Cavalier 
and Opel Ascona. Apart from the 
badge anq minor styling varia- 
tions, the tfvo models were identi- 
cal. The. South. African, 
and Austra lian versions were simi- 
lar. ' . \ ■ ' 

. New Engine Developed 

To power these cars, a new tor 
gine . was developed and : it was 
m anufac tu red 1 , in -West Germany, 
Brazil and Australia with an annu- 
al output of ground one millio n 
units. There were scale economies, 

too, in the production of transaxles 

(tiietransinjsaoh/frmt suspension 
unit) since these came mainly from 
one source, Isuzu .in Japan. 

/Ihe world car idea isnot exriu* 
sive to (he UJS. manufacturers, 
kist year Rtnault,'the state-owned 

p l a nn ed so that manufacturing fa - 
cflities could tie seVnp almost any- 
where. | 

from . France, the gat 
be. assembled m Spain, For- 


, tuj^l; Mentso, South Africa and 

s in. Detroit g pd - Taiwan. There was .also to be sn 
in Europe and American version, the Affianc e. 

i'fram Renaiit’s 46 per- 
in American. Motors 



i- there /were -Several tin-, 
portant " engineering chinges for 
.U.S. market,' flip- AiSahce has 
sotrie 500 parts in oomaon with 
the Freneh-&irih:.9, jndu&iug en- 
gine and tmnsimssion. Ihe car 


went into, production at tii aMC 
at Xenos 


t ..... -enosha,' Wisconsin. in 
June, and made its- U.’S. sles de- 


>««!» 


in many cases, 
several countries. 

• The vehicles would be sold 
where they were assembled, as well 
as in other countries with -similar 

reauiremcnis. . . , _ , — Cadillac CinsarrQiy ?omiac 120QO. - Renault ■ -toward s- 0 she* 5orlV*cdf 

- • iu^.ioari. -jri MWlt " 


mi l h i > -* . JSf 


South.Afnca. ... 

In the -Uni ted States thar were 1 ' Sept.- ZL ■ 
five version of the car, correspond- - "Other ■ manufacturers iseetn 
the GM produa dnnsidn^ ;' bound 10 Tallow^ GM. Fort and 
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AUTO INDUSTRY 


Array of New Models Could Lift 
West Germany Out of Hard Time s 
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W EST GERMANY'S motor 
. industry, the most powerful 
-.in Europe, faces even harder times 
^tban it has been e^eriencnig re- 
cently. 

it balanced ibis year’s serious 
decline in domestic sales with a 
continuation of its aggressive and 
successful export polity, bat there 
arc m<Eca,tionsdjar this relief valve 
is abou t to blow! 

Already. Volkswagen workers 
have been laid ofT for two weeks 
becaureoT the. enormous cost of fi- 
nancing existing stocks and last , 
week, after announcing a profits 
slump in -ihd second . quarter and 
ruling oat any .hope of a quick re- 
covery, VW said production at its 
main plant at WoLEsbuigwoiild be 
baited for three weeks later this 
year. 

It seems inevitable that more of 
their colleagues from other compa- 
nies mil face the same prospect 
now that orders from abroad have 
: plunged and home market demand 
iooks-set 10 decline farther in the 
face of growing political and eco- 
nomic uncertainties. 

The picture looked better until 
die summer. Passenger car output 
rose 16 percent in the first half of 
this year to 2.1 mflb'on. In the 
same period domestic sales slipped 
6 percent to 125 million, but pes- 
simists are now predicting year- 
end sales of only two milli on- Even 
the optimists speak of only 2.1 mil- 
lion, compared to 233 million last 
year and a peak of 2.62 million 
Tour years ago. 

To counter the shortfall. West 
German exports rose by a quarter 
10 1 -29 million in the first half of 
this year. Much of the demand was 
European, and German products 
made big inroads into the other 
major national markets, France, It- 
aly and Britain. 

But . Volkswagen, the chief ex- 


porter in terms of numbers, was 
- stung by .the big drop in U.S. sales 
and has identified a softening else- 
where. By contrast, quality car 
makers Eke Mercedes-Benz, BMW 
and Porsche experienced excep- 
. tiorial UA demand, seemingly im- 
pervious to the unfavorable ex- 
change rate between the Deutsche 
-mark and the dollar. 

New Modeb Appearing 
. However, the array of new mod- 
els. that the industry is introducing 
could not have arrived at a better 
time. They will add impetus to 
flagging sales. The program in- 
cludes two of the major new- 
comers at the Paris auto show, the' 
Audi 100 and the Anglo-German 
Ford Siena. 

Toward the end of this year 
there win be a new, small 
Mercedes-Benz, the 190/I90E. It 
takes the company into a fresh 
market category and. will have a 
major impact on the opposition. It 
will be followed shortly afterward 
by the four-wheel-drive Audi 80 
and BMW’s replacement for its 3- 
series. 

The arrival of all these models in 
a broadly similar segment would 
have left GMTs contender, the 
Opel Commodore, very exposed. 
As a result, a heavily revised model 
has been brought forward and will 
be introduced m November. 

A pointer to the future of the 
West German industry comes, per- 
haps, from another newcomer. 
Opel’s Corsa, which plugs a se- 
rious gap in the company^ model 
lineup, is being made in a new, 
highly automated factory in Spain. 

Opel is following Ford in sourc- 
ing small cars for the European 
market from an area where labor 
costs are lower than in other indus- 
trialized nations. With profit mar- 
gins on baby cars so small, it is 


vital to produce them as efficiently 
as possible. 

Neither does the Spanish con- 
nection end with the Ford Fiesta 
and Opel Corse. Volkswagen is 
negotiating with the Spanish auto- 
maker Seat, and an announcement 
is expected shortly whereby Seat 
will begin manufacturing the small 
Polo/Derby models. 

Such an arrangement would 
help the troubled Seat, which 
would obtain modem, competitive 
models for its domestic market. 
But it would also benefit VW by 
giving it a proper presence in a 
market which is expected to show 
the biggest growth potential in Eu- 
rope. More importantly, the Seat- 
made VWs would be sold in the 
rest of Europe through the Ger- 
man company’s existing network. 

While the Germans seem happy 
to sell small. Spanish-made cars, it 
is noticeable that none of the deals 
so far embraces the higher quality, 
top technology models that have 
been the mainstay of the German 
success. 

Quality Setts 

There are more customers for 
upper-medium and upper category 
cars in Germany than anywhere 
else in Europe. It is evident in the 
fact that the mid-range Mercedes- 
Benz and BMW 3-series outsell 
baby cars like the Polo and Fiesta. 
And German buyers, widely re- 
garded as the most discriminating 
in Europe, seem to trust only prod- 
ucts of their own country. 

Even the German buyers' flirta- 
tion with Japanese products seems 
to have been broken off. Japanese 
sales rose to 1 1 percent of total in 
next to no time, but they now ac- 
count for about 9 percent. At the 
same time, German companies 
have led the exporters in Japan, ac- 
counting for 80 percent of the (ad- 
mittedly low) foreign sales there. 


West German Passenger Car Production 


Manufacturer 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

BMW 

327757 

330,087 

328381 

311393 

284371 

Dotmter-Befiz 

449,010 

438329 

433303 

403307 

409,090 

jlwJa 

rOffl 

486,917 

419317 

546,957 

544,160 

542350 

Opal 

810.158 

786363 

960343 

952356 

922304 

Porsche 

31734 

28322 

36301 

36379 

36,130 

VAG 

1,462,231 

131 7316 

1327361 

1340,981 

1395399 

Audi 

311,671 

285352 

323395 

295300 

317.928 

Volkswagen 

1,150360 

1332,164 

1304366 

1345,981 

1377371 

Total 

3,577,80 7 

3320,934 

3,932356 

3,890,176 

3390.544 


*Do0s not include Genk {Belgium) 


The Debate in Japan: 
Can the Giant Keep 
To Expansion Course? 


Some German automakers at- 
tribute the check in Japanese sales 
to the buyers' realization that Jap- 
anese cars do not have the lasting 
qualities of the domestic product, 
with the inevitable effect on resale 
values. 

There seems little doubt, 
though, that another reason is the 
German industry's quick reaction 
to the Japanese advance. German 
products are now much better 
equipped and better value for 
money. At the same time, Japanese 
imports are less competitively 
priced as a result of exchange rate 
changes. 

But what really irks many in the 
German industry is the suggestion 
that the Japanese produce cars 
more efficiently than they do. In 
some coses it is true, because of the 
more mature nature of the indus- 
try, but any visit to Daimler-Benz, 
VW or BMW will produce an end- 
less string of managers insisting 
that German production technolo- 
gy is every bit the match of Ja- 
pan's. 

Emphasised Flexibility 

Some examples include the use 
of assembly robots at Daimler- 
Benz, Opel's flexibility in making 
diesel or gasoline engines on the 
same lines, and the body assembly 
flexibility being built into all VW 
group factories. Soon, Wolfsburg 
will be able to make Golf, Jelta. 


Polo and Derby models on the 
same lines. 

Factories that do not have this 
ability to adjust to changing mar- 
ket demands will be the first to 
suffer in another major recession. 

Along with these advanced pro- 
duction techniques comes the high 
engineering excellence of the prod- 
ucts themselves. Indeed, the two 
companies with the best reputa- 
tions. Dainiler-Benz and BMW. 
managed to lift output when rivals 
were laying off employees in the 
worst of the recession. 

The lesson was not lost on the 
volume producers. In future they 
too will be placing even greater 
emphasis on engineering and qual- 
ity. 

Audi, a pan of the VW group 
that lost considerable domestic 
sales, freely admiis.it wants to 
move from its present gray area 
between the mass makers and the 
quality car producers. The only 
way is up. 


It is leading a four-wheel-drive 
revival for cars. Its new 100 sedan 
has the best aerodynamics of any 
production car in the world. It fea- 
tures wind-cheating, flush-fitting 
side glass, said to be a first, It is 
lighter even than its predecessor, 
which all adds up to notably good 
fuel economy. 

Ford’s Sierra. too. has a slippery 
shape. Mechanically, it may not be 
much removed from previous 
Fords, but in reality it is a quan- 
tum jump. 

The German industry in general 
has paid handsomely for these re- 
sults through massive investment. 
It plans to stay at the head of the 
pack with annual spending on 
plant and products to the order of 
S3.2 to S4 billion. 

It will inevitably lap some of the 
slower runners. 

— RICHARD FEAST 


Efficiency: Key Factor in Productivity Battle 


(Continued from Page 9S) 

-United States and Europe have 
been forced to follow suit and the 
rate of robotization has acceler- 
ated dramatically. In 1980 GM 
had 42S robots in its plants, and in 
1981 1,200, with nearly 4,000 more 
on order. By the end of the 1980s it 
plans to have 14,000. Ford in the 
United States has 500 and expects 
to install 2,400 by 198S. 

In Europe, Hat was soon joined 
by Renault and Volkswagen. AH 
three consider robots sufficiently 
important to manufacture then 
own. For the introduction of the 9 


model in 1981, Renault put 125 ro- 
bots into its Douai plant and 
claimed it to be the most highly 
automated car factoiy in Europe. 

The role ofjLhe robot should not 
be overstated. So far they have 
been used Dor a fairly limited range 
of functions, such as welding body 
panels, applying paint to complete 
body shots, loading machines and 
transferring parts. Whether they 
can ever take the place of the tradi- 
tionally labor intensive functions 
of trim and final assembly (fitting 
carpets, dashboards, electrical sys- 
tems and so an) remains to be 
seen. 


But even on a limited scale, ro- 
bots will have profound conse- 
quences for the motor industry 
and its manning levels. 

There are three possibilities. 
One is that a dramatic increase in 
the demand for cars in the later 
1980s and beyond will allow com- 
panies to introduce robots and in- 
crease their work forces. Such a 
prospect appears highly unlikely. 

Allowing for Robots 
The second case is that demand 
for cars will grow sufficiently to 
enable robots to produce more ve- 
hicles with the same work force. 


Even that looks optimistic and it 
seems that for most car industries, 
robots will be a means of pro- 
ducing more efficiently at roughly 
the same level of output but with 
fewer people. 

General Motors beheves that the 
number of man hours required to 
produce a car can be cut by half 
through automation; and the In- 
ternational Metalworkers* Federa- 
tion has estimated that GM could 
require 60,000 fewer workers by 
1990 than it did at the start of 
1980s. 

— PETER WAYMARK 


‘Fuel Revolution’ Continues 

(Continued from Page 95) 

300.000 and a half million turbine cars could be in production in the 
early 1990s. 

By using the latest ceramics, developed during the space programs. 
Ford has been able to raise combustion temperatures ana improve effi- 
ciency. 

Predictions based on the split-torque automatic transmission used in 
the U.S. verson of the Escort are for 60 percent better fuel economy 
than is at present available. Another advantage of the gas turbine is that 
it can run on several fuels, liquid or gas, and is not, therefore, dependent 
onoiL 

On the future of the electric car, manufacturers are still pessimistic. 

The difficulties stem from the state of battery technology. Even the 
most advanced batteries are heavy and bulky, give a limited range and 
take several hours to be recharged. 

Ford has pointed out that it takes 700 times longer to fuel an electric 
vehicle than to fill a tank with gasoline. 

Also, studies by the Electricity Council in Britain have suggested that, 
when battery life is taken into account, electric vehicles are up to six 
times more expensive to operate than gasoline-powered cars. At the 
moment, the electric car seems to be limited in its application to short 
trips around town. 

On other possibilities, Brazil has successfully introduced cars powered 
by alcohol, taking advantage of its ability to grow two sugar cane crops a 
year for the large-scale production of ethanol 

Elsewhere methanol which can be made from coal, wood, sewage and 
certain waste materials, has been used, especially as a gasoline extender. 
Up to 15 percent of alcohol can be added to gasoline without significant 
engine changes being necessary. 


By Jon P. Bird 

T HE Japanese automotive in- 
dustry, which manages 10 
keep on rolling despite growing in- 
ternational tensions and ever-stiff- 
ening trade barriers, is a powerful 
collective economic force to be 
reckoned with in world markets 
everywhere. 

Last year, Japan’s 11 automo- 
bile ana truck makers exported 
6,048,447 vehicles — 3.949,542 

cars, 2,017321 trucks and 84384 
buses. These figures compare with 
slightly under 6 million units in 
1980, and only 43 milli on units in 
1979. 

In addition, over 550,000 vehi- 
cles were exported last year in the 
form of knocked-down assembly 
kits. 

But can the Japanese automo- 
tive industry keep on expanding, 
and exactly where do Japanese au- 
tomakers stand on the export con- 
troversy? 

The auto makers themselves are 
concerned with the key problem of 
survival With the truck and car 
makers fighting for shares of both 
domestic and export markets, it 
seems almost impossible for all 1 1 
firms to survive until the end of 
the century. 

Internal Shuffling 
Industrial experts foresee some 
internal shuffling among Japanese 
auto companies in the not too dis- 
tant future. Toyota Motor Co. and 
Toyota Motor Sales Co, a market- 
ing arm. joined forces recently to 
become the Tovota Motor Corp. 
The Daihatsu Motor Co. and Hino 
Motors are major affiliates of the 
Toyota group, and the Yamaha 
Motor Co. has acted as Toyota's 
racing research and development 
arm for many years. 

Under the Nissan corporate um- 
brella are Nissan Dfesd and Fuji 
Heavy Industries, makers of the 
Subaru line. 

Hus leaves the major independ- 
ents — Honda, farm Mitsubishi 
and Tqyo Kogyo — with survival 
problems of their own. Honda may 
be the only real loner in this group, 
but it is aggressively pursuing 
overseas markets on its own. Hon- 
da's links with British Leyland in 
buflding the BL Bounty, inspired 
by the Honda Civic sedan, gives 
the Japanese firm access to the Eu- 
ropean market. Honda's U3. plant 
in Ohio is ready to start producing 
Accords for Europe, and Honda 
also has a tie-up with Daimler- 
Benz in South Africa. 
Consolidation in the home mar- 


ket. where possible, and in ten 
uonalization in overseas marke 
where necessary, are the steps ti 
Japanese automakers are taking 
ensure survival and gradi 
growth. 

The Isuzu Motor Co. h 
hitched its future to the Gene 
Motors Corp., which owns 3* 
percent of Isuzu and is expected 
increase its holdings to 40 pen® 
The additional capital mil he 
Isuzu build new facilities to pi 
duee its ST car to a future 300.0 
units a year, 200.000 of which a 
destined for GM. 

Red Ink Danger 

The Mitsubishi Motor Coip 
U.S. connection is Chrysler, wfaa 
owns a 15 percent share of the Ja 
anese firm, purchased in the hi 
eyon days when the Chrysler Coi 
was strong. MMC, backed by t 
powerful Mitsubishi group, nc 
ranks fifth among Japanese au 
makers and third among truck pi 
ducers. MMC took over Chryslo 
Australian subsidiary, and us 
the captive import system in t 
U.S. through Chrysler to develi 
brand recognition. This mea 
MMC can now open up its ov 
completely separate raarketii 
channels as well as continue 10 u 
Chrysler links overseas. 

Tqyo Kogyo Co., which mak 
the Mazda fine of automobiles, : 
most drowned in its own red ii 
during the oil shock of the mi 
1970s, when it was trying to s 
fuel-thirsty rotary engines. Ft 
ornately, the Sumitomo Gro 1 
stepped in to save TK, giving t 
firm time to introduce other nc 
rotary engine cars like the Fami 
GLC/323 and Capella 626, whi 
have done wdl in world markets 

Front- Wheel Components 

The RX-7 sports car, with 
more fuel-efficient rotary engine 
also a hot seller. 

However, TK's best outlc 
comes not from Sumitomo, 1 
from the Fold Motor Co. wh 
purchased a 25 percent share 
TK so that the company could ' 
come a reliable source for fro 
wheel drive car components a 
for fully completed models to 
marketed in Asia under the Ft 
(Laser) nameplate. 

Even closer Ford-TK ties 
likely is the future, as both fir 
take advantage of each oth< 
marketing expertise in differ- 
parts of the world. 
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1981 Balance Sheet. Touchstone for the past. 

Foundation stone for the future. 
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Once again, in 1981, we had a good balan- 
ce sheet 

Of itself, it provides only a relatively 
scant picture of the results achieved by our 
overall policy. But for those who have obser- 
ved our activities over any length of time, it 
represents a confirmation of that overall poli- 
cy, based on continuity and security for the fu- 
ture. 

It isprecisely in difficult times — and no- 
ne of the past few years has been easy - that a 
company such as Daimler-Benz must think, 
plan arid operate on a long term basis, brin- 
ging together two seemingly contradictory 
principles. 

One is a steadfast and persistent adhe- 
rence to. the traditional principles of first rate 
technology, quality and service ability, safety, 
durability and comfort; it is these that give our 
clients the confidence in our products that is 
the? key to our long term success. 

- r : The other; however; is our active, for- 
ward-looking examination of changing condi- 
tions and new discoveries: we mnst and will 
find solutions for the future, in areas such as 
economy, reduction of pollution, the achieve- 
ment of new markets. 

Both are rightfully expected of iis. 

Market success based on a 
. highl y competitive ran ge. 

In a difficult year for the automobile in- 
dustry, we managed, to increase our car pro- 
duction from 429,078 to 440,778 units. Our 
marketing successes ~* or so we believe are 
based oh our highly competitive production 
..ranges and our worldwide customer service . 
organization. The M ercedes~Benz “Energy ; 
.Concept*’ has given us a considerable lead in 
enfrbling os to cut 


DAIMLER-BENZ AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

Consolidated Balance Sheet (summary) 

ASSETS 

31 st December 
1981 1980 

DM MilL DM Mill 

LIABILITIES 

31st December . 
1981 1980 1 

DM Mill. DM Mill. 

Fixed assets 

Net Current assets 

5,790.9 

14,321.3 

4,479.9 

12,7233) 

Proprietory capital 
Debts/liabilities 

6266.0 5315.3 i 

133462 11388.1 | 

Balance sheet total 

20,1122 

17203.4 

Balance sheet total 

20,1122 17203.4 | 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account (summary) 


1981 1980 

DM MilL DM Mill. 



Sales 

Increase in inventory and 
self-constructed fixed assets 
Cost of materials 

Labour 

Depreciation 

Thxes 

Other expenditures 
less other income 

36,660.7 

8923 

19*496.9 

£993.4 

1387.7 

3,091.0 

2.457.9 

31,053.7 

1,073.1 

163562 

93153*) 

• 1,447.3 
13923*) 

1312.7 

*) Cannot be compared on same basis as 1981 due to 
reorganization of Daimler-Benz AG employee retire- 
ment insurance. 

of whicb: 

Provi si ons written back 

826.3 

1,102.0*) 

391.0*) 

The annual report giving the full annual statements of 
account may ne obtained from banks or direct from 
Daimler-Renr. AC. Dent. FBW/AFP. P.O. Box 202. 

Profit for the period 

826.3 

711.0 

D-7000 Stuttgart. 




sumption of our vehicles by up to 22%, and to 
achieve further improvements in environ- 
: mental acceptability, in . our particularly 
successful top models, for example, where we 
produced and sold over 95-800 vehicles in 
1981. 

These savings were not, however, 
achieved at the cost of performance Or com- 
fort And certainly not at the cost of quality or 
safety. The same applies to models 200 and 
230 E, with their high performance yet econo- 
mical four cylinder engines. 

Our new top of the range model, the large 

Coupe in the 380 SEC and 500 SEC versions, 
was enthusiastically received by the market 

In spite of the extremely weak invest- 
ment position in most Western European 
countries and the USA, we nevertheless mana- 
ged to maintain commercial vehicle produc- 
tion and sales at almost the same high level as 

In tU :/»*o noe.i- 


with 272368): indeed, in monetary terms we 
even managed to increase our turnover 

This.was attributable to our increased ex- 
ports of medium-sized and extra-heavy goods 
vehicles to the Middle East and North African 
countries. 

Without this increase in exports, a drop 
in our sales and employment figures would 
have been unavoidable. 

However it is not only our export activi- 
ties that we have strengthened, but also our 
foreign commitment - for example by acqui- 
ring the North American heavy goods vehicle 
manufacturer, Freightliner In this way, Daim- 
ler-Benz are endeavouring to secure a firm 
position in the North American HCV trade. 

Success abroad. 

In 1981, our growth was exclusively 


turnover at DM 36.7 billion, rose by 63%' (as 
compared with 55% in the previous year). 

This growth was achieved in Europe, the 
USA, Australia, Asia and Africa. The marke- 
ting situation in South America - Argentina 
and Brazil — was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. 

Capital investment to secure 
the company’s future. 

Only a strong, healthy company can in- 
vest And only a company that can invest will 
remain strong and healthy. 

lo maintain and enlarge the considera- 
ble technical lead which our vehicles have, we 
invest, for example, more than a billion DM 
each year in research and development 

And in the context of our medium term 
investment plan, we invest more than DM 2.5 
billion each year in new products, new pro- 
duction plant, greater flexibility of produc- 
tion, and an improved marketing and custo- 
mer service organization. 

Lookin g the future - with 
faith and confidence. 

Our product range policy is in line with 
the continuing trend of durable and economic 
vehicles of a ‘high technical standard. 

Based- on this policy we have a secure 
order situation, and hence a continuing high 
level of employmenL 

Our success in achieving our targets will 
be possible only with the full utilization of the 
company’s personnel] and material resources. 

And, of course, with your confidence - 
and we shall once again, by our performance, 
endeavour to prove ourselves worthy of this 
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AUTO INDUSTRY 


’ord 


British Passenger Car Production 


)n Success of New Sierra Model 


Manufacturer 


TO WHERE in Europe does 
i Ford sell as many cars as it 
s in Britain. Last year the total 
5 235,000, or almost one in three 
Drears. 

is medium range Cortina, or 
anus, now replaced by the sleek 
p Sierra, was the No. 1 seller, as 
ras for most of the past decade, 
fbe importance of the Sierra to 
rd of Britain cannot be over-etn- 
lazed. In earning terms it is the 
lot important car in the compa- 
is mood lineup. Ford is looking 
the same son of numbers with 
ina as it achieved with Cortina, 
allow it to maintain its unpres- 
* profits record of recent years. 
Ford of Britain is one of the few 
vds in the company’s somewhat 
,-nished worldwide crown. On 
s face of it, its money-earning 
ford would tend to scotch the 
mmon notion that the country is 
4 really a good place to make 
jjtor cars these days. 

In truth, it is not. But it is a 
od place to sell cars, as the high 
"el of imports, nearly 60 percent, 
ficates. Companies like Volks- 
tgpn-Audi, Volvo, BMW and 
ercedes-Benz have shown strong, 
nsistent growth in Britain, st- 


and Peugeot’s Talbot, followed a 


make money. BL, toe state-owned 
group which does not have the lux- 
ury of tied imports, is stzU one of 
the auto world’s peat money- 
losers. 


a shadow of its former self, and its 
future is dependent on the poten- 
tially lucrative on-off-on deal to 
supply component kits of defunct 
models to Iran. Given the volatile 
nature of Iranian business and pol- 
itics it is a shaky prospecL 


icied by the high retail prices 
it were established in better 


it were established in better 
oes by a stronger domestic in- 
is try. 

.Ford's dazzling succession of 
afits, as good and consistent as 
y in Europe, were achieved by 
e cars it sells in Britain rather 
an those it manufactures there, 
alf of all new Fords are from the 
bup’s more efficient factories in 
cst Germany. Belgium, Spain 
id the RepubUc of Ireland. 

Other British volume makers, in- 
nding General Motors' Vauxhall 


Specialists Also Hit 

Even the small, specialist auto- 
makers, of whom there arc several 
in Britain, are finding the going 
lough. Rolls-Royce, whose custom- 
ers one would expect to be im- 
mune. from the recession, has suf- 
fered a drop of maze than a third 
in domestic registrations. 

This continued low level of do- 
mestic demand, where the vast ma- 
jority of sales are made, means the 
year-end output will be below one 
million for the third successive 
year. However, in the short term 
the arrival next spring of a new 
generation of cars from -BL’s Aus- 
tin Rover division, may improve 
matters. 

Ironically, the one event that did 
promise to change the industry’s 
international standing, Nissan's 
now u suspended” auto plant in 
Britain, was largdy opposed by the 
established makers. They identi- 
fied the program as an assembly 
one, with few prospects of local or- 
ders for the decimated components 
industry and with every likelihood 
of making their own factories ap- 
pear less competitive. 

Thus Ford and BL are the only 
true volume automakers in the 
country. VauxhaH and Talbot are 
little more than assemblers for the 
home market 

Talbot, formerly Rootes and 
Ouysler-Europe. assembles vehi- 
cles from French components. It is 


Figures released recently by the 
acty of Motor Manufacturers 


Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders showed that Talbot’s 
output slumped by more than 63 
percent in the first half of this 
year, enough to wipe out improve- 
ments by BL, Ford and VauxhalL 
and bring the U.K. total down 
from 492,178 in the first half of' 
1981 to 465,846. 

Certainly Talbot's parent group, 
whose share of the European mar- 
ket has shrank even more quickly, 
does not need the British manufac- 
turing capacity. 


BL 

Delorean 

Ford 

Lotus 

Reliant 

Rolls-Royce 

Talbot* 

TVR 

Vauxhall 

Others 


1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

413/&40 

395.820 

503,767 

611,624 

639736 

« 

7/409 

342,171 

345 

89 

3,087 

117/439 

164 

69,932 

574 

342/67 

384 

582 

3,108 

125/314 

144 

55/102 

623 

398,694 

1,031 

876 

3,343 

102,977 

308 

58755 

691 

324,428 

1,196 

832 

3,328 

196/456 

312 

84,032 

728 

406,640 

1,092 

2,392 

2,860 

169/168 

364 

93736 

767 

954,650 

923,744 

1,070,452 

1,222,936 

1,315,694 


Fiat’s Turnaround 
In Sales Brightens 


By Sari Gilbert 

A greement is hard to come 
by in Italy, but at present 

. - 1! unMnCIlC 


the Amobianchi A-U2 wf-ite 
Landa. Delta, also betong tb. tfe, ' 
Fur stable. July was aff.unprece- 


*Fam»r4y Qvytiar UK, until oapsrad in 1978 by Peugeot SA 


V aMxtmfl I fldlnag lip 

By contrast, Vauxhall has 
looked more healthy lately. GM*s 
market share, including products 
from its West German Opel con- 
cern, has jumped three points in 
the space of a year, mainly on the 
strength of its Cavalier (Ascona). 
It is a picture that is common 
across Europe, where Opel has 
made large gains. 

V auxhall imports models from 
Opel factories in West Germany 
and Belgium. Soon it wQl be im- 
porting cars from a new Spanish 
factory as well, a move that could 
trigger a major union/company 
row. 

The Spanish car is the Corsa, 
GM*s first true competitor in the 
Fiat 127/Renaull 5/Ford Fiesta 
super-mini category. 

VauxhaH's one proper manufac- 
turing job is the old Chevette, a 


low volume model that fits into a 

similar category.- 

Vauxhall denies that the arrival 
of the Corsa will mean the demise 
of the Cbevette, but Vauxhall em- 
ployees have seen the way CM'S 
global planning has gone recently 
and are anxious about their future. 

Ford already imports half its 
Fiestas from Spain, and sourcing 
from Spain has become a sensitive 
issue. 

What irritates BL is that it can- 
not sell in the essentially dosed 
Spanish market, while goods from 
Spain have no restrictions on their 
volume. However, the picture may 
change with the country’s member- 
ship of the Common Market in the 
mid-1980s. 

BL has little prospect of getting; 
back on target until the arrival 
next spring of the first of the LC10 
generation of cars. BL’s Metro and 
Acclaim (a Honda clone) sell well 
enough, but it needs a big volume 
model in the Escort/ Astra range. 

Its more specialist Jaguar and 
Range Rover remain in remarka- 
bly good demand, but whatever 
their gains, they are not enough to 
offset Austin Rover volume losses. 


BL is down to little more than 18 
percent market share and needs to 
hit at least 20 percent for any pros- 
pect of recovery. 

BL has swallowed millions in 
public funds, though it is very 
much fitter and leaner since Sir 
Michael Edwardes, the firm’s out- 
going rfminn^n l performed major 
surgery on iL The group’s declared 
aim of breaking even by next year 
looks more optimistic as the year 
goes by, but that is as much a re- 
flection on the market place as on 
BL itself. Other automakers will be 
hard pressed, too. 

Yet more taxpayers' money ap- 
pears to have been fruitlessly lost 
in the troubled Northern Ireland 
province. Receivers were called in 
to DeLorean, which made stainless 
steel sports cars, mainly for die 
U.S. market. The company failed 
largely because of the U.S. sales re- 
cession, and it is not yet dear 
whether the Belfast plant win ever 
make cars again. 

Another factor causing all mak- 
ers concent is the substantial 
growth in private imports. The 
traffic has been kuwifld by the 
high retail prices in Britain and 
much lower prices in Belgium and 


the Netherlands. It was partly in 
rftavmse to this trend that Ford 


response to this tread that Ford 
ait its prices earlier this year. 

Qt far makers pooh-poohed the 
i dea of doing the same. They have 
done so, of course, simply because 
of Ford's marketing muscle and 
the disorderly state of the market. 

What sales growth there has 
hiyn was generated by the lifting 
of all controls on loans (previously 
one-third deposit and the remain- 
der repayable within two years.) 
Given high interest rates, buying a 
car baramg a daunting prospect. 

But the change in legislation and 
easing of interest rates led to a 
record August high of 302,000 car 
sales. It was sufficient to lift annu- 
al sales above the previous year’s 
equivalent total, whereas they had 
been running in arrears. 

It caused manufacturers to raise 
their year-end expectations on 
sales, if not on revenues. 

Meanwhile, the motor industry 
is lobbying hard for die abolition 
of the special car tax. But many 
top auto industry executives b£ 
lieve it is too valuable an income 
for the exchequer and abolition is 

an im potab le H nwm 

—RICHARD FEAST 


there is an undisputed consensus 
that a turnaround at Fiat, the giant 
Italian automobile maker, is the 
biggest success story around, all 
the more so since it has taken place 
against a background of general 
recession in the western European 
car market, - 

After several years of losses , 
brought on by management errors,, 
trade union trembles and a decline 
in product quality that has led 
some English-stfeaking Wits to 
d flint Fiat stands for “fix it again, 
Tony,” the world's eighth largest 
car manufacturer is once again rid- 
ing high- 

The company is back in the 
black with admittedly small net 
profits but rising from 51 billion 
hre in 1980 to 97 billion in 1981, 
and recent months have provided a 
plethora of encouraging signs, like 
a 21 percent increase in sales in 
1981 and a 6 percent rise in ex- 
ports. 

Investments have increased sig- 


nal* stable. July wasaiv. unprece- 
dented boom month," with Fiat>j - 


share of the market:. at : 55J pert.- 
cent; equal to 82.770 cars. ^ 

All tms. has understandably ledi 
to a certain amount of optimum. 

; Gianni : "Agnelli. . chairmap .=of ; the-. : 
Turin-based conglomerate of -45$ - 
companies- in 60 coumriri$ v -adiniiis. . 
that recovery is not total ;and;hss'- 
predicted that 1982 would be a dif- 
ficult year, ■ but ■ fae. : recently- 
appeared sanguine about -Fiat’s 
prospects. .. . - 

"The difficulties of thefature dd 
not find us unprepared*” he told;' 
shareholder at the annual .meeting 
this summer. 

.“Fiat iemerges sbengtliened- 
frpm the trials of.the'ipast; mon?. 
solid financially, more innovative - 
in its. products, more ^ggre$riveiu ; 
commercial penetration. . 3 


nificanfl y and productivity, whit 
for a time had sunk far below Jap- 
anese and European standards, re- - 
cently climbed * 20 percent to re- 
spectable levels. 

Most importantly. Hat has re- 
gained its place as Western Eu- 
rope’s No. I car salesman. In the 
fast seven months of this year. 
Fiat's share of the European mar- 
ket rose to 13,9 percent, compared 
to 13.7 percent m the same period 
of 1981. 


Changes PayrngOCU 

The fact is that in the aftermath 
of die slump that followed hard, bn . 
the 1 973 . oil crisis,, a serks^qf. 
changes in production, manager 


meat, design mid labor ^jxilicy.np- 
pcar to be paying off. In the; Latte? 
field, the hig h point of the pqxnp& ; 
ny’s last ditch attack ed faffing 
productivity and soaring absentee 
ism came in the fall .of J980 when 
the company withstood, a sevens 
week strike that collapsed . Who! 
40,000 mid-levd 'employees took to 
the streets in an imprpcedenttd bid 
to return to work. ’ _ . ' " J ; .. 

By withstanding the strike, Fiat: 
won the right to Jay off 23,G0Oex- 
cess auto workers and as part of a 
broader plan to reduce total em- 
ployees and keep unsold car stocks 
to a minimum, thousands of other 
woritois are being kept on a Total- 
ing short-time schedule. The coin-; 
pany*s aggressive labor policy has. 
also had the effect of sharply ic-' 
during absenteeism, with the result 
ihatprodoctrvity has risen sharply. 

Changes in management -aind 
produettott methods have also had 
tar reaching effects. 


Sweden Stable ; but Remains Vulnerable to Hazards of Export Market 


. FTER FIGHTING for its life 
L during most of the 1970s, the 
edish auto industry seems to 
re entered a more stable period, 
t the underlying weaknesses re- 
in and the ul timate survival of 
ib and Volvo may depend on 
: extent to which they can bene- 
fnam alliances with other mann- 


fhe Swedes carved their niche in 
j world car market by desi g nin g 
ruble vehicles that would survive 
: hard Scandinavian winters, 
i , they introduced important 
ety features years before their 
als. The cars have sold wdl in 
ath America, still tile principal 
port market, and also in Britain, 
'fere motorists tend to appreciate 


the solid, if unspectacular, virtues 
that Volvo and Saab can offer. 

But Sweden’s population of only 
mfTlinn jj too «im 11 a home 
marker to guarantee a firm base 
and this means that the car indus- 
try is forced to seD about 70 per- 
cent of its output abroad. This 
makes Volvo and Saab particularly 
vulnerable to sudden currency 
changes and the other hazards of 
setting oversea s. 

Both companies, too, are 
h a m p e re d by then- srfce. Even 
counting Volvo’s Dutch operation, 
they can nmster a combined capac- 


ity of only half a million units. 
Inis is not nearly enough to reap 


the -economies of scale, in design 
and manufacture, that are avail- 


able to a Renault or a Volkswagen. 

Nor can Saab and Vblvo afford 
to dumgje their models as often as 
they would like; Both the Saab 
99/900 and the big Volvo go bade 
to the 1960s, though the latter will 
gradually be phased out in favor of 
the 7 series launched earlier this 
year. 

A total of 258,000 cars was pro- 
duced in Sweden last year, an im- 
provement on the 235,000 of the 
previous year but still well below 
the 317,000 made in 1976. Volvo 
managed to increase its output by 
22,00ft to 192,000 and had a rood 
year in the United States, but Saab 
production, at 66,000, was the 
same as in 1980 and meant that the 


company was again operating at 
only two-thirds of capacity. 


Without the resources to devote 
to frequent model changes, Saab 
has had to make the best of an old 
design. The stretch of the 99 into 
the 900 was a useful holding opera- 
tion, but even the 900 *is several 
years old. 


Where Saab has scored is in 
being the first manufacturer to 
grasp die opportunity of turbo- 
charging as a means of increasing 
performance without a proportion- 
ate penalty in fuel consumption. 
The 900 turbo has accounted for 
up to one third of all Saabs sold 
and almost every manufacturer, 
big and small, has paid Saab the 


compliment of following it along 
the turbo path. 

For those who have perceived 
the traditional large Vcuvo as a 
somewhat tank-like vehicle, the 
760 will come as a pleasant 
surprise. 

Lower, wider and slightly 
shorter than the 264, it has a dis- 
tinctive wedge shape with sloping 
hood and sharply angled 
windshield. The near-vertical angle 
of the rear window with the trunk 
is an unusual piece of styhn& 
which helps the aerodynamics of 
the car. 

The turbocharged diesel version, 
using a six cylinder Volkswagen 
unit, is as smooth and quiet as any 
diesel on the market, beats nearly 


all of them on performance and re- 
turns excellent fuel economy. 

The 760 arrives, however, at a 
time when safes of large cars have 
been falling away alarmingly and 
however good it is, Volvo may not 
reap the roll reward from it That 
is why its second model line, the 
300 Series built in the Netherlands, 
may assume greater importance. 

Taking over the former Daf car 


True, this is a far cry from the 
golden days of the 1960s when 18 
out of every 100 cars sold in Eu- 
rope were Hats. But it is a decided 
improvement from 1979 when the 
Fiat share had sunk back to only 
II percent 


operation has proved a mixed 
blessine. There were serious teetfr- 


biessmg. There were serious teeth- 
ing troubles with the car and it ran 
up such losses that the Dutch gov- 
ernment was forced to step in and 
increase its stake from 45 percent 
to 70 percent 

— PETER WAYMARK 


Home Market Gains 

In Italy itself recent perform- 
ance is also inspiring, hi a market 
that u cootracting, although less 
severely than elsewhere on the' 
Continent, Italian car manufactur- 
ers managed to capture 63.1 per- 
cent of the local market between 
January, and June; up from 60.9 
peroent a year earlier. 

And of this, 51.9 percent was 
won by Fiat* s aggresave sales poli- 
cy and restrained pricing. Indeed, 
of the 10 most popular cars in Ita- 
ly, thetop fotnv theT27, : the Ripho 
of Strada, the Panda and the* 131 
are Flats, and twoof the other six. 


In the late- 1970s the company 
was reorganized into, a holding 
company heading 11 subsidies and 
in 1980 new men like Cesare Rom-, 
iti, managing director, Francesco^ 
Paolo Mattioli, general managtt, 
and ViUorio GhkfeUa, auto tiuef,\ 
were . moved into the top £krts,, 
bringing about a division b&tfeeH^ 
ownership and management long- 1 ■ 
desired by Mr. Agnelli. ' ' ' ; - 



GMCS-15 


BUCK SKYHAWX 


OLD5MOBHE NINETY-EIGHT REGENCY 


CADILLAC FLEETWOOD BROUGHAM 


PONTIAC 6000 L£ , 


CHEVROLET CAMARO Z28-E 


1 flL £ ; 
ALt J 

' 3B£> *■ 


General Motors incites you to enter toe World of Motion 


There are Iwo very exhilarating ways to enter the 
World of Motion. 

One is to come to Walt Disney World's exciting new 
EPCOT Center, recently opened in Florida USA There, 


history of transportation, an entertaining display of advanced 
technology— and a Thrilling trip into the future. 

The other way to enter the World of Motion is to see your 
.authorized deafer for General Motors North American vehicles. 


me r* f 
S.Ai • 
t; 


you'll discover the huge Transportation Pavilion, presented wherever you live. There, you'll discover the same advanced 


tjy General Motors. It's an informative overview of the technology, as it is applied to the building of modern 


Ameren corsana tTuc^GWsnewe^ offerings ore comfort, convenience crib driving pleasure 

They are assembled with the aid of robots, laser EPCOT Center Or ^. 5 ?l 4 COrT ^ Q Disney World’s 

beams and gamma rays. ICi Ji| deoter 

And, as always, they are designed for your Pjjjl ; 
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WALL STREET WATCH 

By EDWARD ROHRBACH 

Making Big Money in Stocks: 
A Science or an Artful Craft? 


France 9 s Top Automakers 
Are Undeterred by Losses 


: 2 *lh TX7hai does h cake to make big 

Cip..,'?* k < W Lode? Inside information? 

*%i Try “artistry. "That is the fonm 

. ** — 

Mr. 

: !? o .^.ksifyh' Sbms 


money on the stock market? Timing? 


the formula Harold B. Tforifch sees as the grig 1 *- 
Ltc«3>M ui investors have over the herd. 

Ehrlich is c hairm a n of Bernstem-Macanlay, a subsidiary of 
-~c «cs ft -« Sbearsoo/Anwrican Express. An mta«sl-raie ^edafist, he directs msn- 
Jgsment ofS9 bfflioo, mostly, in money market funds. Mr. Ehrlich, also 
tewrr'V ec o nomist, is a forma securities analyst and brokerage house re- 
• 1 search director. 

:h ' “Because of all the numbers, the technical data, people think it’s a 

rLV^'viia science, be said. “Sure, you have to get a handle on that — Picasso was 

r:** 5 *^ K ■ fiB * a gre ? 1 beyond, wfcerenot many are gifted enough to 

'■£>? '^1 u venture, the rewards of Wall street are for the hjehfv mtniri w the hn-hlv 
1 Z*** JLte • , r - 

x ■_ As for the “numbers,” Mr. Ehrlich believes the U5. economy is in the 

~jw - ^.opesung stages of a recovery. 

! r.,» H'k . Nothing. Spectacular — a rebound 
■ E^i by the fourth- quarter of 354 per- 

cent, only half of what the gross 
pationji product grew coming out 
of theiast'recession in 1973. 

Three main dements, he said. 


: 


are 


- ^.government 

~ ■ pttn * J 



The rewards of Wall 
Street are for the 
higjhly Kutnxtxve, the 
highly artistic.’ 


spending. 


, over into the rest of the economy; 2) the «dng by the Federal 
ftjta.iL Reserve of the money supply, and 3) the impact of consumer spending, 
t. . especially since inventories are so low (“Americans lucky enough to be 

v . :ici B tL . employed are relatively flush,” be said.) 

ihjifS^ • “The economy drives the money supply, not the reverse,** he asserted. 
• ;,J: : q 1 ^“Therefore, the money supply will grow.” 

3ir But the psychological effect of this, Mr. Ehrlich added, will be re- 


3- - ^ 

'^tn ia _ 

inflationary fears and concern that the Fed will tighten. the 

' Pi j screws. 

si- h!sjS®h:. “Good news will be bad newsi^ Interest rates, which have stopped 
\c\\ going down, may well bob up again soon and put a cap on the stock 
■'i j j,y!" market short tenu." 

In December, however. Mr. Ehrlich thmfa: perception of the US. 
^^ecpnomywfll be much cheerier than now. “By Christmas it could weD be 
-« t r~r,' rt ' 1 % a rosy picture.^ with inflation down to no more *h*n 5 percent on an 
4-: ‘V-irJuJf a n n utitMd basis and up- ticks appearing in corporate profit prqje 


By Axel Krause 

Iniemalonat Herald Tribune 

PARIS — France's two largest automakers 

— one nationalized, the other privately owned 

— are showing they do have some things in 
common: red ink, labor troubles and future 
expansion strategies. 

“The nature of our ownership doesn’t seem 
to be playing that much of a role in the pres- 
ent, turbulent stale of the industry.” an execu- 
tive of one of the companies said Wednesday. 
“Things are rough for both of us,” be added. 

The executive made his comment following 
announcements by state-owned Renault and 
Peugeot, a private company, that they expect- 
ed to repon substantial losses for 1982. 

Addressing newsmen at the Paris auto show, 
which will be opened Thursday by President 
Franpois Mitterrand, company executives also 
reported rising sales for their companies and 
said they were pursuing expansion programs, 
amid soaring operating costs. 

Bernard Hanon, Renault’s president, said be 
was “guardedly optimistic” about his compa- 
ny’s future performance and about the sales 
outlook for the West European automobile 
market. Total European car sales will rise to 
9.9 million units this year and to a somewhat 
higher level in 1983, Mr. Hanon said. 

Renault’s worldwide sales in 1982 will in- 
crease to a record 2 million units, compared to 
1.8 million in 1981, which means that the com- 
pany this year may surpass the sales volume of 
Volkswagen, Europe's leading automaker. Re- 
nault executives said. 


Although he declined to provide figures, Mr. 
Hanon said that Renault’s fosses this year stem 


losses this year stem 


primarily from costs of starting up new plants, 
wage bins, and a substantial investment pro- 
gram. 

In 1983, the company plans to invest 8 J bil- 
lion francs (SI. 18 billion), a slight increase 
over this year’s investment level, Mr. Hanon 
said. 

In May, Renault reported that it lost 673 
million francs during 1981 after having a profit 
of 638 million francs in 1980. 

Company officials said that a monthlong 
strike last spring at Renault’s assembly plant 
at Flirts, outside Paris, would also contribute 
to the loss. Some industry reports said produc- 
tion of R-S and R-18 modus was down by a 
total of 30,000 due to the strike. 

Outlining Renault’s strategy, Mr. Hanon 
died develop men t of electronics, automation, 
use of new materials and continued emphasis 
on development of diesel and turbo engines. 
He said the company’s aim was to launch one 
new car model each year, but he emphasized 
that the market will determine the design erf 
future models. 

Gesturing behind him toward a model of a 
new, experimental car known as the Vesta, Mr. 
Hanon said that “aerodynamics and materials 
will play an important role” in future models. 
Company officials said that the Vesta, which is 
being financed 30-30 by Renault and the 
French government, is a prototype car for the 
1990s, aimed at consuming an average of three 
(Continued on Phge IS, CoL 2) 



N.Y. Stocks Slide 
On Rate Concerns, 
Economic Outlook 


Bernard Hanon 


!.1C 


Ford Ordered to Ease Right-Hand Ban 


projections. 




■flians 


Reuters 

„ Stocks will benefit" * rr ~ r r r J LUXEMBOURG — ^ The Euro- 

**" Bnl as the economy gains momentmn into the new year, he predicts E*®” Court of Justice ordered 

wl “ideologues" in (he Reagan administration and Federal Reserve will Wednesday to ease its ban 

d - "focus on tbc specter of renewed inflation. “No doubt about it,” there will “ 

“t naTiobi be a tax increase in the first half of 15183, while the Fed moves to restrain 

^ja&t^tbei 

L urr1 'ore. Tm very concerned about another recession in the second 


'■•■•ur riiE b1 ^ ‘Therefon 

r -JteiEiuS; talfof 1983.’ 

• • - * - 


Keller’s Gloom on Car Sales 


in West Germany on the sale of 
right-hand -drive cars destined for 
Britain. 

Responding to an appeal by 
Ford against a challenge to its 
sales restrictions from the Europe- 

- ■ . an Commission, the court told 

Few the moment, no one argues with the view that the U5. economy is Ford in an interim ruling to re- 
s&jjj st31 sputtering down the stretch like an old clunker. And Paine Webber’s sume sales in West Germany with- 
• ■ ^ 02 % [qj- Maryann Keller, the Cadillac of automotive industry ana^ts, has scaled 

r ‘~ is eftaij-hsek her estimate for 1982 U.S. new-car sales. 

“They nrigiit be as low as 7.7 million,” she said. That would be the 
’-•j* lowest levd since 1938 and compares with 8_5 minim i cars sold last year. 

» — Most analysts still see 1982 sales around 8 million. 

- r . Z-o?- : Ms. Kcues, attending the Paris auto diow, wants a look at new models 
; introduced by General Motors and Ford — the “Corsa” and “Ser- 


in 



tailed the arrogant assumption that “people would pay anything u 
... GKFs effort to reach, agreement with Toyota for use 


to own 


ith Toyota tor using its 
utomaker’s dimb-down. 


- ■ viv- sma ^" car expertise is an example of the proud at 

. she slid. • • 

rv.j a ^ Sibam of America ns her only other recommendation. She has touted 
~ ~ — i^ t ^ KSloc ^^ ornear b r three years, while it hashed from$8 to over $40 in 



auto parts manufacturers. Hex pick is Federal- 
Mogul, because it is undervalued and has “very bright long-term growth 
prospects.” 

Her latest 1982 earnings forecasts: GM between S3 and $330 a share; 
both Ford and American Motors losing as much as $3 a share (though 
she thinks AMC could earn SI a share in 1983); for Chrysler she predicts 
34 in 1982, with all but 70 cents of this coining from extraordinary 
income. Nunble traders could probably make money on these last two, 
she said, baying on higher profit expectations, then sdlinginto rallies as 
Ihe better results are actually reported. 

MerrtWs Picks for Growth 

stock list features 
and long-term. 
Commercial ADi- 
Dollar. 
Indus- 


led limits. 

ord had appealed an order 
from the commission for an end to 
the sales ban, which the commis- 
si cm said broke the European 
Community's trade rules and hurt 
consumes. 

The court told Ford it should re- 
sume sales of right-hand-drive cars 
in West Germany that are made to 
West German specifications. How- 
ever, it allowed Ford to limit such 
sales to levels similar to those ex- 
isting before Ford imposed its ban 
May 1. 

Thousands erf British buyers 
take advantage erf cheapo' car pric- 
es on the Continent The court’s 
interim ruling wiD allow renewed 
access to Ford models in West 
Germany. 


Ford had complained that an 
end to the restrictions could came 
it serious damage Britain’s Insti- 
tute for Fiscal Studies has estimat- 
ed that Ford was able to charge a 
total of £590 million (SI billion) 
more for its cars in Britain than 
equivalent Belgian prices last year, 
for example. 

The court’s interim ruling will 
be closely scrutinized by other Eu- 
ropean car companies using simi- 
lar restrictions to protect higher 
British car prices. 

The court set a basic sales rate 
erf 4.800 cars a year in West Ger- 
many. It ordered Ford to gjve the 
European Commission monthly 
statistics of orders and deliveries 
of right-hand-drive can in West 
Germany, starting next month. 

The order is pending a final de- 
cision on Feud's appeal, which 
court officials said could take sev- 
eral months. 

The court said Ford did not 
need, for the time being, to sell 
cars made to British specifications 
in West Gennarry, as the European 
Commission had instructed. Right- 
hand-drive cars made to West Ger- 
man specifications can, however, 
be adapted to British requirements 
relatively inexpensively. 


American Can to Buy 
Penncorp Insurance 



Community Psychiatric, Conmitrone Systems; Family 
per- Group, Hipotronics, HON 


ance, 


International, Harper 
tries. Hunt 'Manufacturing and ImpeH 
' Also IMS International, International Aluminum, Kefiy Services, Kin- 
itarcare Learning Centers, Lawson Products, L. Luria & Son, Herman 
MiHer, Olsten. SCOA Industries, Sensormatic Electronics, Stewart Infor- 
mation Services, Sysco, Towle Manufacturing, Triangle Pacific and Voh 
Information Sciences. 

- Value Line's highlighted stock this week is Mary Kay Co sm e ti c s . A 
direct selling (door-to-door) company, it sports a high price/ e arnin g s 
ratio but profits are projected op 40 percent this year. 

International Herald THbune ■ 


Realm 

GREENWICH, Connecticut — 
In a further push into financial ser- 
vices, American Can said Wednes- 
day it bad agreed in principle to 
acquire the Pramcorp Financial in- 
surance company for about $293 
million in cash and securities. 

The company also said it had es- 
tablished a ihird-auarter pretax 
provision of $250 million to 
realign and divest some of its oper- 
ations. 

Penncorp had 1981 revenue of 
$330 mfllion and earnings from 


SEC Accuses 2 Santa Fe Officials 


Compiled by Our Sujff From Dtxpetcke* 

• WASHINGTON — The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
said Wednesday mat a director of 
Santa Fe International made 
$278^)00 in profits by improperiy 
using secret information of a take- 
over offer. 

On Tuesday, the general counsel 
of a division of Santa Fe was 
accused in an SEC lawsuit of using 
aside information before the 
linn’s acquisition by Kuwait Na- 
tional Petroleum to generate 
$787,000 in stock market 


for himself, a friend and 
The Santa Fe merger case is be- 
lieved to have generated about $8 
million in illegal profits. 

! The SEC said Santa Fe director 
Parins N. Keaton Jr. agreed to 
abide by a permanent irgunction 
granted the commission by a feder- 
al court Wednesday fracing him to 
return $278,730 in profits without 
idmilting or denying the com- 
plaint. 

The SEC said in court that Mr. 


Keaton purchased Santa Fe stock 
through a numbered account at a 
Swiss bank last year after he 
learned that the state-owned 
Kuwaiti oil company was to an- 
nounce a S23-bil£on bid for Santa 
Fe. Such insider tradi n g is prohi- 
bited by securities laws. 

Soon after the merger announce- 

$87-Miflion Satellite 
Launched by Intelsat. 

Ratten 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Florida 
— An 587-million communications 
satellite capable of carrying 14000 
telephone «»lTk and two tdevision 
channels was launched Tuesday by 
Intelsat, the_ International 
T<*i «i nTm in n i f iDiiifl M Satellite Or- 
ganization. 

Thirty of the satellite’s cucnits 
have been leased by the Interna- 
tional Maritime Saldlite Organiza- 
tion, a 37-nation maritime group 
based in London. 


meat in October, the commission 
went to federal court to freeze all 
suspicious profits, some of them 
reported by brokerage firms, be- 
fore they could be tans, out of the 
country. 

The latest citations bring to 
nearly S3 million the amount the 
SEC believes it has traced to inside 
traders; S3 million more in illegal 
profits is frozen in numbered Swiss 
bank accounts under court order 
and not yet traced. 

Ronald A. Fcole, a vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the 
Santa Fe Minerals division in Dal- 
las, was accused in an SEC suit 
Tuesday of securities fraud. 
Named with him were five other 
persons. The civil suit, fQed in Los 
Angeles, sought to have the de- 
fendants give up their profits. It 
was the first SEC suit to name a 
Santa Fe employee as a defendant. 

A spokesman fra Mr. Feole de- 
nied any violation of securities 
laws ana said the lawsuit would be 
fought vigorously. 


continuing operations of $23.7 mil- 
lion. American Can had net in- 
come last year of $76.7 million, or 
S3. 77 a share, on revenue of 54.8 
billion. 

American said Penncorp share- 
holders will receive for each share 
$13.73 in stated value of American 
Can preferred stock or principal 
amount of American Can notes. It 
also said it has obtained options to 
buy for cash newly issued 
Penncorp shares and Penncoip’s 
outstanding warrants. 

American Can said that, if it ex- 
ercises the options, it will own 30 
percent of Penncorp's shares. The 
transaction, subject to approval by 
shareholders of both c o mpanies 
and by regulatory authorities, is 
expected to be completed in the 
first quarter of 1983, American 
said. 

It said Penncorp, which sells 
term life insurance, will be operat- 
ed as a unit of American’s Associ- 
ated Madison Cos. subsidiary as 
the cornerstone erf a new American 
Can financial services sector. 
American said the Penncorp acqui- 
sition would more than double the 
size of its financial services sector. 

After-Tax Charge 

The company said its decision to 
divest and realign certain of its as- 
sets and operations will result in 
an after-tax charge of about SI 75 
million, or 59.50 a share, which 
will be partly offset by a gam of 
about SI a share from the sale of 
American’s major paper-related 
operations to James River Coup, in 
July. 

The changes “will allow us to di- 
rect our resources to growth strate- 
gies, including acquisitions, in our 
existing businesses," the company 

(Continued on Page IS, CoL 1) 
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Interbank axrfionaa ratal for Sept- 29. exdudng bank latvicB charges. 
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Legal sources said the interim 
ruling was designed to restore the 
market to conditions before Ford 
imposed its ban. The European 
Commission had asked for a total 
end to such restrictions, without 
any limits on sales. 

However, the sources said the 
court had recognized the import- 
ant commercial considerations in- 
volved for Ford and other manu- 


facturers. The British automaker 
BL could suffer heavy losses if its 
domestic pricing margins were 
lowered, possibly leading to fur- 
ther plant closures and layoffs, in- 
dustry sources said. 

According to a report by the In- 
stitute fra Fiscal Studies, BL could 
lose £300 million a year if prices in 
Britain wfere suddenly lowered to 
Continental levels. 


Regan Sees 3% Growth 
In 4th Quarter of ’82 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
economy wfll grow by 3 to 4 per- 
cent in real terms in the final three 
months of this year, with interest 
rates declining in a “sawtooth” 
pattern. Treasury Secretary Don- 
ald T. Regan predicted Wednes- 
day. 

He also said he hoped that un- 
employment would peak this 
month, but he cautioned that it 
was too soon to tell whether the 
September rate — to be published 
Ocl 8 — will prove that to be true. 
Many experts fear that the rate 
wfll pass 10 percent in September. 

Dcroite the belief erf many ana- 
lysts that the economy has not yet 
begun to recover, Mr. Regan said, 
“I think we’re getting a slow recov- 
ery here,” principally in the service 
sectors, such as hotds and restau- 
rants and financial institutions. 

He said he would like to see eco- 
nomic growth of 4J percent next 
year. A 4- to 4-5-percent rate of in- 
crease in real gross national prod- 
uct would be “ mild " compared to 
previous postwar recoveries, he 
said. 

Mr. Regan said unemployment 
would fall slowly and that it would 
take three to five years to achieve 
“full employment,” which accord- 


ing to economists is an unemploy- 
ment rate of 6 to 6.5 percent. 

He said the fiscal 1982 budget 
deficit would be about SI 10 bflhon 
and the fiscal 1983 deficit 
higher than that. Officially, the 
ministration is forecasting a 1982 
deficit of S108.9 billion. Mr. Re- 
gan said he hoped that the deficit 
could be reduced in fiscal 1984, 
but not through tax increases. 

Christmas buying should pro- 
vide a boost to retail sales in the 
fourth quarter, and the housing 
and auto industries should also 
show some improvement then, he 
said. 

He npressed general satisfac- 
tion with recent Federal Reserve 
policy but declined to comment 
when asked if the Fed chairman, 
Paul A. Volcker, should be reap- 
pointed when his term expires next 
summer. Mr. Regan said reap- 
pointment was a presidential deci- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, Lacy Hunt, execu- 
tive vice president and economist 
for Fidelity Bank in Philadelphia, 
said Wednesday that concern over 
unemployment will cause con- 
sumers to spend less in the third 
quarter, contributing to a decline 
in real economic activity. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Prices on the 
New York Slock Exchange fell 
sharply Wednesday, reflecting 
Wall Street worries about interest 
rate trends and the gloomy eco- 
nomic outlook. 

Analysts said the market also 
came under pressure from Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan's statement at 
a news conference Tuesday night 
that unemployment could rise to 

10 percent from the current 9.8 
percent 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age slid lower throughout the day 
to finish at 906.27, down 13.06 
points, the largest one-day drop 
since Fpb. 1, when the average 
plunged 19.41 points. Declines 
overwhelmed advances by about 

11 to 4 and volume totaled 62J5 
million shares, compared to 65.9 
million Tuesday. 

Predictions Mixed 
Analysts said that investors were 
that other major 
did not reduce their prime 
rate along with Bankers Trust 
which cut its prime rate Tuesday 
to 13 percent — its lowest point in 
two years — from an industry- 
wide level of 13% percent. The 
only other bank to match Bankers 
Trust’s action was Mitsui Manu- 
facturers. 

Lacy Hum, economist with Fi- 
delity Bank, said other major 
banks will probably not lower 
their prime rates further until 
money supply growth falls within 
the Federal Reserve’s target range. 

Some economists said, however, 
that other major banks wfll likely 
follow Bankers Trust's cut in the 
prime in coming weeks, though 
they may not trim the rate immedi- 
ately. 

Leonard San tow, economist at J. 
Henry Schroder Bank & Trust, 
said a 12V&-percem prime rate is 
possible by late December, given a 
weak economy and further easing 
by the Fed. He said most major 
banks may delay until the near- 
term outlook for monetary growth 
and Fed policy becomes clearer. 

Despite above- target money 
growth, current economic weak- 
ness should prevent the Fed from 
firming policy and the central 
bank probably will let interest 
rates drop further when money 
growth slows, he said. 

Maria Ramirez, a Merrill Lynch 
economist, said a 13-percent prime 
may become the industry norm in 
the next few weeks, especially if 

bank loan demand rfi^ains 

She said the S2.7-biflion rise in 
U.S. commercial and industrial 
loans reprated try the Fed on Fri- 
day was probably associated with 
borrowing for the Sept. 15 tax date 
rather than with a real resurgence 
of loan demand. 


Gold Slides $18 
In Comex Trading 

Compiled by Our Stiff Fran Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The price c 
gold plummeted nearly S2 
Wednesday through the importaq 
S400-an-ounce mark in trading t> ( 
the New York Commodity Ex 
change. Dealers cited a grown 1 
concern that the expected furthe 
decline in U5. interest rates ma; 
not materialize. 

Gold for delivery at the end o 
the week ended at about $393.5) 
an ounce, off about SI 930 fron; 
the opening price. High interns 
rates make gold expensive to holi 
relative to competing investments. 

Silver futures also posted neai 
limit losses of 30 cents at the dost 
Dealers said there was a flurry o 
precautionary selling ahead of ai 
anticipated decline in U.S. indei 
of leading indicators for August, i 
be released Thursday. 

While other banks may sooj 
lower their prime rates to 13 pet 
cent, the rate may move back up ii 
the first quarter of 1983 due to in 
creased credit demand in a mildl: 
recovering economy, she said. 1 

*No Encouraging Signs’ j 

Michael Metz of Oppenhdme 
and Co. said Wednesday: “Thi 
market is waiting for some 
economic news, and so far 
have been no encouraging signs.” , 

Analysts said the market wa 
also under pressure from thir 
quarter earning?, which com panic 
start reporting next wed:. Resuh 
are expected to be veiy poor gene, 
ally, and many analysis have low 
ered corporate earning* estiman 
for the year. .j 

However, Lany Wachtd of ti: 
Bache Group characterized muo 
of the selling in the market as pij 
manly a technical correction fc( 
lowing the huge gains of August j 

Blue chip and technology stoci 
were particularly hard hit Wednd 
day. Among the lamest losers, u 
volume leader, IBM, fdl Vh j 
74%, Digital Equipment was dow 
2 Vi to 80%. Deere A Co. fell 2% j 
24%, Motorola was off 2% to 71j 
and Honeywell fdl 1% to 80. -j 


Mexico OO Exports to Ris^ 

Ratten 

MEXICO CITY — Mexico wi 
export an average of 13 nrillic 
bands a day of crude oil in 1982,; 
36-percent rise from the 1.1 -mi 
lion average exported last year, 
communique from the state-ownt 
oil company Pemex said Wedne 
day. 



Europe’s corporate aircraft management 


rope 

and charter company operating a fleet of: 

5 Citation D - 1 Falcon 10-1 Falcon 20-5 Falcon 50 
5 Gulfstream H/m - 1 Boeing 737 
5 Boeing 727 - I Boeing 707 - all Executive 



Europe Zurich Airpon Tel. (1)814-2002 24 hrs. Telex 59820 pjer 
USA: Boston, Mao. TeL (603) 673-7670 24 lira. Telex 953 10ffj« 
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EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 

Luxembourg 
DM 200,000,000 

8!4% Deutsche Mark Bearer Bonds of 1982/1992 


Offering Price: 99% 

Interest: 8fA% p. a., payable annually on October 1 

Maturity: October 1,1992 

Listing: Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Hamburg and Munchen 



Deutsche Bank 

AktiengeiaBaehaft 

Commerzbank 

Aktiengesa Badaf t 


Dresdner Bank 

Aktiengesaflsehaft 

VNfestdeutsche Landes bank 
Girozentrale 


Bad sn-WQrtteni bergisch s Bank 

Aktiongesallschaft 

Bayarischa Hypotheken- und 

Wachsal-Bank 

AJctiengeseilschaft 

Joh. Barenberg, Gossler A Co. 

Bankhaus Gabrildcr Bethmann 
Deutsche Girozentrale 

- Deutsche Kommunalbank ~ 
Hamburgische Landesbank 

- Girozentrale - 
Bankhaus Hermann Lam pa 

(Command rtgeseilschaft 
Merck, Hnck ft Co. 

SaL Oppenhebn Jr. ft Clo. 

J.H. Stein 

IUI. M. Waiburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz ft Co. 




Bacflsdie Kommunale Landesbank 
» Girozentrale - 
Bayeriseha Landesbank 

Girozentrale 

Berliner Bank 
Aktiengasell&chaft 
Richard Daus ft Co, Banlders 
DG Bank 

Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 
Georg Hauckft Sohn Banlders 
Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien 
Landesbank Rheinlantt-Pfelz 
- Girozentrale - 
a Metzfer seeL Sohn A Co. 

Sehrfidai; MOnchmeyor, Hengat ft Co. 

Trinkaus ft Burkhardt 


Bank fflr Gemeinwirtschaft 
AktiengeseHschaft 
Bayeriseha Vereinsbank 
Aktie n gesellschaft 

Berliner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank 

DaDudck ft Co. 

Effactenbank-WartMJ rg 
AktiengeseHschaft 
Hessisehe Landesbank 
- Girozentrale - 
Landesbank Saar Girozentrale 

Norddeutsehe Landesbank 
Girozentrale 

Simon bank 

Aktlangesailschaft 

Venrins- und Westbank 

AktiengeseHschaft 

Westfalanbank 

AktiengeseHschaft 
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U.S. Duties Asked 



United Pros International 

WASHINGTON — Manufacturers of air- 
craft used by the UlS. commuter airline indus- 
try have asked the government to impose sanc- 
tions on foreign aircraft makers whose govern- 
ments supply extremely favorable financing ^to 
U.S. buyers. * 

Edward Stimpson, president of the General 
Aviatkm Manufacturers Assodafion, .said 
Tuesday that imports of commuter aircraft ex- 
ceeded exports in 1981 fen the Grsi time m the 
history ot the industry and^hat imports for the 
first quarter d: 1982 are running SldH^ta^km 
ahead of exports. ' v,~ 

“This ch^ge in foe balance is primarily due 
to the increased imports of commuter -and 
business jet -aircraft,* Mr. Stimpsm tott the 
tfS. Interna tional Trade Commission, which 
is investigating the impact of foreign subsidies 
on the VS. commuter wmyVFf % . r - -' - 

_ The com m uter industry wants, the emphss- 
apn to inqiose couniervauingdutiesand-.to'en- 
force international agreem ents - Fcgarding. gov - 
e rnm ep t financing rrf commuter- and .-'reherel 
aviation aircraft. . ;r - '-I; ■ 

Mr. Stimpson shid that, , in a recent . case be- 
fore the commission, evidence was submitted 
showing that interest rates were 7 to 9 percent 
for Bra zil i an ; aircraft purchased -itS- 
buyers, while u JS. manufacturers were forced 
•to deal with a rate of more than 20 percent.-'- 
: “Sidi fl ag r ant predatory financing cannot 
be anything nut injurious .to our domestic in- 
dustry,” he said. . : 

commission found Sept 22 that the 
U j. indusUy was not material^ injured by- the 
Brazilian impogrts;. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


r-age 


Fed Ties Strings to Citicorp Takeover 


. PEORIA, TBfaais — Caterpillar Tracts y expects a tbixd-quancr loss 
‘before boas of about 5120 mflUon to S140 milHoo. and even greater 
fourth-quarter losses, it raid Wednesday. The company said its overall 
!982raieswiB-be about 30 paeent below those of 1981. 

.> . - Caterpillar said sales for the third quarter would be lower than for the 

e- \ ' „\ •• Z second cpiarter, despite $300 million of shipments to dealer* rrmrv under 
V”" « *- various inventory plans. The company posted Saks off 51-85 biflian in the 
'•'a **> i v second quarter. ^ . 

„ . \ f ‘X . Caterpillar said more. than twt>-thirds of the third-quarto losjfls ex- 
pected to be offset by tax credits and negative income taxes and add ffd 
that similar breaks would partially offset its fourth-quarter loss. 

It said production schedules the number of miwMri e 
. war be Amber reduced. Its capital expeufitnres for 1983 will be 
Nj^P| " 1500 million, oiS175 mfllian less than earlier projected. 


Biihrle Sees No Profit Improvement 



ZURICH — Oerhkon Buhrle Holding said Wednesday th at consoli- 
dated profit is unlikely to mqtrove this year, bat group sales «hm.iri rise 
to 4-1 billion Swiss francs (SI. 88 billion) tram last yea/s 3.99 billion. 

■i;v • Group net profit fdl to 24 millioa Swiss francs last year from 195.9 
nnOion in 1980, and the boazd decided to cot the dividend to 10 percent 
O--- -.front 15 percept. Group sales in the first dght month? of 19»2 were 
- A • s&gfatfy higher than in the same 1981 period, the company said in a letter 
to shareholders. 


Order volume for smaller anti-aircraft weapon systems is 

remarkable proportions in the military products division, Buhrle 

But sales in the mac hi n es dmskm wilj probably decline 20 percent from 
last year, it said. The company said the automotive division continues to 


By Robert A. Bennett 

Sew York Times Service 

NEW YORK —The Federal Re- 
serve Boon!, in opening the Cali- 
fornia savings ana loan market to 
New York-based Citicorp, bas jus- 
tified the move on the view that it 
would benefit competition in a pe- 
riod of weakness among the na- 
tion's thrift institutions. 

The action Tuesday allowed Ci- 
ticorp of New York, the parent 
company of the second largest 
U.S. bank, to acquire the Fidelity 
Savings and Loan Association of 
California- Immediately after re- 
ceiving approval, Citicorp signed 
the necessary papers to complete 
the acquisition. For the first time, 
a New York bank will be able to 
collect consumer deposits in Cali- 
fornia. 

The action culminated years of 
intense lobbying efforts by Ci- 
ticorp to get a toehold in Califor- 
nia’s lush deposit market In con- 


trast to New York, where the 
banking industry has been growing 
slower than in most other states, 
California’s ' banking market has 
been booming. 

For that reason, maw New 
York banks — especially Citicorp 
— have been trying to get into the 
California market But they have 
been stymied by federal laws that 
prohibit banks from accepting do- 
mestic deposits outside (nor own 
states. 

Only because Fidelity had failed 
did the federal authorities allow it 
to be taken over by Citicorp. The 
ailing Fidelity was closed by the 
California authorities last April 13. 
Since then. Fidelity was run as a 
receivership of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Tn«nr»nr» Carp. 

The acquisition was permitted in 
the face of bitter opposition from 
most California banks and savings 
institutions. 

Fidelity, with S2.9 billion in as- 


sets, has 80 deposit-taking branch- 
es throughout toe state. 

Approval from the Federal Re- 
serve was the last step in Citicorp's 
campaign. Earlier, it had gained 
approval from the FSLIC, which 
insures deposits in savings and 
loon associations, and from the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
which regulates saving and loan 
associations. 

Citicorp won approval because; 
in bidding for Fidelity a g»mst Cal- 
ifornia institutions, it asked for 
less financial support from the 
FSLIC than other bidders did. 

The FSLIC estimated that its 
cost of rescuing Fidelity’s deposi- 
tors would be 5143 million less un- 
der the Citicorp offer than it 
would have been if the next higher 
bid were accepted. Even so. the 
agency expects its cost to be 5165 
million over 12 years if interest 
rates remain at high levels. 

In addition. Citicorp agreed to 


invest about 580 ™tl»nn of capital 
in Fidelity to keep its net worth 
equivalent to at least 3 percent of j 
its total liabilities. 

In approving Citicorp’s applica- 
tion, however, the Federal Reserve 
set conditions intended to assure 
that Fidelity would continue to op- 
erate as if n were a locally owned 
California institution. 

In its letter of approval, the Fed- 
eral Reserve listed seven condi- 
tions to restrict what Citicorp 
could do with Fidelity. 

Fidelity’s primary purpose, for 
example, will stiH have to be to 
provide “residential housing cred- 
it-” The Fed also saidCiticorp 
must divest itself of certain of Fi- 
delity's real estate development ac- 
tivities in which hank holding 
companies are not allowed to en- 


a vi <- from good sales of the Hiatus Aircraft, and the Bally Shoe division 

- *« aim expected th show » anhatan tia i i mprove ment in earp in g* , 

Ericsson Seeks to Buy Part of Facit 

, . ■ STOCKHOLM — LAL Ericsson, the big Swedish teteo onmnurirafioni 

* SiSaU. company, is negotiating with Electrolux, a Swedish maker of home appli- 
,J £ if.._ ances, to buy its Facit electronics subsidiary, Ericsson w'd Wednesday. 

i* The transfer, which will not include Facet's North Ame ric an operations, 
uSgt. is planned for Jan. 1. . 

*1 Fadt, which was taken over by Electrolux in 1973, produces data 
systems, microcomputers and other elec tr onic products. Its turnover i»«t 
year was 1 J billion Swedish crowns ($206 million). Ericsson gave no 
financial details of the transfer. 

Electrolux Halts Talks With AEG 

STOCKHOLM — Electrolux, the Swedish appliance maker. h»« bro- 
ken off talks with AEG-Tdefunkcn on p™ ringing AEG’s household ap- 
pliances division after determining that AEG’s financial situation was 
“more complicated than anyone could have foreseen.” 

Electrolux said earlier tins month that it was conri<Wt^g miring over 
_ themanagement of a portion of the AEG household appliances division, 

: ^ c J--j not including the subsidiaries Neff Wefke, 7-anker and Kiipperbusch. 
** u The German electrical group declared itself insolvent in August and is 
*?.. attempting to restructure its operations. 


American Airlines Agrees to Lease 
20 Jets From McDonnell Douglas 


Compiled by Oor Staff From Dtpanhes 
NEW YORK — In an unusual 
tr ansactio n, American Airlines has 



to lease 20 twin-jet Super 
_ in May. Fi- 
nancial details of the accord with 


aircraft be ginning in 


McDonnell Douglas and United 
Technologies were not disclosed, 
but American said the agreement 
called for it to share its profits 
with McDonnell if results achieved 
by the planes were better than ex- 
pected. 

American said in Dallas that, 
under the agreement, it could re- 
turn some or all of the planes after 


five years without penalty, or at 
any time on payment of a cancella- 
tion charge. It said the agreement 
includes an option under which it 
may extend the agreement for an 
additional 13 years. American also 
has an option to buy the planes. 

Donald J. Carty, American’s 
controller, said the airline worked 
out the leasing arrangement be- 
cause “we have not been in the po- 
sition to make a longer-term com- 
mitment we would have liked to.” 
Analysts called the arrangement 
unprecedented. 

The fuel-efficient, 140-passenger 


Venezuelan Presents 

Toyota, TJMW-Malaysia Form Venture Debt CtOTlVeTS IOTI Plan 

een unwilling to 
credits to Venea 

-I-* itr t. - .. l tiotomas. to assemble i miMi, . 

j jj, »il ‘ Toyota-designed small cars for sale in Malaysia. 

»- '* yi * si Toyota will own 15 percent of the joint com 

" -C v cent with the remaining 33 nercent shared bv i 


and UMW 52 per- 
by imriwinwl govenunent- 
The company will be 
*)• 

local companies 

including Borneo Motor, an affiliate oflnchcape Malaysia (Holdings), 
.which now. assembles Toyota cars, to idee over the business. Industry 
sources said the new company will produce about 23,000 cats a year in a 
plant in Shah Alam, the capital of Selangor state. 

ROM to Buy Part of 2 German Units 

FRANKFURT — MetaUgesellschaft said Wednesday that it has 
agreed to sell 50 percent of its Ruhr-Zink subsidiary to MIM Holdings, 
the Australian mitring concern. MEM will also buy 33J percent of 
: -"rr- £a rlf Rhianzmk, which is two-thirds owned by MetaUgesdbchaft’s Veremigte 
^ ^Deutsche MetaUwedresubadiaiy and one-third owned by GrilloWerice. 
As part of a cooperation plan/ MIM will provide MetaUgesellschaft 
with 93,000 metric tom of zinc concentrates per year, a figure that will 
rise to 100,000 tons a year in 1985. MetaUgesellschaft said the Ruhr-Zink 
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" i r plant has been affected by the structural crisis depressing the European 
. . . zinc industry and an agreement to secure zinc concentrate supplies was 
Mentis 

A MetaUgesellschaft spokesnan declined to comment on the price 

1 being paid by MIM, hot industry sources placed it at less than 530 
; irifflion. Rahr-Zink has a nominal capital of 37 million Deutsche marks 
($14.5 mflhonX while Rfaetnank has nominal capital of 12 million DM 


S. 

»r Plane if 


Compiled From Agency Dispatches 


Homers 

NEW YORK — Finance Minis- 
ter Luis Ugneto of Venezuela pre- 
sented to bankers Wednesday a 
plan to convert Venezuelan gov- 
ernment agencies’ short-term debt 
into medium-term to his 

country. 

He said the plan and other mea- 
sures were designed to restore con- 
fidence in Venezuela among medi- 
um-sized banks, which he said 
tend to view international debt 
problems as global without distin- 
guishing between countries. 

The Venezuelan public sector's 
total external debt is SI 8-5 billion, 
of which $8.7 billion falls due 
within a year. Of state agencies’ 
debt, SI billion falls due before the 
end of tiris year. 

White denying rumors that Ven- 
ezuela plans to arrange a loan of 
up to 5800 mQHan, Mr. Ugneto 
said the government does seek a 
loan of undetermined size to refi- 
nance existing debt as soon as 
market conditions are suitable. 

Mr. Ugneto said Venezuela has 
felt the pinch of a curtailment of 
lending by medium-sized U.S. 
banks and by European banks, in- 
cluding some major ones. Many 


banks have been unwilling to re- 
new one-year credits to Venezue- 
lan agencies as they fall due, he 
said. In three cases totaling about 
5300 million, banks have already 
been repaid in full, he said. 

Elaborating on recent measures 
taken by the government to restore 
confidence in Venezuela, he said 
the country's gold reserves were re- 
valued last week to 5300 an ounce 
from 542.22, adding about S3 bil- 
lion to foreign reserves. 

In addition, this week the gov- 
ernment centralized the foreign 
reserves of all state agencies except 
the Venezuelan Investment Fund 
into apool totaling about 515 bil- 
lion. Tne investment fund's exter- 
nal deposits are about $2 billion. 

‘The public external debt of the 
Venezuelan state amounts to 518 
billion and therefore the Venezue- 
lan state has deposits abroad that 
are equal to one dollar for every 
one dollar of its external debt,” a 
government statement said. 


planes, which have a maximum 
range of 2,000 miles (3.200 kfiome- 
lers), will cany JT8D-2I7A en- 
gines made by United Technolo- 
gies’ Pratt & Whitney division. 

Jets Without Loans 

Analysts noted that, for Ameri- 
can — which, though it is expected 
to be moderately profitable in 
1982, is suffering along with the 
rest of the airline industry from a 
slump in traffic — the deal pro- 
vides the use of fuel-efficient jets 
without the need for costly loans. 

The benefits to Mcdonnell 
Douglas are essentially twofold, 
analysts said. In addition to keep- 
ing layoffs down and plants opera- 
ting at higher levels, the deal will 
permit McDonnell to maintain a 
competitive edge over aircraft- 
makers developing planes of a sim- 
ilar size. Boeing, for instance, is 
developing a 737-300 aircraft 
aimed at the same market as the 
Super 80. 

Most of the planes are flown by 
smaller regional airlines, which 
tend to be in a better position to 
buy new equipment. Major trunk 
carriers generally have not been 
able to purchase the Super 80 or 
any other new aircraft 

American was said to have been 
looking for a plane that it could 
operate efficiently on short-hairi 
routes into Dallas, which it made 
its headquarters a few years ago. 
The airline had reportedly decided 
to continue using the older, less ef- 
ficient Boring 727-100 before the 
Mcdonnell dial was arranged. 


addition, although the Feder- 
al Home Loan Bank Boazd has al- 
lowed savings and loan associa- 
tions to operate across state tin^ 
the Federal Reserve has barred Fi- 
delity from such activity. 

The Federal Reserve also direct- 
ed Gticorp not to link any of Fi- 
delity's functions with those of any 
other Gticorp subsidiaries. 

Responding to the Federal Re- 
serve’s derision, Linda Tsao Yang, 
California’s commissioner of sav- 
ings and loans, reiterated her op- 
position to the Citicorp acquisi- 
tion. She said in an interview that 
Congress had made dear its pref- 
erence for intrastate mergers »nH 
that the recent drop in interest 
rates bad made it more likely that 
a California thrift institution could 
operate Fidelity successfully. 
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International 
Herald Tribune 
ads work 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solrni.inon m .muiter 
to buv anv ot these securities. The offering is made only hv the Pruspii tus 

1,000.000 of the indicated shares represents a New Issue 

1,252,500 Shares 

Delmed, Inc. 

Common Stock 
Price $7.25 Per Share 

oftheabove ‘ 

8X7,000 Shares 

were placed in the United Kingdom bv 

Bear Steams International Corporation, 
London 

a wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Beat; Steams & Co. 

Members NewYbrk Stock Enrhange. Ini 

New York,- Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dal lav'Los Angeles/San Franc nii 
A msterdam/Ceneva/Hong Kong/London/ Paris 


INTERNATIONA!. EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


American Can Renault and Peugeot 

Undeterred by Losses 


tigg Announces 
Acquisition 


(Continued from Page 13) 
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opportunities arise. 

Ame ri can Can said it would pay 
shareholders a total of 
> miDinri in stated value- 
notes. It 
the options 
.4 million cash. 

- American said holders of up to 

- P percent of P qmc o r p’s outstandr 

mg common would receive shares 
;2. j*? of a series of convertible preferred. 

•• Holders of no to 64 million of 


(Court Hard from P&ge 13) 
liters of gasoline per 100 lrilom&- 
ters (the equivalent of about 80 
miles a gallon). 

Responding to questions, Mr. 
Hanon said he was in favor of the 
government’s price-wage freeze 
and its austerity program in gener- 
al. He said that, although the pro- 
mam was proving painful for 
French <*wwpani«. it was es se nti al 
in combating inflation — a goal he 
saidhesharcd. 

Commenting on the U.S. mar- 
ket, Mr. Hanon said he believed 
that Renault and American Mo- 
tors Corp. would readz their goal 


and social-bene- 
in 1981 totaled 9 


Holders of up xo w million oi ^ jqo.OOO of their jointly 

Atanrp.aoeL le« the mtmb^of m^faSored Alliance cars. Thai 
^ the shares exchanged for the coo- 




vertiUe pr e ferred, would receive 
rtf#: shares of a series of nonconvertible 
-'V' jZ&U £ preferred Shanes of both preferred 
- series would have one vote per 
share. 

American Can said the converti- 
ble preferred would be issued in 
'' the ratio of one share per two 
Fermcorp. common shares and 
. would " have a stated value of 

527 JO a share, as well as a cninula- 
^ tive dividend of 75 cents quarterly. 
" ... The shares would be convertible 

A- into American Can common stock 
>r in a ratio equal to 527 JO divided 
; by the average market price of 
' American Can common during a 
period that has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

Rate Not Yet Set 
The nonconvertible preferred, 
on which the dividend rate has not 
i yet been set, would be issued in the 
i[\ ratio of $13.75 in staled value for 
l| /eadi share of Penncorp common 
land would have a staled value of 
(5100 a share. 

., American Can said the t ransa p- 
’ tion is tTnandad to hie tax-free to 

ncorp shardKrfders who «; 

change their shares for preferred 
..stock. 

. -'*■ . It said bnlders df tap to 36 per- 
. ; cent of Penncorp’i snares woold 
receive for each share $13.75 in 
' principal amount of 10-year senior 
notes or five-year mstaUmcnt 
/•' notes, issued in 51,000 multiples. 
^S-The notes woold be issued in mmi- 
.<■ ' mum prindpal amoontsof 510,000 
and wodd be nan-wgoriabteL The 
hiterest rates wiD be set later. .> 
f- . ;f- . American Gan said it paid $3 
>y mill i on to -pnrchase an option to 
a warrant to purdia«: $4^ 

cent of those. 

^ standing ■ after 


win be gradually increased to 
,000 cars. 

Mr. Hanon said kgislatian pro- 
in the United States to hunt 



parts in cars sold in the 
UJI. 'market would not affect Re- 
nault. “Even if the legislation is 
passed it vriB not affect us, because 
of the high UJL -content, winch av- 
erages between 60 and 70 percent” 
for the Affiance, he said. 

In a separate news conference, 
Jean Bofllot, head of Peugeot’s au- 
tomobile division, said his compa- 
ny would also post a substantial 
loss in 1982, but he and other exec- 
utives. declined to provide fi gu res . 
For 1981, the Peugeot group, in- 
cluding the Citroen division, re- 
ported a loss of 2 billion francs af- 
ter a loss of 1 J billion francs in 
1980: 

Company executives and indus- 
try sources said Wednesday that 
the 1982 los^ based on Mr. Bofl- 
lot’s comments, will probably bo 
as hi gh as last year’s and possibly 
W riter - Mr. Boiflot said the compa-< 
n/s wage biS had increased sub- 
stantially, mainly because of add- 
ed costs from measures sponsored 
by the Socialist government. 

The measures, Mr. BoiBot said, 
added 5 percent this year to Pea- 


’s total 
costs, 

billion francs. 

The company has also been hard 
hit by strikes at its plant at Poissy, 
near Paris, during eariy June, Mr. 
Boiliot said. He said July output 
had been affected substantially, 
possibly involving a loss of 50,000 
care that might otherwise have 

been prodi 
Through August, Peugeot's auto 
sales were rising at a rate of 7 to 8 
percent, Mr. Botilot said. 

“That is stiB much to do,” he 
said, adding. “We are pursuing our 
efforts in improving our range of 
vehicles and farther unification of 
our European network, to consoli- 
date our position” in France and 
•around the wodd. 

As part of a management shuffle 
announced Tuesday, Mr. Boiliot, 
previously president of the auto- 
mobile division, was named vice 
chairman and general m anage r . 
His counterpart at Citroen, 
Jacques Lombard, made a similar 
switch, emerging with an identical 
title. 
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PETROLEUM ENGINEERS/RESERVOIR ENGINEERS 
PETROPHYSICISTS [L00 ANALYSTS] 
OEOLOOISTS/OEOPHYSICISTS 
at salaries up to £27,000 
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International Programs Director 

Education Development Center 

Education Development Center. Inc., o nonprofit corporation 
engaged In educational research and development. Is seeking a 
resourceful and entrepreneurial person to serve as Director of Its Inter- 
national Programs division. EDCs work is supported bv contracts and 
giants from U.S. and foreign government agencies and private 
foundations and corporations. Rekls of Interest include manpower 
development, basic education, medicine, institution building, family 
planning, and vocational training 

The International Programs Director will also serve as an Associate 
Director of EDC and will assist the President m the corporation's overall 
management. Qualifications include: 

• Experience in the development and management of educational 
programs overseas, especially in developing countries: 

• Entrepreneurial skills In initiating contacts, developing and market- 
ing proposals, and arranging funding from national and Inter- 
national ogendes. foreign governments, and foundations: 

• Demonstrated ability to work constructively wilh a diversity of 
people and ideas. 

Foreign language facility is desirable. A resume including salary 
history should be sent fa 

Barbara Allison 
Secretary to the Search Committee 
Education Development Center 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02160 
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Production 


Deadline for receipt of applications 
October 30, 1982. 

Salary: Open 

EDC b on affbrnahve acTioni'eaW opportunity employer 


Italy 


1st Half 
Revenue... 


United States 

Great Atlantic A Pacific Tea 
2 nd Qtrar. MB 1**1 

Revenue. MMOL 1<72& 

Profits 8JM 

Per Shore ......... Ul 

1st Half 1« 1M1 

-Revenue..... l/oo. MM. 

Profits UJ 

Per Share OSl 


Reservoir Evakiaton Specialists 
working within the Department of 
Energy's Petroleum Engineering 
Division have a level erf involvement with 
the UK ori and gas inefcstry which is 
unique^ In ensuring that natural reserves 
of oil and gas are foRy explored and exploited, 
in promoting good otfiekl practice, they gam 
an invaluable and exciting overview of 
operations as well as valuable experience 






Weekly net asset value 

^ Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

•«" Sepietnber 27, 1982= U.S. J66.19. 

, Uste^.on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange .. 

fnfbrnrMtton: Pfereon, Hridring A PieraoaN.V., ? .. 

" . V.- ; ;••• 'Hefengracht 2 1 4, 1016 BS An^rijwn. 


Successful candidates will work in London- 
based titerdfecipfinary teams and will have 
opportunities for travel, mainly in the UK but 

occasionally overseas. They wifi have access to the 
in-house superminicomputer, and to other R & D facilities. 

Posts are a\e fable at a num ber of levels fo a H disciplines. 

Applicants for senior posts should have at least 10 yearsf 

experience in the oil industry including previous supervisory end 
interpretation experience and must have a de^ee in a relevant 
discipline. For less senior posts a minimum of 2 yeartf interpretative 
experience is necessary togettw with the relevant d^ree tevef quafificatfons 

Suitably qualified specialists who are not British Nationals may be considered. 

Reservok Engneer posts — these posts may be attractive to Petroleum 
' Engineers of wider experience (that includes reserve* engineering) but who 
■ would now like to specialise as Reservoir Engineers. Petroleum 
Engineering pasts are also available in our Operations and 


Safety Branch in London and Aberdeen. 

For more information contact: D W Mann on 01-211 4330 
— Reservor Engineers/Petrophysrctsts J R V Brooks on 
01-211 4983 — Geologists/ Geophysicists. TAP Hamilton 
on 01-211 7323 — Petroleum Engineers (Operations 
and Safety). 

SALARY for the senior posts within the range of 
£20510 to £27960. Other posts £10040 to £22305 
depending on qualifications and experience. 

Promotion prospects. 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE MAY BE PAYABLE. 
For an application form write to Mrs A Moss, 
Room 601, Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants, 

RG21 UB. or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256) 68551 (answering service 
operates outside office hours). 
Please quote ref: T/924/3 for 
Reservor Engineers: 

T/S25/3 for Geologists: 

T/ 926/3 for Geophysicists; 
T/927/3 for Petrophysicists: 
T/5821/3 for Petroleum 

Engineers. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 

n= INTERNATIONAL FOOD EXECUTIVE 5 

Swiss, 25 yean varied exposure, fluent 4 languages, established North 
Spain, awn o ffice, lei., telex, seeks activity: consultant, project director, 
negotiator. Well Introduced Spanish industry and minis trios. 

|L Kopfy: Baa 2*1. brtamatkmal Hardd Tafcnw, Pedro Teixera 8, Madrid 2ft SPAM. 


INSTITUTIONAL EQUITY SALESMAN 

Paris-based major North A m e ric an stockbroker/ investment 
banker offers chaRenging position in the Raid 
of North American securities. 

Candidate should have sound educational background and be 
experienced in the area of North American equity markets. He 
should have the ability to analyze research material and to relay it 
effectively to institutional clients In Europe. 

Rumt English es sential. 

A p plica tio ns will be treated in the strides! confidence. 

Box D 1944, In te r nati on a l Herald Tribune, 

92521 NeoiBy Max, Franco. 


Apartment of Energy 


.^INTERNATIONAL 


EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES” 

appears arerf 

Thuesdag, Umrsdag Sr Saturday 

TO PLACE AN ADVERTISEMENT contact your merest 
HmM T--1 •- f 
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published by International Business Development 
with the International Herald Tribune 


Now in the 1982 up-dated edition, 192 pages of indispensable 
information in English on a selection of 74 oT the most important French 
companies, as well as basic facts on other major firms. Includes 
information on the French economy and major sectors of activity, an 
introduction to the Paris Bourse, and a vital bilingual dictionary of French 
financial terms. 

Each profile includes detailed information on: head office, management, 
major activities, number of employees, sales breakdown, company 
background, major known shareholders, principal French subsidiaries and 
holdings, foreign holdings and activities, key 1976-1980 financial 
information, important developments and 1981-1982 highlights and trends. 

indispensable for corporate, government and ba nkin g executives, 
institutional investors and other decision-makers who should be more fully 
informed on major French companies. 1 

FRENCH COMPANY HANDBOOK may be purchased at $38 per copy. 


nVTERNATIONAL 


MetaUMite 2 fcibtme 

mtiii mif— *-*-**-*' — 


I [MiMOQE OMMIMW ffillffi&IGEu £M£ 

I Mail coupon witbyour check for S38 (plus postage where applicable) to the order 
| of International Herald Tribune to: 

I International Herald Tribune, French Company Handbook 
. 181 avenue Charles-de-GauUe, 92521 Neoilly Cedes, France. . 

Please send me copy(ies) of French Company Handbook. 

I Enclosed is payment of" including postal charges. 

! PLEASE PRINT 

I Name 

j Company 

1 Tide 

1 Address - 

( City/Counuy 




AEROSPATIALE - ALSTHOM- 
ATLANTIQUE - AUXILIAIRE 
D*ENTREPRISES - AVIONS 
MARCEL DASSAULT - BREGUET 
AVIATION - BANQUE 
NATION ALE DE PARIS - BANQUE 
DE NEUFLIZE. SCHLUMBERGER. 
MALLET - BEGHIN-SAY - 
BONGRAIN - BOUYGUES - BSN- 
GERVAIS DANONE - CAMPENON 
BERNARD - CARREFOUR - 
CHARBONNAGES DE PRANCE - 
CHARGEURS REUNIS - Cl I 
HONEYWELL BULL - OT 
ALCATEL -CLUB 
MEDITERRANEE - COLAS - 
COMPAGNIE DE FIVES-ULLE - 
COMPAGNIE FRANC AISE DES 
PETROLES - COMPAGNIE 
GENERALE D'ELECTRICITE - 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE DES 
EAUX - COMPAGNIE LA HENIN - 
COMPTOIRS MODERNES - 
CREDIT AGRICOLE - CREDIT 
COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE - 
CREUSOT-LOIRE - DOLLFUS- 
MIEG - DUMEZ - ELECTRICTTE 
DE FRANCE - ELF AQUITAINE - 
EUROMARCHE - FOUGEROLLE - 
GENERALE BISCUIT - GRANDS 
TRAVAUX DE MARSEILLE - 
GROUPE DES ASSURANCES 
NATIONALES - GROUPE 
VICTOIRE - IMETAL - LAFARGE 
COPPEE - LEGRAND - L’OREAL - 
LYONNAISE DES EAUX - 
MAISONS PHOENIX - MATRA - 
MERLIN GERIN - MICHELIN - 
MOET-HENNESSY - PECHTNEY- 
UGlNErKUHLMANN - PERNOD 
RICARD - PEUGEOT - POCLAIN - 
POLIET - LA REDOUTE - RHONE- 
POULENC - ROUSSEL-UCLAF - 
SAINT-GOBAIN - SANOFI - 
SCHNEIDER - SCREG - SEITA - 
SKIS ROSSIGNOL - SNEC MA - 
SOCIETE GENERALE - SOCDETE 
GENERALE D’ENTREPRISES - 
SOMMER ALUBERT - SPIE- 
BATIGNOLLES - 
TELEMECANIQUE - THOMSON- 
BRANDT - THOMSON-CSF - TRT - 
UNION DES ASSURANCES DE 
PARIS - USINOR - VALEO - 
VALLOUREC 

i _ t«u* :<r iwnnwr:- r. :. " ir*- i 
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Canadian Indexes Sept. 2 

' CfDM 

MurrtTKjl - ,2gJ4 

Toronto TaiZSO 14Z730 

Montreal: StaekExehaniMln*»«*r*aUh**»«- 
Toronto: tbe 3M bidM. 




Eurociirrency Interest Rales Scpt.29 , 
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U.S. Futures Prices 


Sep. 29 


FRESH BROILERS 


Oct m m 

Prev day* open hmn, 


Ope n Hied low Settle CThl f 

lers ! S«: 

leer lb ( Eir 

4CUM 4 ODD 4800 4UD —AW l 


Food 


Om Hiab Lew Settle CM. 
44840 44150 441 W 43750 —3350 
4*750 4*750 44540 44138 —2110 
4542) -atO 

4S7JOO 447 JV 40JO 443. H) — 
4Mm 4*400 47750 47250 Ijcm 


Oeen HIM . Lew Seme Otaj 

FRENCH FRANC 

SeerlfK 1 yntnt eeMHUMH 

Dec .13190 .13030 .13790 .13770 +40 ' 

Star .13350 

Jen .13400 1 

Prev. sales 13*. 

Prev days ewe tat UP. up II. 

OERMAMMARK . _ > 


I Prev. sales 54554. 

Prav aovtapen Inti 12555. aH 57. 


3905+2 

NUT jm MOB 4019 405 +3 ) 

Jun 4043 

Prav. sates 7508. 

Prev day's open bit MASK oM 200. 

JAPANESE TEN 

spot yen; ipelpfee s ale «m mi 

Dec jfi»» JJU3J48 JM0743 503790 — 1. 

Mar 503000 503000 503705 3101799 I 

Jun 503140 — 1. 

Prev. sales SMI. J 

Prev day's me lot 14470. ettm. 

SWISS FRANC 

s p e r tw wc t nee d eeeelo meow 
D ec 4*86 4*95 44*7 4*70-4 

Mar 47*7 47*7 4743 4753 —a 

Jyn 4043 —13 | 

Prav. soles 18.173. 

Prev don open bit 1 451 A oH UH 













AUTOMOBILES 
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AUTOS TAX FREE 
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S» , ££E£ , S rV Financial 

NOV *55 *JS AU 650 -54 j 

Feb *50 650 4.15 6.15 —53 US T. BILLS I 

Mar 7.14 7.14 7.14 7.14 +51 SI mlMoaj PM Of 1*0 pet. 1 

APT UT Ml U4 Ul —51 Dec U53 914* 71.17 VI 59 +JU 

Est. soles 7*. Prev. aaleo If. Mar mis mss N5B 9051 +15 

Prav day's open (nt3J74. aw 7. Jun 0*45 KM 0*41 W5* +53 

Sep 0950 0953 0950 »5Z +54 

coffee c f?-z? ffj; sjg 22 +52 

srjse nwj cants per Ih. M° r R® Mis mm eett +52 

Dec 14055 14251 13055 W237 +150 j5“V — _, MJ0 1100 “JB +50 

Mar 13355 13540 13330 13557 +1.13 BS'gjg SR , „ 

May 12750 12020 136*0 1215* +55 Prevdav"* open hit 90572 . up4NL 

Jut 13250 13450 m00 12350 +.11 GNMA 

Sa P 11*50 mu 11*50 lW4v +51 S1BM0* prlet Ptl * S2nds of MM pet 

Dec HUS 11750 11455 117J3 —.19 Ok «75f 67-29 *7-6 <74 —IS 

Prev. totes 2.14*. Mar 67-9 0-9 46-19 6+51 —14 

Prev day's open bit 9457. off 35. Jun 66-19 *4-22 66-4 46-6 — U 

Sep *6-10 *6-10 6+94 69-2* —IS 

IIHHin- — ■ w n Dec <0 66 45-19 *5-16 — 16 

lts!mfa££=ta£r». Mar65-96 65-26 65-6 454 -16SJun*S- 

Od 554 EM 154 550 +55 ..S S3? 

Jan 650 653 640 640 —55 ££ 2£J5 **■)* S tn “3! 

Mar 757 753 7,10 7.12 —.16 5“ tSr ' 2 * 4 ' D J*jg “J* 

Mar 752 759 744 74* —.1* TfJT 

Jul 755 750 757 750 —57 44-1 1 **■" — ” 

Sew 755 755 752 75* —5* ■S'iSSilru.-u. -w. 

Oct 040 040 Ut U3 _.u Prav daWansn lot 45543 uo 747. 


Industrials 


LUMBER 

maoo bd. Iti 1 per UNO bd. fL 
Nov 13150 33250 12950 ■ 

JM 14350 14440 M15D 

MOT 19450 15450 HIM 1 

May 14350 16450 14150 

Jul 172.90 17250 16850 

Sew 17450 174.10 17350 ' 


Prav. sale* 80*1. 

Prav dart open tat 4474*. off 1.136. 

COCOA 

10 metric tons* C per ton 
Dec 19*5 1982 1934 1964 +20 

Mar 1641 1*59 1630 1642 +20 

May 1*81 1700 1672 1672 +9 

Jill 1730 1735 1730 1734 +30 

Sep 1700 17*0 17*0 1700 +16 

Prav. soles UtL 
Prev doira open lid 1641 9. up 152. 


US TREASURY BONDS 
(8 PCf-tlOOJOiipta B 32nds el 110 *ct> 

Dee 7+7 71-14 70-21 70-27 —00 

Mar 70-24 7W1 70-10 70-14 — 00 

Jun 70-20 70-25 706 70-10 —07 

Sep 7021 7B-2S 70-10 70-11 —07 

Dec 7023 7036 7D-13 70-13 —07 

Mar 70-36 7037 70-16 70-16 —07 

Jun 70-2* 70-2* 70-19 70-1* —07 

Sep 71-3 71-3 70-22 70-22 — 07 

Dec TV* 7+7 7025 70-23 —07 

Mar 7040 —07 

Jun 7+31 id 

Prev. sate* 66472. 

Prev day's open M 172708, up X47*. 


ORANGE JUICE Prev. salua *6472 

lUBOIbsj mis eer to. Prav day's open Ini 17X700, uwX479. 

NOV 12745 T27.-S 12650 12620 — -JO 

Jan 1MJ0 DUO 12750 12748 —JO W YR. TREASURY 

Mar 12*50 12950 12050 129M —JO tnuoaprtn; etaAUndief lMpct 

Jjy 13043 13043 I30J0 13010 -JO -Dec 70-1* 70-24 70* 70-19 —02 

Jut 13155 13153 13150 S31M —40 Mar 704 708 77-25 77-30 —04 

Sea 13250 13250 13250 13200 —50 Jun 7+22 70-2 7+22 77-73 — M 

77-17 —04 


Nov 

Jan 

Prev. sates 50a 

Prav day's ooen hn SAWUaR SO 


13150 —50 Sep 

13070 —50 Prav. sales 3519. 

Prav dayM open bit 12439. up 351. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


LOW COST FUGHTS 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


■,f 


WilyWWM 


TKANSCAR M rue U Sueur. 75116 

Paris Teh 500 03 04, Nkw> 83 95 33. I ftiiji ft.iLthmVatiemifCTXI 
Antwerp 33 9965. Cannes ^4344, | PansW^TarbrelwnF^L 


Stock factory price. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 




■URNS HOIB. Barfctloa Gardens, Lon- 
don SWS. Bdahbhad T946. Tdi 01- 
373 3151. ToJexi 37885. 100 room 
wHh both / toAit, rotfio A color tehni- 
■an. Graidty reduced terras. Far reter- 
vatioHt, writo, phone, fl e w , or cel. 


LUCERNE - G8AM) NOTH. EUROPE. 
Lrana prioB ranoe - Every comfort. Teh 


Pora-Monbeaf return F 2590. 
Bybw:PDrn-londanF120,AihencF350. 
We con salve ail freight problems. Ttk 
2661033, 6 rue derAiiude, Pans 8th. 


TO USA or WORLDWBf, contact 
your US travel ogenh Paris 225 92 90L 


AUTOS TAX FREE 



COPPRH 

Tl.lMIbsj cents per to. 
Oct 9950 . 


CERT. DEPOSIT 
01 muon; pfi of IN ptf 

MaIrIb jm IBM 8*50 0950 -.14 

lUeiiUe Dec 18916 WJM BL74 8876 -55 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
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ESCORTS & GUIDES 





HESSING 

AuOabedrijven B.V. 

P.O. Bax 45 

WMll MSS1I SJL-J 

Teh (q 30762811. Telex. 47750 HESAU. 

Aha lax frae dstwMiei of new cars. 
U.SA cars, Jaguor, Daimler. 
Bange/Land Rover, fats&jycx. Bentley. 
Porsche, MwvedepBenx. BMW. (afec 
nght-hmd drivel Peugwb. Toyota, 
Ford, Volvo, Do Tomaso. T^aiarah- 


6150 6150 9*59 *OOS —145 I . 

4255 <255 *150 *04* —159 

a t n o fim nis dUO —140 
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73-15 7025 *9.10 1855 —130 j ■■ -nm 

7080 7450 7850 TOW —150 "rev (toyli open Inf 14279. off 130 


May 7050 7450 7050 7000 —150 rrav ranm open im 

Jul 7250 7250 TUB 71.19 —150 ibiticu B-.y. 

Sep f * fp OHO 6940 6520 750 BRITI SH P OUND 

Prav. sales *511. Sper pamdi 1 pale 

P rav day's open lot 4B544. off 43. H 


W'> 1 


For inmwfiate DeCvety SBUES 3-S-6-7 

1983 modafs available 
at 1982 rates 

Germany 10(6868/517. AUfOMOMLES CK FOZZI 

Tbt 4^5242 DCS D INm (1)574 91 64. Telex: 64262SF 
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Genoovo-Jcade Domina 

heed Service, Teh 022/31 MOT 


ZINOS ESCORT AGENCY 
Tek Dufaln 7B4667. 


tOMXmCMWNUL 

Escort Seram, tel. 794 4637. 


i :4 Kf TPji.i 1 0 > 


INTERNATIONAL 

E5CORT SBRVKZ 

(UA. 

Headquarters N.r£. 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 


312-861-0465 

Escorts avaSahie to travel awwhere 
nadonaty or baerneeionaSy. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS A GUIDES 



QMVAVJLF.Snw*.- 

Nmr'ib tnidnighL Teh 41 20 36. 


i_ r ■ .v/ - /,m i * 


• CONTACTAMTBNATK3NALd 

Etmrl Service in Eorope. 


oncwm 



Leuwiie -O— wyh. 

AUSTRIA: Vienna OM+A1C73-U1 22 

ITALY: 

0049-41 03-MI 22 

ItN* 

-Milan 

■ROUNk 

0049^103^4122 

8«** 

• Aatwwrp. 

HOUANDb. 

020 434954 ■ 


MOUND. Lender. OI-IBB 7969 

OHi BBC CAVfMIS 

TihOewnmy (MI03-M122 






» ESCORTS NY & 

' EVKYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
» America-Transwovld 
212-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212-961-1945 1 

Telephone write FOB 176, 
FreshMeedowi, NY 11365, USA 


CAPRICE 

KCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL 212-737 3291, 


TRYST 

E5GOCT 5BMCE 

NEW YORK 

Mo|ar CredB Cm v lr 8 nn .fte rl 

212-691-0135. 


AMSTERDAM 


HONESTY 


BOOCTSaVlCEB l 30-23314 3 

asvr cards accepthi 


LONDON 

SLOANE 


LONDON RnZ 

ESCORT AGBnICY 

435 9713 - 752 7132 

12 NOON - 12 MDMGHT 


ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

TBL 01/ 47 02 12-69 22 45 


AMSTERDAM 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


DONNA EVfTA 
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Prev. sale* 10751. MOflCOt GUKlB 

Pray doY» open tot 26,1*7. off 72. 
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is S?5S 222 zSS w ^° Mrifl4 ’ e****: Cattle, leeder cattle. 

m =SSE hw+Po^brtlleLKmtoer.^axnjx^ 

Oct 3CUI0 3050 32750 040 =SS Nm * Yor* Morcantlle Exchaoee: Maine 

Jm 34550 34550 34500 33240 potatoes, olatlnum, heating OIL Coffee. Seoar 

Prav.Kdes l.e44- . am Cocoa Bwatanqe, New YeiHs CoMetoMaar. 

Prav doYs open latum, eft 5(4. cocoa. Cottea Exdmw, New Tort: Onmoe 

gg^ P mice, cotton. New Yet* Comes: Cooper, Ntver. 

W 4Smiu3«5I 39X30—2020 9akL Inn Monetary Mortal: T-bWs, CD'S, 

Nov 4HHI mw 4U50 3*660 -JJJ Eurodollar*. BrMih pound. Canadian dollar. 

M Sra £un SS Stm HaS » Frmch * nmc ' G * rnxsn JapoWM van, 

tar 4XJJ3I 41150 4VO0 Swrte tronc. Kansas aty Board at Trade : Value 

Jun <□ . : 4J950 42050 4Z1.70 -JU0 Line. New Verb Futures Bxch. : NYSE 

Ana 449 jo 46550 43750 «*J0 — 32.10 composite Index. 


Ext. sales 1591 Prav. sales 1XQB. 

Prav dmra ooen ini 4.131. up 141 

WsfN. PLYWOOD 

Jm 17650 17140 T72J0 17250 

MW teas® isojo bus 12450 

MOV 18450 18450 17940 17*50 

Jul 18750 11750 M250 18250 

5m 1*150 1*150 10580 10500 

Prav. 9010*302. 

Prev day's open bit 1531, up 20. 

COTTONS 

58400 Ibsj cents per lb. 

OC1 *174 6115 4340 0140 

Dec *451 S4M *449 6427 

Mar *665 *6.72 M.15 6*20 

May 48.12 *820 6750 67 JB 

Jul 6M3 &fjm 09.10 69.53 

Oct 7065 71145 70.10 70.10 

Dec 71.10 71.10 7050 7050 

Mar 7151 

Prw.HUes3561. 

Prav day^ open bit 2653L off 2*3 

HEATING OIL 
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Stock Indexes 
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Dec 12225 12240 11*50 11*55 — 2A 

Mar 12195 12295 13035 13045 —2S 
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VALUE LIME 1 

polsts and cents 

SfP 33295 I334S 13150 13150 —15 

Dec 12265 HUB 130J0 130JS —IT 

Mar 18140 13350 13045 13040 —26 

Jun 1*150 — 34 

SOP 132.10 133.10 13140 13140 -2J 

Dec 13340 —45 

Prev. sales 2498. 
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NYSE COMP. IHDCX 
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j Send us this coupon for your free copy of our LIFFE Brochure 
| and our latest Market Letter. 


Home: 


Office: 


Heinoid Commodifies Lfd- 

Plantotion House, Mincing Lone, 
.London EC 3 M- 3 PXL. ’ — — 
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AREN^r FAMILY RBWIONS 
SOMETHING, CHUCK ? TWO 
BftmH&ltolMrtSEBI 
EACH OTHER FOR VEAR5, 
ARE SUPPENiy REUNITED ! 



JUST THINK OF THE 
MILLIONS OF THINGS THEV 
HAVE TO TALK ABOUT 





fa 
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m GLAD TO 
vHEAAYOU 
f SAVTH«r 


so SWALLOW nour 

PRIDE AND 
ALREADY 



At 






IF TdXJfe ^pTUPFi? T?lK£ 

C*F CF TH^ ANC7fc*JP- 


U1NP V14U- 






It 


BOf> OJci 
6D4W6KH 


**6?. 


0009 A^eWINS.AMZ. COLE' 
TH/S JS VOi 9cm IN THE 
Uffipy/ I PEOMISEP TO 
WAKE >DU WHEN X W0n 
OFF PUTy IN CASE tfll 
WANTED TO SO SEE 
>©DK WIFE/ 




VEAH, THANKS/ WHAT 
HOSPim. PIP M5U 51/ 
SHE WAS IN? 
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LJ 
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BJgT.TtcWHoBVPuwl 


ps? 





been a (fistant and mysteiious figure. 


IDDDD BQQQO □BOBl 
lECntn DBCQQ BBBO 
lOEDODECDga □□□□ 
loDaaoDiD □uncaciB 
! BBC HQdDE 
IC3CQDE OEQ □□□□□ 

Ibeqdddqcqoq □□hb 
(bed oebduob odd 
□gob EmoaonEQQB 
Idgqbo qdq bdqqb 
I DDEC1Q □ □□ 
□□DECins □□□□hod 
lnoBD nmoamnDtiooi 
locaa DGBH0 DQDDl 
IfilBDD EODBD □BOCll 


BRIDGE 




iJim 


Unscramble these lour Jun bta. 
om tetter 10 each square, to kxm 

four ordinary worts. 


-rJU. 


m 


CAUTE 


TYTIK 




•■■■■ 


berrok 





IP YOU PObTT HAVE 
A LE<STOSTAN£ 

ON/ it's BeETNOT 
-roPOTHirS- 


Itiiuua 


Yestefday's 


Now arrange the circled tetters to 
form the suprtee e nswer. a s sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 

Prtnt answer here: rrm 

(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbtea: EXCEL GUILD UNTRUE THRESH 

— ittsttamsT'*'*" 



* 1 tXWY KNOW WHY. BUT EVERYBODY ASKS ME IF 


there Ead to be a reason f 7 

to open the bidding. If he.had begun - 
■with A-K-J of hearts tpgpther w&h the : 
djamondjack and the spade king, not 
to mention a possible somphmg'in 
dubs, he would nodoubt have opened 
the bidding So dedarer coadutied. 
correctly that the hearts were divided;- 
. 4-2, and that it was bope^.to oontiiK. 
ue the suit: •'* '• J 

He led. a -kw dub .fora. dumrhy^ 
and found a favarabie positiob fctfiAtf 
suit,- .‘Bast put -'up -the Trihg^atfd : : fp*r 
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.; : ; T .rVil. 5 .:: T ByPctrr Alfario 
-•- ~ - -7-- ;?fc*Yoik Tinea Seniee 

NEW YORK - — Dick Mios MraHwt the time a friend persuaded him 
^o attmd a concert given by Iiberace. The pianist was customarily 
dressed m* shmuncnngsequm suit and enough glittering jewelry to fin a 
riisplay. window atTinany's. But that wasn't the only manner m which 
^jbetaoe flynted; jus wealth- Moss said the entertainer spent more than 


and a Dry-Eyed Public 


a«2^^SWf ihe performance talking about it, too. 
jg'gvt Why intrigued Mosb even .more was 


iSSv# 

^•SSSBri 


What intrigued Moss even .mate was how the audience apparently 
(mojea hstenmg to his discourse oh opulence. “Here he is, telling a 
Midwestern, btoe-coflar audience how much money he makes —-mid 
tbfy'rea^pplauding. I couldnT believe it” 

; Such ^Uu« does hot appear to extend to athletes, who are enter- 
^ersiot^aiid who the public Iukws are making big money too. 

. MosSr iS an attorney who represents professional athletes. He also 
«n«d toMarvin JififlerVwastent in the Mtgor Baseball Players 

MsocTyon. When Mitfer was named as the fun-time union ^ in 
}966^ td atkm^ betwcen the players and owners still were based on the 
EeSeofMystem. That system enabled the owners to control players’ ca- 
neeg m oe fimt ei y . Tne^ystem amounted to servitude. 




Resisted md Frowned On 


SJk r-W: Yetrieroite the fact that unions had become a part of the American 
A%g**y dfhfe decades earlier, the union movement m professional sports 


> cu: of ■ me uaaora camur, ine union movement m professional sports 

^ -iSrX?* i 0 ?V'^has bemr^stod by owner s andhugdj frowned upon by the puW*Ta 
S ac "fipod Wpnple :is the current National Football League strike, which has 

i&zcte '?■ * hfc, met by fan disapproval. 

J 5 ** botf ^ indndhig fans and legislators, seem reluctant to accept 
: he t P arti “ * wnhumUtotHlonar business. Bas&all still enjoysan 

fu ^ JJa ^eaengnSon from the antitrust laws. The National Football is 

V-tiitp J* noJSje ''^g****®* :*edon$ sudi exemption from Congress as well, despite the fact 
zrZ®* television contract guarantees each of the 28 franchises $14 

* ^nrOBon annually. That is one reason the NFL players are cm strike for 
aCT ^ an a3( ^-tterecdW tune m eight years. They want a bigger share of the wealth. 

'<£>■ "Tweatever been able to figure out why fans side with the owners," 
--^wee i a arc i7^ta Man Page; formerly an all-pro defensive lineman for the Minnesota 
’■ s on a3 an attorney and consultant to the NFL Players Assod- 


^Custo 


. #Y3qngs arid now an tttpeney and consultant to the NFL Players Associ- 
-fcatiotu “I suppose fans identify more with the players, and d they can’t 
:«gBtminmniOney in their jobswhy should players? 


1 the players in discussions 
t A player is an employee 


F *tfc**^ 


aside their own interests for the benefit of the That isn’t the case in 

baseball or even as much in basketball- Individualism is m*™ out of 
football The individuals are weeded out. When you are always thinking 
in terms of the team, it’s hard to think of your own interests.’* 

What all sports unions have provided, however, is legal counsel and 
support for player grievances. That has given such players as Dick 
B u tk t ts, the former Cniago Bear linebacker whose kn<*^c required surgery 
even after he retired, the incentive to sue their for malpractice. Bill 

Walton sued the NBA’s Portland Trail Blazers, saying he thought the 
tca m physhaan was concealing the severity of Walton’s mot injury. 

"The system of impartial arbitration in matters such as these has 
changed the discipline methods of teams,’’ min Larry Fleischer, counsel 
for the NBA Players Association. “Before, we were not getting any jus- 
tice from the commissioners.’’ 

*Les Than a Man . . . * 

‘^e have a workers-compensation lawyers in every city now,” Garvey 
sard. “They keep us up on the laws and we provide the information to 
“ e p ayer s. So more players are filing for workmen’s compensation. 
Management always kept this information from them. Management 
m * *ri e it seem a player was less than a ™n if he filed for mrnpfuoiHiyi *» 
The high injury rate and short career expectancy are reasons, Garvey 
said, that the labor movement in the country understands why the play- 
ers are on strike and why labor is supportive. This view does not to 
be substantiated by the fan. reaction that greeted the strike. 

. Many fans seem to think the players already are mating too much 
money. They do not perceive that a football player is an entertainer/ath- 
lete who should be able to try to command sa laries cincr- to those of 
movie stars and television personalities. 

Although the country is in a recession and there is an unemployment 
rate of nearly 10 percent, pro football is thriving. In addition to the 
revenues generated by the television contracts, reams enjoyed record 
attendance for the Gist two weeks of the season. Football fans, it m« t 
are not affected by an economy in trouble. Or if they are, they still are 
giving season tickets top priority. Garvey said that was why the fan 
reaction must not deter the players. 

“Wheat the players met at midfield to s h"ke hands, the fans booed as if 
to say, “Get this settl e d,* ” Garvey said. “It’s the same as when there was 
a transit strike in New York. The guy who was riding a bicycle to work 
was not going to say, *Gee, I hope they get a good contract.' 

“The players are concerned with what the fans think It’s important 
not to try to alienate them . But the baseball strike showed fans’ displeas- 
ure is not long-lasting. This year, baseball ttitendnnrr. is way up.” 

“There are two groups of fans,” Miller said. “The first type under- 
stands the economic battle between the employee and employer. The 
second group are the know-nothings. They are the hard-hat mentality 
who t hi n k these are lazy, spoiled bums playing a boy's game for a fabu- 
lous salary. And there are some who see what blacks in sports are mak- 
ing and they say, ’Look at me.* Don’t thinlc it doesn't bother «h«n 
“So the fans are the customers and the players should have a nwtain 
concern. But should the fans’ views affect the careers of players? Abso- 
lutely hol Just because they can’t have their baHgame when they want 



Terry Harper was mobbed by has Atlanta teammates after scor- 
ing in the third inning Tuesday in San Francisco. Moments be- 


UnMhaoIiNmaaul 

fore. Harper had cleared the bases with a double. The Braves* £ 
3 victory put them atop the National League’s Western Division 


Braves Defeat Giants, Take Over First 


*aaZ£<i :«**&** The asidoum should nrcrcrcat the playco in discerns 

SMs ■ aaajsi'Stess" 01 ra ^™ u - a ^ &r & isssRSi skmssst 

* an pause think ^Fathtaes as men at play who arc foTOmJUC !md *= 

^ 1 T!l. Ca * b S& " in football can 
S£ift*5 ^ ^ ^ - W4 ■ P« “Xl^y be broken if 1 SSouitni strike fails. But there meothent 

j“Pi ^sogi, ~ r wxjmttTti m ton r; -t . , , _ _ „ qxats unions are here to stay. If Garvey loses thi« battle, then another 

sl ^ ^ ba ^ nrad ^ 
a cwm. Flood’s suit was prompted when he objected to pmt 1 MmCT brougbt t0 haa ^ L 


a ^cnqracn. He agreed wiih 

^sDoaoffli ^ ’ifjreataifplort, not trade.” 
or. a JiKin, recently as 1972. < 

* Adder for ^thc SL Lotus* 


Compiled bv Our Staff From Dispatches 

SAN FRANCISCO — The At- 
lanta Braves San Francis- 

co, 8-3, Tuesday night, sweeping a 
two-game series from the Giants 
and, when Los Angeles was beaten 
by Cincinnati, 4-3, taking over first 
place in the National League West 
Atlanta leads (he Dodgers by one 
game and the Giants by two. 

Atlanta had 13 hits off five 
pitchers; the Braves also stole six 
bases, divided evenly between Jer- 


Gale and A1 Holland. Harper’s 
double came off Holland, and a 
single by Royster — his second of 
four hits — brought home the final 
run of the inning and gave the 
Braves a 6-1 lead. 

Pascual Perez rescued Rick 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

Mahler in the third and shut down 
the Giants the rest of the way on 
three hits. Mahler left after a smgle 


ry Royster and ClaudeQ Washing- by Jack P«t*. a wild pitch, a walk 
ton. Terry Harper’s bases-loaded to Darrell Evans and tingles by 


* patios sttfivlS 
a-v. 


double down the left-field foul line 
capped a five-run third inning that 
sparked the victory. 

In the third, the Braves batted 
around on rookie Bill Laskey, Rich 


Reggie Smith and Jeff Leonard 
plated two runs for the Giants. 

In Los Angeles, pinch hitter 
Ron Oester singled home the tie- 
breaking ran in the 10th as the 


Reds saddled the Dodgers with 
their seventh straight loss. 
Matched against the team with the 
worst record and the puniest of- 
fense in the league, Los Angeles 
took a 3-0 lead behind Bob Welch, 
who pitched a two-hitter over sev- 
en innings. But after that: 

• Welch gave up two hits and a 
run to open the eighth and left; 
Tom Niedenfuer gave up two more 
hits and the rest of the lead. 

• Ken Landreaux and Steve 
Sax stranded the go-ahead run at 
third with one out in the bottom of 
the eighth. 

• Jorge Orta and Steve Garvev 


bases-empty homers to power ih 
Tigers to a 9-6 victory over Balt 
more. Parrish's 31st home run c 
the season set a single-seaso 
league record for homers by 
catcher, breaking the mark held b 
Yogi Berra of the 1956 New Yor 
Yankees and Gus Triandos of th 
1958 Orioles. 

Royals 5, Angels 4 
In Kansas City, Missour 
George Bren’s run-scoring sing! 
in the seventh enabled the RoyaJ 
to beat California, 5-4, and stav 
off elimination in the Western D 


• Jorge Orta and Steve Garvey ” sk,1L The J 0S ! ,efl ** .^g? 1 
strandedthe go-ahead run at sec- ™ a 8 IC nu ™^J! r . 3 ! clincmn 
ondintheninlL *cond ^visional title in fca 


New Metrodome Not Quite a Breath of Fresh Air 

r a "*■ Miller said — and this also applies to the other professional v 


"vtf *** considered a group of small businesses, mom-and-pop 
hn 7^ - v . ^toFes.'— As big as baseball has become, these were individual teams ana 

people tended not to concentrate on the small-business aspea,” he said. 

- -'tt: “We flnnk of unions in this country as gigantic industries, but most 

u yi a aadstirfj '^awmsl^vemify between 50 and 100 people. So the thinking in baseball 
\jz tended to be dd-fatinoned. To the owners, the players were *my boys.' 

^ khesrhow to treat them and ^dhln’t want anytme to interfere.'” 

^ ^ Roiua^Roberts, a pitcher sow in the Hall of Fame who was in the 

set sbkiivrfQKfront of tlie nnum movement in the 1950s, said: “But when we hired 
«Jvtn3t feah ^tovin,it was just tohave someone other than an active player oversee- 


i::.r f cncai*AjBM ; L .. . . 

»ri!. -in «ridkK JtWh tiie owners butitnever got anywhere, 
isrr uses* sfHIh afc ‘ThetoV»^ made a mistake. Society h 


pension fond. We had previously discussed the reserve clause 


i u^sias.5Dialirip.f«> 
giafT 
sss: 4: 

t&cGS± sssapH »■. 

c VieoanBl*l.% 
3saf±sdia:fa!Bi-': ; m s 
a.: r 
•r“ L' 

pr.zL KSSufl SL^', 


e TTheiowncrs made a mistake. Society had become more hberaL They 
have- adjusted the reserve danse without Marvin. But I guess Tm 
fiaive to think these problems. can be resolved without strikes. Ijustcan!t- 
rbefieve qwrts organizations are doing iL” 

Major Gains 

. Mflkr^ umon background and leadership qualities enabled the base- 
fcaH^ plxyere to. make nuy<X' gains in benefits and salary. In 1970, the 
Wnpre mreed to an in^artial arbitration board to hear player-owner 
doping lii 1972, players struck during spring trammg for a better pen- 
aonplan md accomplished tfotrgoaL 

> In -l975,Andy MTessecsmith of the Los Angdes Dodgers and Dave 


jv-.ia. sn a a In;-t975wADdy MessenmfthoJ the Los Angdes Dodgers and Dave 

ulT*: 3 1 ^.McNatty c^the Mcmtreal Expos chal l enged the reserve danse when thw 

bsfilrf :?'contendedfhat they had become free agents after their contracts expired. 
Z ta± is is®* '"v Peter Seitr^an arbitrator, ruled in their favor. Messersmith subsequently 
77 Ik lass ss^^'tigbed a Jnezative contract with the Atlanta Braves; McNally retired 
gt ss • - 

- u t The coflcctivc-bargflrning agreement signed in 1976 modified the ze- 

-7 iz &s pssi^ system, as did a 50-day strike last year. 

TTw National Basketball Association Players Association made its 
a ' n _' " Tb 8* ^^breakthrough in 1976. Rather than face the pro^ject of losing the Oscar 
: Tf r ' X r i - sl Robertson lawsuit in court a suit chaDcngjog the NBA draft and 

^ ^.TTr^gsca attf jeseieve system 7— the owners agreed to the mo6l Kberal fxce-agmt poKq( 
in any ^wrt at that time. . 

r=tK> t- Tte pro-fooiball labor mervezneot has apparently had the least amount 
“7^,. ^ of -success among the major professional leagues. A preseason strike in 
r cr'J 5> J 1974 was largely viewed as a failure despite the fact- the players won the 
v --- right to become free agents. But with the compe n s ation of the so-called 

Rozeflc RnJehiviolving high draft picks for the free agent’s former team, 
J *?thereig more dinmt among the rank »nd file than in any other sport. 

Also, unfike baseball. ana basketball, the Ingb-salaried stars in football 

- — -are not strongly saropcitive of the union movement. “Ed Garvqr neva - 

lL 1 !* ^ appreciated the onion’s political dout,” Moss said. “A union can appeal 

f\J3J evetyebe, but he wrote off the stars. Thus, he riiimnatcd the leader- 

3Whm, Its the slats who provide that dement” 

. ^ ^ d NFL owners aim seem to work together more than their counterparts 
-rfi the n»W sports. Gate revenues and television money for the regular 

season, doe <h«w f>d equally, whether a team first or lass. The 

players an jodiirinn contends that the incentive to win and to 

aspais® bidcimmetitiydy for free agents. . , 

rfflJ - WteQVxnreFerragamo,ahig}ifyrMardedcpiarterbadE,plm«dotttlus 

. ;• oution with the Los Anseles Rams after the 1980 season, no NFL team 


By Bob Oates 

Lot Aapelet Tones Strriee 

MINNEAPOLIS — The nation’s 
newest domed stadium is: (1) A 
flop; (2) A godsend; (3) Bom (4) 
Neither of the foregoing; (5) Con- 
trovertiaL 

For the first time in the modem 
history of architecture, an indoor 
qiorts Stadium ha* !^wi Hgn g nw! 
md completed without air condi- 
tioning. Even those who knew all 
about It could not believe that 
Minneapolis would go through 
withitBut it sure did. 

As advertised, the $55-milEon 
Hubert H. H um phrey Metrodome 
was ready a couple of weekends 
ago for Big 10 football and a Na- 
tional Football League opener. 

And as you might expect in a 
windowless room with 55,000 sit- 
ting around without air condition- 
ing. it was hot. On every steamy 
day in Minneapolis this summer — 
including the nights when the 
Twins played at home — it has 
been steaming in the Metrodome. 

Now then: How add will it get 
this winter? The dome is unheated. 
Body wazmth is expected to keep 
the temperature comfortable. No 
one has an answer because it has 
not snowed since the dome went 
up. But it sure wilL 


meat, it is also a harbinger of a 
brighter future in this part of the 
world, many of whose citizens say 
it is the best thing to happen to 
Minnesota since lakes. They say 
that air mnditirminp can and 
probably will be installed eventual- 
ly. All it takes is money. In the 
meantime, despite the discomforts, 
Minnesotans have turned out in 
capacity numbers for both college 
and professional football 

Packed 


capacity numtxas iot oora couegc other deficiencies in addition 

and professional football to the air problem: retractable 

Packed seats that are not properly retract- 

Fun-Joying Minnesotans packed- abto obstructed smting. tnade- 
tbe dome three times in 36hours quate tdevfoqn a small 
opening weekend — Saturday 306 **“ fact Biat onhr 

trvr » 62330 seats were constructed af- 


fore halftime,** he said. “My feet The stadium, he said, is exactly 
were sweating so much I thought what Minnesotans asked for when 
the shoes would slide off.” it was authorized. “First the VDc- 

The Vikings, frustrated after bladmailed the city into 

many years in poorly built Metro- ** And aw 

politan Stadium in suburban t £ ey **¥ ^°? 1 lL . 

Bloomington, were embarrassed to *ey had plmty of ^portumty for 
find themselves in a place that was ^P ul , whcn ^ was Wh 
□c^rciropa^^uchb^r. n ^ d 

TVprcttmdtmcteomt.dp- ; ua D 5 i r s S i ^ s n t SXai r 


morning for a Scandinavian festi- 
val, that night for college football 
and Sunday for pro football. 

“The dome has the city throbb- 
ing aga in ," said Minneapolis writ- 
er Em Klobuchar. 

“A domed stadium Hke this is a 
great community buflder as well as 
an economy bunder. It stimulates 
entertainment, cultural activities 
and all the other things that make 
a dry vital,” said Hennepin Coun- 
ty Commissioner John Dtsus. 

It also stimulated, of all thing s , 
hostile action from the NFL Vik- 
ings. After talang a look at the 
Metrodome one day tins summer, 
they sued the commission that 
built it, demanding changes. Said 


So what we have here is a coo- Coach Bud Grant, a man of few 
troveraal pbr » Those «*tfrirrng words: “It’s hot in here." 


) above were partially right, 
icy must also check (3) to be 
lxx]y accurate. 

For if the dome is a disappoint- 


After the Minnesota-Tanm 
opener, Viking guard Jim j 
said he had trouble keepu 
shoes on. “They were soak 


62330 seats were constructed al- 
though 63,500 were promised. The 
loss of 1,000 seats is a loss of about 
$150,000 annually for the owners’ 
pockets. 

Two other complaints were 
lodged for VDring fans after the 
opener. First there are no regula- 
tion parking lois near the dome, on 
tiie eastern edge of downtown 
Minneapolis. Fans have to ride 
shuttle buses from downtown lots. 
And tailgate partying, a Minnesota 
institution, was crushed. Drinking 
— even beer — is illegal on down- 
town streets and parking lots. 

But for all their complaining, 
the Vikings — were it not for the 
players' strike — would still be 
playing in the dome, along with 
the Minnesota Gophers, and the 
fans would still be coming in 
record numbers. 

“Wait till the first snowflake 
falls,” said Klobushar. “That will 
end the bitching.” 


conditioning is coming, maybe 
next year. But of the commission 
in charge of Metrodome construc- 
tion he sms: “I’m glad they wait- 
ed, Tm dad they experimented, 
because if this present system had 
worked it would have saved us all 
a lot of money.” 

The system, which looked aD 
right on the drawing board, is 
based on a cold-cellar principle. 
Because the stadium rests on a 
foundation 40 feet underground, 
the architects thought cola cellar 
air could be pumped in and hot air 
expelled. But the heat from 55.000 
bodies has been too much for a 
room without air conditioning. 

Denis points out that the com- 
mission allowed for a conversion 
to air conditioning if essential and 
financially feasible. It would cost 
$2 or $3 million pins upkeep. 

For the moment, then, it’s hot, 
yes. But excellent For watching 
football games, the Metrodome 
ranks with the Michigan’s Pontiac 
Silverdome and over aD other in- 
door stadiums. So when air condi- 
tioning cones, there probably will 
be cany one swarm of unhappy 
Minnesotans — the tailgatexs. 


• Dave Stewart gave up a run in 
the 10th on a rally comprising a 
walk, a sacrifice and a pinch single 
by Rafael Landestoy, a .198 hitter. 

• The Dodgers loaded the bares 
with none out in their half of the 
10th — after which Sax flied out to 
shallow center, Ron Roenicke 
popped up and Dusty Baker flied 
out. 

Expos 5, Cardinals 4 
In Montreal, Warren Cramartie 
doubled in A] Oliver from second 
with one out in the I Oth to lift the 
Expos over SL Louis. 5-4. 

Mets3, Puutes2 
In New York, Rusty Staub’s 
run-scoring pinch single with one 
out in the 10th gave the Mets a 3-2 
decision over Pittsburgh. 

“ ‘ Pb0Bes 3, Cubs 2 

In Philadelphia, Pete Rose sin- 
gled home Bob Dernier with the 
go-ahead ran in the eighth and 
Larry Christenson won his first 
game since Aug. 22 to lead the 
Phillies past Chicago, 3-2. 

Padres 3, Astras 0 
In San Diego, pinch hitter Kurt 
Bevacqua singled off the glove of 
pitcher Bob Knepper to score Luis 
Salazar from third and ignite a 
three-run seventh t h at earned the 
Padres to 3-0 victory over Hous- 
ton. 

Brewers 9, Red Sox 3 
In the American League, in Bos- 
ton, Robin Yount, Ben Oglivie and 
Roy Howell had three hits apiece 
in a 17-hit attack as Milwaukee 
buried the Red Sox, 9-3, and in- 
creased its Eastern Division lead 
to three games. 

Tigers 9, Orioles 6 
In Detroit, Lance Parrish hit a 
two-run home rim and Mike I vie 
and John Wockenfuss added 


Commonwealth Games Open 
Amid Gvil Unrest, Bickering 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

L option wfoTthe Los Angeles Rams after the 1980 season, no NFLteam kJJSJj 1 ova foe 

-nil . . f»d for his services. Ferragamo spent a year playing m Canada before Games since its 

j. ' rqoinmgtheRams this season. When tte Amenta mfla&Lane mception in 1930 is beginning to 

I* 4 ! *c Roorc* fcrcny, nro longtinieNFlL «g"g£ » " 

O | gran, say they think simian anecessaiy. “>fcrjgii»d&g«r was m the Queen Eliz- 

* Homestead, Steel strike,” tend, Dan Rooney, whose father, Art> isUm abeth its husband, opens the 10- 
^ -g patriarch of the Pittsburgh Steders. “I think nmons are great and than is . ^ Thursday, it will be 

wr a need for them even though, sometimes, poor leadership leads them a J 7 background of threal- 

Sv over the deep end. , . e&ed bloodletling, civil unrest, the 

> T know fiat m 1955 , when the layers cmne to nw father and asked cojwe of the Gleneagles agree- 

i" " whetiier lh^r riibuld join, the union, he said that if the i^cai could ment ^ jestneting roosting coa- 

#1 qenreotitue a pension for than, then they should jom. I thmkwe^e always ^ g out j | ^ 

^IBBhad a good rdationshm with oorplayas. We treat than as people. mz between the two giants ctf the 

. Mara, aurentoer cftheNFL.Managenmnt CouncS with Dan Roo ney ^ competing natxms. 

Ti£ fi»e I974ncgotiafoais and strike, also supports the nmem concept Australian security 

y, sZ* .“I think Tm pro-tmum,” he said. “At tins stage m our league history, we _ >erBt | oai been mounted for 

5^, ^beed itTt '^ves us and the players a chance to discuss things instead of wnw« because of the threat of 

‘J eg finding -np in pout, 1 * posable violent demonstrations 

nw'fVjW MW over aborigine land-rights c l aims 

i& Z • players thcwSt was unreasonable and.cme flatly rqerted ^ir the own ers, pejeenugr. avoided 

. The playenuroiian changed that ^mand on the eve of the strike and are 

^ *££S&m$w tb^^d/^* a ^h t Sr V ^ftW 

H ■XZTsSte 2 SS& 8 BS= 3 &£$& %ffgsgHSSSS. 
sf tBSA‘JSSSKtS SfSTSa SSSSSi 

5 L player is the most sheltered of ACwnnatioM to WiM f«w a 




t . - * 3 %: WfoaiheNFL playas : 

jrf>^foeir choice once they foil 


meat on restricting spartio 
tact with South Africa and 


the games because of the threat of 
posable violent demonstrations 
over aborigine land-rights c l aims 
in the state of Queensland. 

Aborigine leaders threatened 
that “blood will flow in the streets 
of Brisbane ™tew the government 
agrees to allow aboriginals and 


London last may. The draft pro- 
posal was a compromise after Afri- 
can leaders baa called for New 
Zealand's expulsion from the Bris- 
bane games because of last year's 
tour of the country by the South 
African Springboks rugby team. 

The code made national games 
associations liable for the conduct 
of any sports organization that 
breached the Gteneagles agree- 
ment, and could lead to a coun- 
try’s being banned from competing 
in the games. 

But New Zealand’s Olympic and 
Commonwealth Games officials 
have rejected the federation’s pro- 
posed code, saying they have no 
jurisdiction over the powerful New 
Zealand rugby union association. 

The buDdnp to the 1982 games 
has also produced psychological 
warfare between host-nation Aus- 
tralia and Canada, which are ex- 
pected to lead the chase for the 195 
gold medals in the 10 sports. 

At the 1978 Games' in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, the Canadians fin- 



±^? thizmt0dOT0 “ Mlc 

Automation was avoided isdetermm^ to wm (mhraKto: 
Wednesday when demonstrators rttory,^ mmreraeof ac- 

• a _ 1 firm uriTl nf! f hft cwiSUDIZlf fiTGUf 


received a permit after having said 
they would inarch with or without 


] he reasoned. Thus; Garvey is constantly in a position erf trying to unite 

, r \ you^ impressionable players, instead of hardened veterans. 

; ^ f Miller said that because the pro football player is the most shenercoot 

I" all professional athletes, he is naive about fiis rights as a umon meamw. 

mtgoir league baseball, most players have been throng the mjB as 
. ; employees^-MiDer said. “Most were drafted out of high senooi or after a 


A MU1M HUU. AVSMVkWI 

year or two ofcoU^e. They playi 
y imnor 4cagues. They rode buses, 
i-i jisaljaries or security. They Hveriin 
\ <l ; ipg fato educational experience. 


nder sifostaodard condfiMBm the 
mowed around, had no imnimu m 
zeal world and it was an enlight en- 


& y? 
id 



one. But four squads from the elite 
Special Air Service are in Brisbane 
to beef up security. 

On the sporting political front, 
African nations are beading for a 
showdown with New Zea l a nd 
when the Commonwealth Games 
Federation meets Oct. 6 to set out 
a code of conduct designed to im- 
plement the Gleneaglesagresnent- 

The Africans are- anay over 
New Zealand’s appa at change of 
heart over the pnr jsed code of 
conduct far breach of the agrcc- 



:JbotbaH player Jvastbebigmanon campus. Then he comes to 

IS ahdthc god. Han’t untd after his career that be ~ 

5 d hC ^ ^ ^ £££**** 

"Fw;iba^§So»^^^Sff dohhas,” said the former player rep, who • New Zralfflrfwasmong 1 ttoM 

‘‘And tbey are conditioncdfiffc«mi^ 
iWt rrttilriri int thiru nrnur nn H%nr 1 — — - *-- 1 —* 


was an «U*pro dariBg. his oireer. 

odteaartMeici ax-thgu-acow 


is detennined to win on heune ter- 
ritory, and the main scene of ac- 
tion will be the swimming arena. 

Australia, which in 1978 a ccused 
Canada of winning the swimming 
competition through dirty tactics 
— using a series of chants to dis- 
tract and intimidate their oppo- 
nents — has said it will do some 
shouting of its own this time, but 
even louder. 

foil, amid a Ml of administrative 
overirill, there was a lighter-heart- 
ed moment as the games ap- 
proached. Pal Smith, Rosemary 
O’Brien, aiyt Eve Wilcher, Austra- 
lia's three women lawn bowlers, 
were forced to undergo sex tests 
Tuesday — even though they have 
10 children and 14 grandchildren 
between them. “T hey must have 
^tted tme of us shaving earlier in 


The Hubert H. Humphrey Metrodome, home of the Twins and Votings and fall of hotair. 

Tuesday’s Baseball I ine Scores Major League 

AMERICAN I mnilF IHL tM t aa l lUl n w BB. Q. ~1 * 

Csttlomlo 000 400 ODD-4 9 1 MHIl(Ullfi8 

FtrCirMmi KonsofOrv too 2B1 lox — s 9 0 O 

0,0 ““ 1 5 witfc Goto tn m Boom; Cura, Armdrona m*tiqmaj. ls«oue 

— - W> aB ,?^ 4 „ T , (4) (BK> Watban. W— Armstrooou 5-5. 1^-Gottz. 7- NATIONAL LSWH1E 

^ “T“l P-. ■ 

(II. Barfield (M),l/pN)ew (21). NATIONAL LU8US n 0 JH 

SmoNOnn Otago am OBI 000-2 7 0 ^2Sdo K 72 Ml 

a to B3B MO 006 0 — 3 * 2 PMIoeNlMa 000 M0 llx-3 6 0 u 73 335 

i 003 HP POD 1—4 7 0 IW, SmWi ui and Moroknd; OrHnamon. a x ju 

n. BorH [il. Davt* tS) ond Low»r; Ootf. MM l« od Dta. w-OrWiaraan, 9-10. L— ZL\Z--. » m M 

ir 03. Jaefcooa Ml md wnm. w-jock- Bird. ML KRe-atago. Buckner (U). PtUio- u n Am 


AMERICAN LEAAUE 
FbiTBeme 

Minnesota 000 000 OOM) 1 D 

Toronto OODWMta— S T 0 

Viola end rUmtfti; Clancy and BJWvfinec. 
W— Clancy. 15— M. L — Viola. 4-0. HRs-Torm- 
to, lara (I >. Barfield (14), l/ntan (21 1. 

gggggti OantB 

MJnrtesow BOB 0H1 000 0—3 4 2 

Torarto 003 IBB 000 1—4 7 0 

Fetton. Borts [51. Davla (B) and Louaner; Oolt. 
Senteney to. JocAsM M) md WiW. W-Jock- 
■evDiL— Dovto.3-9. 

Bolttmore BOB 402 000-4 72 2 

Detroit 110 300 22 k— 0 11 2 

McGregor. Stewart (41 md Oenvaey; Potrr. 
Rocker W and Por rf t h. w— ttuOtor. 5 *. L— 
Stewart M>. HRs— Deirnlt lets (13), Wockenfuss 
(M.ParrWi Oil. 

Milwaukee JOB TM 000 — 9 U O 

Boston . TOO 101 000—3 7 2 

Me di m. Haas (7| and Simmon* ; Rotnev, 
Hum (4), Apant* (5) Wtd ASsnsorw W-Madleti, 
12-14. L — Rainey. 7-& MHw aufce e. Yount 

an. Sbnmons (2iL Baklan, Ewans <2W, AMenaad 
(5L 

Hotr York OM m 100-4 B 4 

Q o we l and 200 000 00B-4 • 7 

Alexander, May in. Comae m and Carano; 
Sutcftffa, Reed C7t. wWri 91 md NMmrodnt y . 
W Alexanrter. 1-4. L— SuteUfto, 14-7. HRs— He w 
York. WMMd WI.Mumghroy (Y). 

Oakland 9N 301 000-5 11 1 

Texas 062 ooo no-3 a 1 

.-Conroy, Hmm (5). Underwood (7) and Keca> 
nay; Mason, Farr U). JUtreMia UI. Hanks in 
and Jotwson. W Conro y. 2-2. L M usna VZ 
Seattle ON BU 600-1 4 1 

Chicago N0 663 0QX-3 S 1 


104. L— Moore. 7-14. HR— Cbicoeo, Baines (231. 
CatHarmn 000 400 000—1 9 1 

Kansas CTry 100 3B1 IBx — 5 9 0 

writ, Galt* (7} and Boons; Cure, Armstrong 
(41 md Wattxm. w— Armstrong. 5-S, L—Gottz, 7- 
& HR— Kansas City. Marlin (14). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

atam m 001 aoo-3 7 o 

Pfiitodetotita NO M0 llx-3 * 0 

Bird, SmWi UI and Moreland; Oattftons o n. 
Read I«1 md Diaz- W— ChrWKamon. 9-10. L— 
Bird. 9-14. HRs-Otaga Buckner (UI. PMio- 
deioMa. Sancker n ). 

St Louts 000 BOl in 0— 4 11 3 

Montreal Ml 115 000 1—6 7 1 

Farsch, Rmmuinn |4J. Keener (71, Lofttl (10) 
and Porter, B r u mm e r (HU; Rogers and Carter, 
yy nogerL 1*4 l— L otdl, 5-4 hr — M ontreal, 
Oumon PW 

PWMxash OH 000 110 0-4 9 l 

New York , MO BOO 100 T— 3 7 0 

Condekrta. Tetartvs (7), Romo U). Scuirry 
(W and Pena; Lynch, Orosco (6) md fioetrv. 
fi OrwecalH.L-Rmw.Ba 
Houston 000 000 006-0 J 2 

SanDlem on 000 30x— 3 i 1 

Knmner end Knleeiy; Lo i icr. DeLeon «) md 
Ttogeiy. w-LoHor. IH. L— Knepper.5-15. 
andmafi COO 006 BX 1—4 ■ 2 

1 oi kneelee W0 ON NO 0-3 I 1 

Pastors. Lestev (7L Haves tt). Price (M) and 
Von Garter, CBerrv (W): Welch. Nfedeofuer 
B). Howe in. W e rea* (91 and Yeager. 99— 
Hayes. 24L L-fiteuart H. HR— Las Angeles, 
Sax (4). 

Atlanta ^ NO 063-0 73 1 

San Francisco 012 608 000—3 7 0 

MaMer. Perxr 13) and Benadkt: Laskey, Gale 
(3). KaUand (31. Lavelle (5), Mtnton (fll and 


New York « « 

WestamPMs i a e 
Atlanta U 71 

Uh Angeles 05 72 

Son Francisco B4 71 

Sm Diego 79 7* 

Houston 75 02 

Ctadimall 59 <6 

Uedlncted (Ovtston title) 

AMERICAN LBAOUE 
Eaetere Dlvtsfon 
W L 

MHwaufcee 93 «3 

Ba l t im or e 90 M 

Boston 85 72 

Detroit 79 78 

New York 77 » 

Cleveland 76 79 

Toronto 74 R 

western Division 
CalliemiQ 90 61 

Kansas City 86 7] 

OllCOBO 84 74 

Seattle 76 «J 

Oakland w m . 


576 — 

541 sw 
538 4V9 

514 9Vx 
AO 21 
ABB 26 VS 


577 3 

5(1 IM 
510 1% 

490 IBWt 
A» 16W 
57) IBM. 


its second divisional title in fen. 
years. 

Yankees 6, Indians 4 
In Cleveland. Jerry Mumphn 
drove in three runs with a non 
run and a single and Dave Wi 
field hit his 37th homer of the ye 
as New Yoited downed the Inc 
ans. 6-4. 

A’s 5, Rangm 4 
In Arlington, Texas, tight-bitti] 
Fred Stanley went 2-for-4, drove 
a run and soored twice to spa 
Oakland’s 5-4 victory over Tex: 

Blue Jays 3, Twins 0 

Blue Jays 4, Twins 3 

In Toronto, Jim Clancy cat 
within three outs of a perfect gar 
and settled for a one-hitter in t 
opene r and pinch hitter Oil 
Petralli delivered a two-out ni 
scoring double in the 10th inni 
of the nightcap to help the B! 
Jays sweep a doubleheader fre 
Minnesota, 3-0 and 4-3. Clan 
(15-14) retired the first 24 batti 
before Randy Bush blooped a br 
ken-bat single that fell betwe 
right fielder Jesse Barfield and « 
ond baseman Damaso Garcia. 

White Sox 3, Mariners 1 
In Chicago, Harold Baines hit 
two-ran home run and Dew 
L a mp allowed four hits throuj 
816 innings to boost the White Si 
past Seattle. 3-1. 

Transactions 


BOSTON H o w — Carl Ya i t nMB BM. desiai 
ad Mtwr. la a I9B3 contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National BoBkalbaE Anoctoflm 
Cleveland— S tonod John Bag lor. auarc 
O ■nultlyoar contract 

DENVER— Slonad Dan Inal cenMr, la a I 
year contract. 

GOLDEN STATE-Watvod Sonny Pori 
toward and stoned Chrte Enotor. center. 

HOCKEY 

Natleml Hotkey LaagtM 

HARTFORD— Roasdgnm Kon HoUand, 0 
tonOw. to BtnstnRVMonal tho AnwVEon Vtoc 
Loaguo,- rvaoJM ArcMe Hndnan. rtatit w 
from Binghamton; ntorad Paul MacDarr 
flow wing, md Pool Lawton, toft wins, to W 
wol the Ontario Hacker Leaguo. 

MINNESOTA— Asianad aaaltaac 

Markus MattMon and RoBto BnuHiydehnat 
Kallh Hanson. Bob Berg luff. Peter Hove* 
Dave Ri chief and wings Frank Beaton. 
Bolleau, Glen Hides. Wes Jarvli. Warran Yoi 
Dan MeCarltav. Craig Homokx Dave Da 
5tove Cartoon, and Jim Dobson to Btrmtngt 
of the Central Heefcgy League. 

NEW JERSEY— Aulaned Shawn MacKor 
goattender: Mike Maher, rtahl wing and A 
Antonovicn, center, to Wlchlhi ol the Cm 
Hockey League. 

N.Y. RANGERS— RetiKned Mark Morrt 
center, la Victoria of the Western Hoc 


European Soccer 

CHAMPIONS CUP 
First RoantLSecoad Lea 
Liverpool L Dundalk 0 (Uveraaal win*. 5-1 


BeeUctas a Aston Villa 0 (Alton villa. 3-l|. 

Dynamo Kiev 2. Gr wut v mnen i Zurich 0 ( 
name Kiev. 40 >. 

CSKA Sofia 2. Monaco B (CSKA Salto, 20). 

JK ttttalnui Cyprus 0; (HefednkLM). 

CUP WINNERS CUP 
F»r« Roand, sacort Lea 

PoYls-Salot Germain & Lokomotiv Sail 
(Paris Salnt-Germeinewtoa. 52. eno ug ramt 

Tottenham HBtapgr 4, CetaadneO (Tattenh 
741). 

Dynamo Tirana 0. Aberdeen 0 (Aberdeen. 1 

Red Star Pel ar oe e X Ullestrtm o (Red ! 
Befgroae. 7-0). 

Kuusvsi l.Galatasanrr 1 (Gatato»art*v,<V. 

Lech Pocnm X veshnannaevlar 0 a 
Poznan, 4-0). 

UlneN DacsoL Gothenburg 1 (UlpesL4-2). 

SHemaft Swansea 5 (SiMBa«t.l7-0. ' 
UEFA CUP 

Flnt RonaiLCacsm Lee 

Adralra WOCker L Bohemians Progu 
(Bohemians Praoue wins. 7-1. m oooragale). 

Lavsfcl Spartak X Seville 3 (Seville. 4-11. 

Carvtnul Hunodoara X ASK Graz e (Carv 
Huaedoora.4-11. 

Taiabanya X Saint Etienne 0 (Saint Ettenri 
1). 

Saraleva 4. Slavlo Salto 3 <SarMtvx54). 

HOdlufc SzHil XZumeq B (Hodtok Spill. 511 

Dynamo Moscow X Skbfc Wroclaw 1 (S 
Wroclaw. 52). 

Banlk Ostrava 1. Gfantoran B (Banik Osfr 
51). 

nma vtnas Eta X Stanaerd Ltoge 0 (Slant 
Liege. 54>. 

Koa Pol Mover It 1. Andertocnt 1 (Anderh 
51. 

KSC Lbfcnwi ft Stal MMae 0 (omrwato 
Lofceren wins on away ooolsl. 

AEK Athens IL FC Cologne 1 (secon d teg 0 
fafCaloang). 


NHL Exhibition Games 

Vancouver LWInnlpea 2 
N.Y. lumden X Philadelphia 3 
Buffo to 1. Boston 1 

f>Mkwr 1 rUBPAU fl . . 






ART BUCHWALD 

r 60- Second Smears 

“ Ncsativc “He played left tackle al 
• j Agency, may 1 and was once penalized 1 
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An Architect’s Durable Glass House 

Philip Johnson’s Transparent One-Room Abode Is Still Worth Looking In On 


PEOPLE 

Palimony Case Fades 


belpyou? 

“Tnisii 


is is Chaps Dunbar. Fm run- 


P * KVilHVUl UU Vfllir 

pajgns. 

**. 1 a You want to 

speak to Mr. Slinger." 

“Slinger, my campaign seems to 
be in a little bit of trouble and I 
Eli was hoping your people could 

r/lmf* im with i fan> TU 


r r ®f 1 » with the one I saw the other night 
® 'j For Bill Damadun, in which you 
fHmcd an actor who looked like his 
u-’|g opponent Horace Lager, p ushing 
Mj an old lady down the stairs in her 
wi* wheelchair and a voice said, Thai 
-Cy a 'S Horace Lager’s answer to Sbrial 
jet rg Security.’ ” 

1 1 4 “Yes. We’re very proud of that 
n u.j one ourselves. We had to use six 
; w’§ bid ladies before we got it right, 
alar Thank God for Medicare or we 
ichj; ‘would have gone over budget. Do 
tgoi\ Ityou know we had more protests on 
ingi-il'it than any negative commercial 
rejjj: we’ve ever done? But our surveys 


^■Ih * * * 

bat.i 

xm ;2t 0311 you do for me?" 

ha\ J? “Give me a little background on 

your opponent" 

'V “He’s a former congressman 
S named Flap who has been travel- 
jibing around the state promising the 
'] people jobs, prosperity and honest 
Fo ' ^g overnment — the usual stuff. 
; p‘j2jTrouble is, he looks like a young 
p 0 , l ,2^unmy Stewart and (he people 

it r l -j2fthinknecandoiL'’ 

( j “You got any dirt on him we 
on,.' can use in a TV commercial?" 
*£',{* — 

^Increase in Americans 

^L^iving Abroad Is Seen 

ly, 1-; The Associa te d Prat 

yL 3* WASHINGTON— Hie number 
tm -Oof Americans living in other coirn- 
tfjjj 1 : tries will double or triple in the 
j next 10 years, according to Thom- 
tnii- 4115 Boy is ton Adams, treasurer of 
: American Academy of Arts 

j^.rend Sciences, speaking at a njeet- 
lVc ] 2 ng of American Citizens Abroad, 

■ • 1 vhich has headquarters in Geneva. 

“F *7 An estimated 2 million of the 
2*'- 3 J.S. population of 230 million 
leople are mating extended stays 
j^utside U.SL bonders, not counting 
■ he armed forces. 


“He played left tackle at college, 
and was once penalized 15 yards 
for unnecessary roughness.” 

“What else?* 

“We couldn’t find too much 
stuff on him after that" 

“Okay, well take the testimonial 
approach. We won’t show Flap in 
your commercials. But we’ll show 
people who support him.” 

“What’s so dirty about that?" 

“Well get a clip of Castro [ant- 
ing and raving and waving his 
hands Then underneath well run 
subtitles of what he’s supposed to 
be saying — something like, If 
Americans elect Congressman 
Flap to the Senate, you will make, 
me the happiest dictator in the 
world.’” 

“Thai’s pretty negative. I'll tell 
you what seems to be a big issue 
here. Crime in the streets." 

“We can Hang that one on Flap. 
Well show a guy being mugged in 
the park, and men well show a 
dip of Flap smiling and shaking 
hands with workers as they leave 
the gate of a factory. Our announc- 
er will intone, ‘Congressman Flap 
cares- more about freeing criminals 
than be does about protecting the 
victims of crimes.’ " 

“I don’t get it.” 

“Most factories look like pris- 
ons, and nobody will know the 
people he is shaking hands with 
aren't inmates." 

“That is about as dirty as you 
can get," Chaps chuckled. 




edj£ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Slinger said, “Did you see the 
mean one we ran Iasi week, in 
which we used the ex-wife of Dick 
Tanquery, who is running for Con- 
gress, and die said into the camera, 
*1 lived with him for 20 years, now 
you people can live with him for 
. two.’ ” 

“I loved it Particularly when 
she showed the bruises on her 
arms. You people really are ex- 
perts when it comes to slinging 
mud." 

“Any candidate who thinks he 
can win an election these days by 
being affirmative is crazy.” 

“How much do you charge?” 

“Our standard 60-second smear 
is SI 5,000. If you want us to Him a 
look-alike of your opponent stick- 
ing up a Brink's truck, or running 
over a dog it will be five grand ex- 
tra.” 

“Fm willing to mend the extra 
money. No one win ever say when 
Chaps Dunbar ran for office he 
didn’t go fust class.” 


REAL ESTATE , 

FOR SALE 

FAJUS & SUBURBS 1 


By charlotte Curtis 

New York Times Service 

N EW CANAAN, Connecticut 
— When Philip Johnson, 
decided that glass- box skys- 
crapers were passe and he would 
do no more of them, he might 
als o have died of the wholly 
transparent one-room house he 
built on a grassy knoll overlook- 
ing a pond and miles or verdant 
Connecticut countryside. 

This, of course, is the Glass 
House with the capital letters, a 
building so unusual when it 
appeared in 1949 that its arrival 
was heralded with that mixture Of 
delight, intellectual debate and 
catcalls that automatically ac- 
company anything that’s impor- 
tantly new. Everybody who was 
anybody artistically wanted an 
invitation to see it, and for many 
years J ohnso n was at least selec- 
tively obbgmg. 

People of architectural and so- 
cial consequence from around the 
world drove up in expensive cars 
fox bis parties that spilled out 
over the lawns. They came to 
study die way the glass joined at 
the* comers, to argue about John- 
son’s sense of symmetry and to 
dissect the livability of an unpar- 
titioned open room with glass 
walls and no curtains. They want- 
ed to know how he felt about the 
possibility of anyone’s having 
stood outride staring at him (he 
said that he didn’t think anyone 
ever had but that be had a watch- 
man, and if anyone had, he didn’t 
care), and they could hardly wait 
to find out how he handled the 
bathroom (a small cylindrical, 
die room from floor to ceiling 
complete with shower). And they 
wmt away to write about the 
place in glossy magazines or sim- 
ply to say they’d been there. 

The house is now 33 years old, 
young for a bouse but ancient as 
a modem architectural concept. 
The Mies van der Rohe bench 
and chairs, the Nadelman sculp- 
ture of two voluptuous figures, 
the 17th-century Poussin conceal- 
ing the simple bed, a desk, a chair 
arc all in place, as eclectic, sparse 
and rigidly arranged as they were 
the day they were installed, and 
except for a deep nick in the glass 
where someone must have kicked 
a stone from the path against the 
ultimate in picture windows, the 
house is intact. 

At 76, Johnson is grayer, leaner 
and monastically elegant. He, 


too, is LntacL In the intervening 
years he has become the grand 
seigneur of architecture, his cre- 
ative powers having survived crit- 
icism, wcrfoim and coun tl ess hon- 
ors. He has kept up with the con- 
temporary American demand for 
something different. 

As always, he is at the Glass 
House only on weekends. “I 
know it’s camping in luxury," he 
said, a touch defensively. “I know 
allthaL” 

He was seated at his great mar- 
ble dining table, ladling up a 
lovely herbed potato soup, fresh 
asparagus and bits and pieces of 
architectural philosophy. Out- 
ride, the sun shone brightly, 
probing the leafy trees that have 
the spacious room in their em- 
brace. 

“Everything goes wrong,” he 
said, with the tolerant affection a 
father feds for his child. “The 
heat goes off. Something fdl 
down and knocked out the pump. 
The water pressure goes oul” 

He sighed an exasperated sigh, 
smiled, then brightened consider- 
ably. “How can I tdl you how 
wonderful it is to wake up in the 
middle of the night and all 1 can 
see is fog and the tops of 

trees?” 

The fog reminded him of a joy- 
ous winter’s night, around holi- 
day time perhaps, when the wind 
subsided and a heavy snow 
poured straight out of the sky. 
shrouding the house in shimmer- 
ing white. 

These days Johnson rarely has 
guests, preferring to see friends in 


New York at the better dinner 
parties, and he spends more time 
m his study working. If there is 
logic to his progression from the 
cool, functional glass skyscrapers 
he now finds so hopelessly boring 
to the much debated “Chippen- 
dale” pediment atop the A.T.&T- 
building and the complexity of 
his castelated medieval 
skyskraper village going up in 
Boston next year, he can’t, maybe 
won’t, explain it, except to say 
that round and square fortified 
towers are what he feels like at 
the moment 

If the A.T.&T. building's pedi- 
ment is Chippendale — and it 
certainly looks like it even if he 
says, “Nothing Chippendale even 
aossed my mind” — then is the 
medieval village Carcassonne? 
“You’ll have to decide that,” he 
said demurely. 

Whatever the Boston project is, 
it promises the architectural ex- 
citement and controversy that the 
self-described “bad boy of archi- 
tecture" so clearly enjoys. When 
the hullabaloo dies down, John- 
son wQl return to the classic aust- 
erity of the Glass House to design 
even newer buildings. Taste may 
chgny anH the appetite for archi- 
tectural innovation and novelty 
may be insatiable, but he holds 
fast to his old house. 

“I would do nothing about this 
house differently. I'm so pure' I* 
wouldn’t change a thing. We have 
a diagram so when they clean the 
carpet it won’t gp down again in 
the wrong place." 



Vicki Moreau, 30, still may seek 
,pore than SI milli on in da m age s 
from Alfred Btoontingihde’s estate 
even though a Los Angeles Judge 
threw out most of her $1 l-million 
“- pahmony " suit because their rela- 
tionship was based on “sexual ser- 
vices.” SupCTior Court Judge 
Christian E. Markey Jr. discarded 
three counts of a five-count suit on 
a motion for summary judgment 
filed by Bionmingdale’s estate and 
his widow, Betsy. Markey said 
Morgan’s relationship with Bloom- 
ine daip-, a friend and adviser to 
President Ronald Reagan, was “no 
more than that of a wealthy, older, 
married paramour and young, 
well-paid mistress." Two of the 
dismissed counts were based on 
the Calif ornia S u preme Court rul- 
ing in - MicheSe Marvin’s suit 
against actor Marvin. Howev- 
Markcy said that ruling validat- 




Architect Johnson 




&wmmm 







Philip Johnson’s Glass House, built in 1949; M I woiddn’t change a tiring/ 


tween nan-xnanied people who 
lived together and did not apply in 
Morgan’s case. “It was never the 
intent of the Supreme Court in 
Marvin to establish a ‘Mistresses’ 
.Recovery Act,’ " Markey wrote. 
The third rejected count sought 55 
million punitive damages from 
Mrs. Bloomingdale for allegedly 
interfering with contracts between 
her husband and Morgan- Markey 
wrote that “a wife cannot be liable 
for interfering with the relation- 
ship that may exist between her 
husband of tong standing and his 
mistress.” Bloomingdale, heir to 
the Bloomingdale’s department 
store fortune and .founder of the 
Diner’s Chib, who died of cancer 
in August at 66. 


SHomo lahal, the mayor of Tel 
Aviv, and his wife, Zara, were 
mnpp)«i in New York tty . four 
armed men who escaped with an 
estimated 56,000 worth of jewels 
$160 in cash. Police said the mayor 
and his wife were robbed as they 
walked to their hotel after attend- 
ing Yom Kippur sendees on Sun- 
day night. They were wallring to 
obey Jewish religious laws which 
forbid riding in a car on a religious 
holiday. 


The Colorado State Fair Com- 
mission, which has been losing 
money instead of raising it, can- 
celed a Linda Ronstndt concert to 
keep losses under $100,000. J. 
Evan Gookfing, state agriculture 
co mmissioner , said that losses to 
state taxpayers would be more like 


$65,000 now that the concert hi 
been called off. WSGam Kostka Jr 
owner of the advertising firm prc 
moting the concert, had estimate 
that 1 1,000 tickets would have t 
be sold to return a $75,000 gnarac 
tee to Ronstadt and for promc 
tional expenses, but fewer tha 
3,000 tickets had been sold. Koti 
ka had predicted that the conoet 
would generate between $70,00 
and $80,000 for the State Fai 
C ommissi on and the Denver Mu 
scum of Natural History. . . 
Frank Sinatra, should have no con 
plaints. For 72 minutes of song a 
the opening of the city-run Cer 
crum Sept 2 in Worcester, Masse 
chusetts, Sinatra collected a coc 
$275,000, city officials said. Tha 
comes to a bit more than S3,819 
min ute. His performance drew 
sellout crowd of 13,300 peopl 
who paid from S15 to S50 a ticks 

, _ _ I' ■ * m. jJ, 


“The Lady is a Tramp" and “No 
York, New York.” 


Alessandro Mussolini, the 11 
vear-old granddaughter of Beat 
MussoBbl, Italy’s World War 1 
dictator, will star in a televise 
d ocumentar y on the life of a won 
an who defied the underworld i 
Naples. Miss Mussotim, who hq 
had several minor ro)es_ in fibn 
starring Iter aunt, Sophia Lora 
will appear as Pupefta Maresca, 
fiery 44-year-ola widow wb 
served 10 years in prison for kilim 
the man who ordered the monk 
of her husband in a gangland ver 
delta. “Pupetta Maresca: Anatom 
of a Crime," will be shown on tfe 
state-run RAI-TV in Februar 
Miss Mussolini and her sister t 
jeahott* are the children of the dk 
ta tor’s third son. Romano, a jar 
pianist, and Loren’s sister, Mark 
• * * 


Shirley MacLaine, actress, siqgf 
and dancer, says she’s also been 
brothel madam in a previous inca, 
nation. MacLaine, 48, told a Lot 
don reception that she believes i 
reincarnati on and has found di 
bit of personal history after yeai 
of searching. She also said she wt 
a dancer in another life. “The mor 
I realize about myself, the more 
realize about other thing s — and 
love the idea of finding out more, 
she said at the reception, where sfa 
announced that she will star in 
series of 10 shows next month i 
the Apollo Victoria Theatre. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAINT EUSTACHE 

I propose a newly renovated Ufeh cen- 
tury lyi h ne t With beams, Awe fira- 
pfcjtt, large tying, equipped kitchen & 2 
bettaiomt on flowe r ed courtyard. Love- 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 




REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PAWS AREA UNFURNISHED 




EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


DoAaom* on flowered courtyard Lave- _____ _ __ 

hfba ««'iSSEl 3 »£T 0 STAYING IN PARIS? 17THTERNE5 twokoks 



seen 


KM SALE - TEXAS RANCH; about 
217 acre*. 100 mites voutheret of Dot- 
ka, overioob private foi*. 200 cdfix 
unite B w Mu t timber and water. Can- 
tack Wi Boyd, 73 Garfield Avre. 
Modeon, New Jenny Q7M0 USA- 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


Poking. F2930_+_eharg«. 
265 


ICUVEOOMES. BeautiM cottage n 
exclusive mea. 3 kyge' receptions, 6 
bedrooms, 3 baths, swiiunvng pool. 
Large garden toerurbis: 563 1 / 77. 

TROCADtSO. Luxury seal house. SI 
sg-m. tying + bedroom, equipped 
kitchen + patio. F4300 net. TehM 
069a 

MS YOU RATTEF8S by flat hunting? 
Wei give you a Eft. C5U: Pcxts 
^ 4 23Ja 


Mbn ic. Feeing Beta, 3/4 ream apart. 
merit, TDth floor, haiae terrace. F7500 
+ ehorgae. T«* 5277V 45. 



MtKCURE WORLDWIDE | mmn 3 * 5 ^x 5 

GRANGE 265 53 «7 



EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL FOSttlONS 
AVAILABLE 


DYNAMISER ET 


GENERA L POSI TIONS 
WANTED 




MlMfffVr SEEKS for AMERICAN 
"UNHlVt HRMfi in PARIS. 
English. Belgian, Dutch or German 
s e o etarieA knowledge at French re- 
quired, Enainh shorthond. Stnguoi 
leiexksts. WrPe or phone: 138 Avenue 
Vidor Hugo, 751 lo Porn, Fnmce. TeL 
72741 69. 


EDUCATION 


RBKH OUICX1.Y IBUMT uritfi arm 
uate teacher. Teh 267 SO 91 PorisT 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 




YOUR LONDON TICKET AOMT- , 
tfi fix CATS end <d mqor wta Tel: 
LONDON 242 8748. 


DDYGUARDS - Professional 
freeJance team avaWe, tang or 
diort term. Contact! PO Bcm24, Swlfi- 
port, Merseyside, Engkmd PR84BL 
(OWN HANDBAG, UWTGare de 
Montparnasse, Monday 27lfi, noon, 
toward. Beat 874 Herdd Tribun#, 
72521 Neurty Cede*, France. 
LCOHOUCS ANONYMOUS in 
Engfah dtJy. flmifc 634 97 65. 
3WUGAI SB 

-lobdayi and Travel 


MOVING 


ALLIED 

VANUNES 

INTERNATIONAL 

THE CAUSAL MOVERS 
cos* AkJV INTL MOVING 

'ERMANY; SERVJCH 
jMurt, 0611-781004 Mu rech, 069. 
42244 Dunekfarf, 021 02-45023/24 

> A kirF. DESBORDBSA. 
tANCE: u r . de b Vega, Pan* 12 

Contact: Mr. MeBon- 
TeL 343 23 64- 


IONDOK. For the best furttahed Hah 
and houses. Consult the Spedafeti: 
Hdfas, Kay cmd lews. TeL London 
83P2Z45. 

LONDON SKHMOFBl Defame Crofly 
3-bed flat, unmibbiiI shape & tube. 
£430 per month. TeL 01 -223 0040. 


HOLLAND 




REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


AS, LONDON. U**y ™ ■ 

no wfth 24»w porting*. ?«*. 

i, bathroom, reception, 

199 4121. md. 112, after 5 pm- 
RY MAYTARR APABMg ff 


AMSTERDAM SOUTH Modem luxuri- 
ous 4-room apertnent. MonMy rented 

Hofcnd W 20 729924 Write P.OA 
7264 - 1007 JG Amsterdam. 
HO MS— BWT. For your house or 
flat in A re sSer d om . Beet hovend rJI 
1077 W AMSTHDAM 020/797954 


Wheanflome 


Luxary ep arte e * house with fumidwd 
Bets, ovcdable for 1 week and mere 
from SS0 a day for two. 

Phone: 6794325, 6793450. 

Writes Vio del Vofctare 14 
001 B6 Rome. 


PAHES AHEA FUHMSHED 


Your Studb or 24bora Apartmert 

ATTHEOARIDGE 
74 Champs Bysees 8 fh 

1 month or mane 
TeL 059 67 97 
Telex 290 SliF 


AT HOME W PAHS 

PARIS PROMO 


S3 


TOTEM: UNIQUE 

41»OMS,UIXUKY 

29lh floor, top security. 
F25.000 monthly. 

KFIL296 88 88 


WAR CHAMP DC. MARS, large 3 


furniture. 6th floor, view, swty, fadco- 
ny. reooOl Teh 563 1777. 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


AVEMARCEAU l ^tY 

DoiMe Rving + bedroom. Garage. 
VWy high etas. F7VO0. Tet 563 68 34 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


COMPANY naURB far serior exec, 
utrve sunny 2 or 3 bedroom opart, 
met, terrace, perine. in ouiet loca- 
tion Porn 7th, 8th, T6lh or NeuSy. 
Midfang term lease. Tel: 705 31 & 

AMERICAN EXECUTIVE, (fanity of 3). 
seeks fumnhed large luxury apartment 
or house ta rent m Pari Id or west 
suburb! Pori* p) 457 62 42. Dr 
Gerber. 

HUNC H LAITY , 32, would Ore to 
taare epartma* in 16th. 17th, Bth. 
7th. 6th, with pleasant room-mate. 
Mdse offer to Pans: 954 81 64 wee. 
AMSBCAN P ROfCSSOR with own 
did seeks Parts usjm t iu e nt urfl Jan 
31st. Loving care far pimta, pets, ex- 
eeflent refeiencw. Pori; 261 9B17. 
PARIS finished o portme nl warned, 3 
bo d ro o i in. Mownum 7 months. Barit 

562 01 62. Mme. Oiarieboi 


S pecita Steel Scdee bsgiweer 

to cover 

Nigeria Centre! Africai Repufatc 
Bilingual French & English 
Proven 1 ndmlrioi Sates Experience 
in Blade Africa 
Extensive Travel, Pori-based 
Attractive Compensation 
Ful career delab to 
Guy FS c ut er 

49 Ave. F. Roosevelt, 75006 Pori. 


hand references Own office ovoJ- 
□ble. Write Bax 15617. Herdd Tri- 
bune, 92521 Neudly Cedex, France. 

TOUR MAN. Young businessman, ju- 

rist, fluent Gerexxy Engfeh French , MEDIA COMPANY seeks 
totqn and Spo n ah. Excrf ent jMestev EngWuTrench Wngud . e cmtao wkl 

nwrancB aperwcB sn nranoa opera* Pais 503 01 SO. 

vSSZJl BRBYlOMSr wanted far new ex- 

WMR. I IBHR JWTUa taJItaA. » VWJ P«TT1L n J. f~ r — r , l 


offer. Pre f er Swvtoerand. Vcfid pernvL 
Offers to Bar 15622. Herald Tribune, 
92521 Nealy Cedex, Fraioe. 


cerasa doss, ffast spedc fluent French 
and Engfah. Hmdbia hours. Cal, 6 pm 
-8 pm. Pins-. 341 12 44 



EUROPEAN MANAGSt Of SALES. 
S d ta d m y of raefar US cora p aiy re- 
qares a mcnoger of sefas to head up 
new sales office in Stuttgart • Frankfurt 
WOO- Primary products me c a pit a l 
equipment to the printed dreuil indus- 
try. Area of respomfaitty to tndude dl 
of Europe. Should be fluert in German 


of Europe. Should be fluent in German 
and Engfah. Reefy: Sox 15619, Herald 
Tribute, 92S21NeuSy Cedex. France. 


AMBHCAN PIMUSWR king Morfaef- 
la Spain needs penonchle energehc 
afastanf. English penond secretary 
ami bonk record work. Same Spmtah. 
Uvefa pcefened Apto 95. Cor reox, 
Nuevc Andaluoa Malaga Span. Teh 
(ST) 77 33 98 Spain. 

PART-TIME fl pm - 7 pm X 5J reonp- 

fionit / swrtehboad / typqi operator 
urgently reqsxred fix intemationd 
co mp any . Pore 8th. Exc el ent presen- 
ttaion and good Eng&dt asserted. TeL 
359 55 69 Petal. 


ADMM5TRAHON / RESEARCH, UK 

/ CanaSan dual notional. 28. 8X 
MSc, 6 nan tnt'l ex pe ri ence. Good 
French 4 German, same Aratxc & 
Japa n es e . Box 42281, HI, 63 Long 
A as, London WQ 

MALE, 3t educate* (Brtoh GC& Ml 
Studies & PoLticd Soence at Oxford / 
Ohio / US; a Safe Business in ParaJ ft 
jobs in US. Fnmce, GB & Inn cxvail- 
abfe for work m France. Crf franee, 

CSdtyfa-C^eenne 737 1834. 


SMALL BUT ACTIVE COMPANY re- 
quires first dan secretory spacing 
and writing fluent Frendt, knowledge 
of oceowta important. Job requires 
ptttexi to Ly e.m Cannes area of Soufa 
Fnxice and driving Scence k vital. A 
car s necenmy re no pubfic transport 
11 woWfe kxeresling career pros- 
SS* 1 * 10 i Parsons, T rower. 

361 j. 


ADAM « LORCA need tutoring, & 
there's housework to do in beautiful 
oourtrystda En^sh mother tongue 
preferred. Lowly room, food & way 
far responebe gill Mrs. Bred. La 
Vofa Lactea Bonmeu*. 84480 Fra n ce. 

WOTO PARS flm Cowde seek 
young women to take core at A north 
chid. Roam & board . Serious referenc- 
es. Writes Ref. 4703, PubBmpe Junor. 
13 rue Boy nta, Fori 8th. 

AU PAM. free nmedatoty, far ladv 
(done wUh dog. Mud know cooking £ 

■ESPONSmi, bXngual FrendwEngfah 
coupfe: cook-hocrehsoper 4 gtxdener- 
htmdjnnot*. Haute Savoie chateau. Ex- 
perience preferred. France (50J038178 


TRAVa AGENT 


WC2. phone 0l 


TjVAB.-i 






VALIN POLLEN 

Another Year of Record Achievement 
in Corporate Co mm uni cations 

from All al the LH.T. 

Every Congratulation 
on your Third Anniversary 


BUSINESS 




TRADING COMMODITY 
FUTURES OFFERS 
POTENTIAL FOR 

FAR GREATER 
PROFIT 

THAN MOST OTHER 
FORMS OF INVESTMENT 


An Individual Account 

-No tafias- 
■ 

Segregated Banking 

-Samrfly- 

• 

Immediate Repayment 

- No Mbtanwn torertnenf Ndod - 

CExceptiam Mere* Bertang AcdsJ 
• 

Immediate Coninmafion 

- Of Al Tradee - 


Telex: 42745# OSFO 


Take advantage of the present boom in 

Stocks A Stock Op tions 

Cfar Trading Monogen have returned 
over 30% profit to date ties year. 


Wrtfe far further drtaik of our 
prefetemnol u in m^iew ient servi c es 

AMERICAN OPTIONS 
INVESTMENTS LTD 

PO Box 70385 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Put your money to work 


DUNN & HARGfTT 

Experts in hUe rncfi oort 


Imtetitnew Qpporturitier 
COMMOOriTS. CUH&tdB & G 

■ Proven trodt record af over 25% 
enreroge not profit per anrxan. 

. Cfienh accounh audted. 

- All aweb d ej jmi te d with moor 
iuiu mjfcjnof investment bo n ks 

• Over 20 years experience. 

- MontWy perfarmancB dut eme n ts. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMFUira PORTRAITS. PrxXed an T- 
-shirts, an afl-cmh busmen that can earn 
YOU S 6000 ■ 58000/rrtorth Color, B & 
W, now & used systems far immodfate 
dofivery. % 1 2^00-529 JXJ0. Kema 
GmbH. Dept. S30. Postfach 174082. 
6000 Franirfuri, W e s t Germary. Tel; 
0611-747809 Tlx; 41 2713. KEMA 


SHA KEY’S PIZZA 

A ntensan Fa a food franchne Far al of 
Texwcn. Gang caneern indudes dl 

wfcte. $350 J®. Telex; 661 12 MR) Phi 
PO Box 974, MCC. Mckoti. FSfe^ines. 


RfTl DIAMOND BR0RB5 

Accept ail orders to ml in Stodt 
Exchange c e rtified danomk Please 
a* Antwerp 03 / 234 1964 Mb de 
firgwq ntor. 9 6 Lange H ui u nt o f i e tf rart. 
3000 Ant w er p . B elgi um . 


BUSINESS SERVICES j OFFICE SERVICES 


OFFICE SERVICES 


BUSINGS INTELLIGENCE 
WORLDWIDE 

We supply Busmnse h d ormotion / to tel l 
genre comp iled to meet your exact re- 
quirements on a world rede bata corer- 
ing the fields of finance. Sales & Mar- 
keting, Company Background Informa- 
tion, Debt Collection S soft Currency 


Transaction. 

TeL Svrttoikmd (11251 4562. The Swit- 
zerland 862345, Tbu England 9258S9. 


HRSET SAFE DEPOSIT CO. LTD, 
London. Cartiid en tial wl ttties, or 
reuft spore avoJabks morOHy/yeetay. 
Accoa up to 24 houii / 7 (fays per 

wek. Apply: Moimtr, 13/15 Owes 
Sly London Wl. fafc 01 409 1121 
Telex: 918068 CLARNTG 
etf&S&KB) 
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DIAMONDS 


GENEVA 

Full Service 
is our our Business 

■ International law and taxes. 

• Mailbox, telephone and telex 
services. 

9 T r rotation and secretvM tervioet. 

• Formation, domiciliation and 
ud r n in i itr rtM i of Seat and foreipi 
companies. 

FtA oanfidenre end daaetian anurad 

BUSINESS ADVISORY 
SERVICES S.A. 

7 rue May, 1 207 G&CVA 

Teh 36 05 40 Tnkuu 23342 


YOUR 



ROSENTHAL 





$25fl0b - win vnuld me to benefit 
from the high p ro fikfafc y of the red 
estate business. For dotab and penan- 
d upp oinlm en t, write: Bax 15620. Her- 
dd ‘Trfcww. 92521 Nei dl y Cede*, 
France. 

VB41URE CAPITAL Q86IC en^ 

: retang . H c now acatAfo to grow 
roses using the technique. We era the 
teodmg French rose gro w er red me 
locking far invertors to help (mrece 
a pplication of this tedexQue. Please 
. « - _uekmei/w to 


RAMONDS & JEWBJnr 
Export Prices Tax Free 

AfCwerp Cutting Foctarv 
Open Men. thru Sor. mduded. 

SID! AM NVE5TMENT 

Prosi e ti- 1509 Cenee Ini. Cogier, 
!Sh floor. 02/218 28 83T^ 


• Futy equ^rped executive offices Far 
drey or nxirthfy rertob 

• Accommodation oddest fbdhies 
with mafitax, phone red telex 

• Mo*, messages, orders setisn ond 
farwordedvMridrecfa. 

• TriSnguol secretaries hourly. 


m.y . .. 


42 RemwixL OL6001 Zuridi 
Tet 01/211 29 15. Telex 812656 INQF 


Your Office in Geneva 

located In Charapel / Horreanl, fuSy 
eqwp^d offires, experienced staff a 
y efispred far dl se aeton ul services. 
Greberow irtemo iitxi d Edwn a ffirre. 

NS Ceremony SA 

lOrueLeCsriwder 
CH- Geneva 
Teh 022/ 47 44 04 
Tbs 289649 FLOR CH. 


London Regent St. 

• Luxury serviced offices 

• Prestige maSng oddest 

A 24 hour tel e phon e a n s w er in g 

• Telex, Seoeforid, Rag Xerox 

CHBMAM EXECUTIVE CBHM 
150 Regent Street; London W1 
Td,mC9 6288. fetex, 261426 



YOUR OFFICE BRUSSELS I OFFICES WANTED 


DYNAMIC OFRCE sames, 
Are. de fa Tonche 2. B-1160 Bruaeb 
Toil 660249G TU- 26387 owd h, 


NEW YOMC LAWYBt seeks refer. 
Wh *d Pons office space to sharx. Bax 
_B7% Herdd Trifa^ 92521 N^ 


PA « 17 
FOR teTCRE 
CLASS 1 


PARIS (HEADOmCE) 

,-f°f ^ ra ^!5 e countries not listed below: 

Ave. 92521 Netdly Cedex, 

Tel.s /47-12-65. Telext 613595. 

2*S£ UNniD KMODOM: For «* 

.. .. ■™pfloite corttad fee. ftta 


oHc^. G97 - T "“ 113427 

416721. IHTD. 

OORECE 4 CYHB& J.C Rennes- 

ITALY: Artodo Sambrotta, 55 Via 
detki Mercede, 00187 Kottm. 

1018 

263615. Telex: 13133. >, 
KmUOAli Rto Ambor, 32 Bln 

m 2 ft 

waas 

COrtod Erreno 
Kasch m London:- Tel - 
01 8364802. Tefato 262009. " 

SW84. Alfredo U-faSfWn- 


For udvtetisino ody i 
m Shads. LH.T., 63 L 


46156 C OWL 

Guy Vtn Thuvne 


“■^5; Mosteta 

'^Tel Aw 
TeL 229873 & 242204 Tdet 
341HB B30V L 006376. 

TodaA Mori. Meda Sat 

Tokx: 75A66 - Tei 

JOBDAK SYRb 
■mQ A EGYPT: Wafid Ar 
TAMAM S>i. P.a Bax ll^fl 
Beirw. TeL Horan 341457, T> 
SunodL33SB2.Tdefc»4l7U 

SWGAfOtt, MALAYSIA: Sta 
. ferTa n. CHENEY TAN ASSOt 
Suite S08, Nehsws BU 
» feck Sectii SL. Stto» 
0M?. Tel.: ?4 21™ 
74821 81 T*., 39983 JCTAFMS1 

SOUTH AFRICA: Robin A Ha 
htiemotionul Mecfia Be 
tes e n te iive i , PO Box 4,14 

an&jip 1 













































































